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Charm “Prices as They Affect 


‘By ~fohn A oycanlan 


Cheed “Oalues 


The Fourth of a Series of Articles by a Former Associate of the Livingston Economic Service 


} with considerable difficulty, particu- 
larly a study of the factors affecting 
them, because of the many to be con- 
sidered and the complexity of their 
relationships. One or several of these 





ers, working in the opposite direction, and thus make 
a statistical measure of relationship unsatisfactory and 
even spurious. This study of prices in the millfeed in- 
dustry, with its many different products and its sharp 
competition, is very complex, and must necessarily be 
superficial. The factors affecting prices of millfeeds 
in Minneapolis constitute an economic study in a 
dynamic state where other factors neither remain the 
same nor move in close unison. 

The data used in this study required certain treat- 
ment in order that it be organized so as to show the 
effect of the economic forces, as far as possible, in a 
pure form. To accomplish this it was 
first necessary to compile and to arrange 
the data best to fit the method of the 
solution of the problem. The next step 
was to isolate the factors or forces as 
far as possible, in order that each could 
be measured and its effect upon the 
prices of millfeeds shown. 

Although it is definitely known that 
certain factors affect the price of mill- 
feeds, in many cases it is not possible 
to secure a satisfactory numerical meas- 
ure of this relationship, chiefly, it is 
thought, because of the multiplicity of 
factors. Therefore, in arriving at the 
conclusion as to whether or not a certain 
factor affects the price of bran, shorts, 
or red dog, not only was a 15-year com- 
parison of prices made, but also a study 
of price changes within each year, by 
months, to learn why the given feed 
price was out of line from the calculated 
normal price for that year and month. 
Many factors seem to affect the wheat 
offal prices, and each of the more im- 
portant of them is given separate con- 
sideration. 








* compiling the data as to price and 

production, the crop year, June 30 to 
July 1, was used instead of the calendar 
year. The production and prices of the 
various commodities used in this study 
are dependent upon the size and condi- 
tion of the farmers’ crops rather than 
upon calendar years. 

In the numerical measurements of 
relationships (correlations), first differ- 
ences, percentages of trends or “norms,” 
and the actual prices were used in the 
calculations, depending upon the refine- 
ment of treatment desired. 

Prices of bran, shorts and red dog 
‘lour were obtained from the records of 
the feed departments of some of the 
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leading flour mills in Minneapolis. These records gave 
the daily prices per ton of the actual transactions, in 
bulk, carload lots at Minneapolis. Owing to the diffi- 
culty in finding complete records, it was impossible 
to go back beyond 1910. To simplify the work, and 
because there is little day-to-day fluctuation in feed, 
daily quotations were averaged to obtain the weekly, 
monthly and yearly average prices. Because of the 
impossibility of learning the amounts sold at each 
price, all averages are unweighted. 


UCH information is available for recent years as 

to average monthly and yearly feed prices, but 
few reliable sources of daily or weekly values. The 
files of the daily market papers give the desired in- 
formation, but because of the doubtful accuracy of the 
price data to be obtained from them, it was thought 
best to obtain these from the millers themselves, thus 
obtaining also the actual wholesale prices received by 


the millers for the feed sold. Usually the market 
papers depend upon the opinions of dealers who may 
be interested in having the quotation high or low for 
business reasons, or who may be mistaken in their 
honest estimation of the ruling price; also, the quo- 
tation given by these papers may be a record of a 
transaction, an offer, or a bid. 

To serve as a check upon the data obtained from 
the records of the mills, their prices were plotted 
against the average monthly, yearly, and weekly (Tues- 
day) prices of the Daily Market Record, a Minne- 
apolis publication. The prices corresponded very well 
throughout, those of the Record being consistently a 
definite amount higher than the millers’, due to the 
fact that the former were quoted for feed in 100-lb 
sacks, and those of the latter in bulk. Sacks sold for 
about $1.50 before the war, $3 during the war, and 
$2.50 since the war, per ton of feed. This cost of 
sacks accounted for the differences between the two 
series of prices. 

Retail prices in the long run follow 











@CYTHE SONG 


oN OWERS, weary and brown, and blithe, 


What is the word methinks ye know, 
Endless over-word that the Scythe 

Sings to the blades of the grass below? 
Scythes that swing in the grass and clover, 

Something, still, they say as they pass; 
What is the word that, over and over, 

Sings the Scythe to the flowers and grass? 


Hush, ah hush, the Scythes are saying; 
Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep; 

Hush, they say to the grasses swaying; 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep! 

Hush—'tis the lullaby Time is singing— 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass; 


Hush, ah hush! and the Scythes are swinging 


Over the clover, over the grass! 


From Lyrics by Andrew Lang. 





the mill prices, but do not parallel them 
in all day-by-day fluctuations. The 
movement up or down is cushioned by 
the jobbers and retailers. Fluctuations 
in wholesale prices are much greater 
than in retail. While the latter follow a 
material change in the wholesale price, 
the change in the retail price lags behind 
for some time. 


HE Food Administration made an 

arrangement with the wheat flour 
mills, to take effect Dec. 25, 1917, in re- 
gard to the sale of wheat byproducts. 
The price of bran in bulk carload lots 
was not to be over 38 per cent of the 
cost of one ton of wheat at the mill. 
The prices of other millfeeds were fixed 
on the basis of the bran price. Shorts 
or standard middlings were to sell for 
$2 ton more than bran, mixed feed $4 
more, flour middlings $9 more, and red 
dog $15 more. 

The fixed prices of 1918 have been 
omitted from this study, but the July to 
January, 1917, prices, and the January 
to July, 1919, prices were corrected for 
the normal price for the entire year. 
That is, the average percentage of the 
prices for the 14 years for the first half 
and the second half of the crop year 
were multiplied by the price for the last 
six months of 1917, and the first six 
months of 1919, respectively. 

Price data for the different grains for 
the correlation studies were obtained 
from the annual reports of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. Hay and 
oil meal price data were secured from 
the files of the Minneapolis Daily Mar- 
ket Record. Other prices were obtained 
from a variety of sources. 








(Continued on page 248.) 
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‘Britain’s ‘Declining ‘Bread (onsumption 


} HIS twentieth century has seen great 
| developments in many industries, our 
own among the number, but the de- 
velopment, particularly of transport 
} service, has taken a big stride forward 
l ls 3) in all civilized countries. Steam has 
swept sails finally from the sea. Railway and road 
transport services are now more numerous and more 
reliable than before, and even aérial transport is 
lending its civilizing influence. The modern develop- 
ments of transport have had some most important re- 
sults, one feature being that it brings the food prod- 
ucts of far countries within easy reach of our people. 
Speedy transport has, in fact, brought the fields, gar- 
dens and orchards of the world to the very edge of 
our cities. The prairies of western Canada are by this 
means made a part of our own country, while the 
islands of the Indies are brought into the English 
Channel. This great development of transport has nat- 
urally brought to us a wider selection of foods, a 
greater variety, many fruits and vegetables now being 
available as food for a much longer period of the year 
than was the case formerly. In fact, modern transport 
has made such a_change in the economics of the gen- 
eral community that it is hardly possible to compare 
this period, this century, with anything that has gone 
before. This development has had other results: speedy 
and cheap travel has caused people to travel farther, 
and this travel has broadened the people’s outlook, 
improved their taste in foodstuffs, and it has been 
said, as a consequence, that less bread is eaten nowa- 





days. 

Now this is a very important matter for the baker, 
if it is a fact; but exactly how far this statement 
expresses the state of affairs in the trade is not ap- 
parent. It has been suggested to me that some inquiry 
be made into the matter, first of all to discover 
whether the consumption of bread is declining, and, if 
so, for what reason? 

The first question must be satisfactorily settled 
before we proceed, so I have tried to get a few figures 
together in some sort of order that may allow us to 
read the signs of the times. It may be accepted as a 
truth that bread is not today the staff of life that it 
was. The people of our day live on a higher plane, 
live a fuller life, and have a wider choice of foods, 
so that they are not now so much dependent on bread. 
In order to get at the quantity of bread eaten in this 
country, there being no records of the subject, I pro- 
pose taking the amount of wheat grown in this country, 
calculating the proportion milled, adding to this the 
wheat and flour imports and deducting the exports, 
then figuring out the wheat, flour and bread that may 
be made therefrom. In calculating flour from wheat 
I have taken 72 per cent, and I am told by millers 


that 72 is fairly near the mark. The figure adopted | 


for calculating the yield per sack for bread is 92 4-lb 
loaves. 


READ, undoubtedly, is the poor man’s staff, but as 

the average man prospers in this world’s goods, as 
he progresses toward better things, the need for bread 
becomes less, that is, the need for common bread. I 
have confined my inquiries and figures to the last 28 
years, leaving out some years as being of no value as 
evidence of normal consumption. 

During the World War years the annual figures 
available showed such wide variations that it would be 
wasting time to discuss them. We had whole armies 
of colonial troops that had to be fed, and there were 
the appalling losses of wheat and flour due to the 
activity of enemy submarines. Add to this the subject 
of dilution of flour by the use of other grains—barley, 
maize, rice, rye, and so on—and noting that the import 
of wheat varied between 23,333,000 quarters in 1916 
and 138,500,000 in 1918, and that the import of flour 
varied between 3,750,000 sacks in 1916 and 10,500,000 
in 1918, and the hopelessness of arriving at any con- 
clusions on the subject of normal bread consumption 
during the period is seen, That is my reason for 





‘By ~fames «WWeikle 


From a Paper Read Before a Recent Conference of the 
National Association of Master Bakers, Confec- 
tioners and Caterers, at Blackpool, Eng. 


leaving out so recent a period over which an average 
could have been made. 

In sorting out the data I have taken five years’ 
averages over four periods commencing with 1898 and 
ending with 1925, leaving out the war years and the 
years 1908 and 1909. In that way I have been able 
to make comparisons in more than one way. The first 
two periods are from figures called official. The sec- 
ond two periods are made up of figures kindly given 
me by Messrs. Broomhall, Liverpool, and these have 
been checked by other official figures. The third set 
of figures covering the latter two periods I have calcu- 
lated from figures given in the House of Commons by 
the minister of agriculture. These figures claim to be 
the total imports of wheat and flour into this country, 
but I had to add the home-grown wheat figures and 
deduct the export figures, the latter of which was 
unusually large in 1924, before they could be used for 
comparison as reliable data. The figures used to 
adjust the minister’s figures are the same as used with 
Messrs. Broomhall’s figures. 


HAVE made no attempt to get at the stocks of 

wheat held in this country each year, but have relied 
entirely on the home crop, import and export figures, 
and without reference to stocks on hand have taken 
five year spans over a quarter of a century. I think 
it is fair to conclude that this plan will show us 
whether the consumption of bread is declining. The 
House of Commons figures are, however, disturbing. 
They are inconsistent with the other figures, although 
they agree with the trend of affairs shown by the table 
I have compiled. The averages for the period of five 
years of wheat, flour and bread used per head in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland have been as follows: 

Taking the five years ending 1902, the wheat con- 
sumption was 351.62 lbs per head; for five years end- 
ing 1907, the wheat consumption was 342.97 lbs per 
head, a drop of 8.65; five years ending 1914, the wheat 
consumption was 336.2 lbs, and 1924, the figure was 
325.65 lbs. The flour consumption, calculated as 72 
per cent of the wheat, was, in the period ending 1902, 





Look for these items in the July 28 number of 
The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker: 


The Rational Place of Wheat Flour in the 
Diet, by Dr. C. O. Swanson, head of the De- | 
partment of Milling Industry, Kansas State | 
Agricultural College. 
| Hints on Harvesting the Summer Picnic Crop, 
by Ernest A. Dench, bakery window display 
expert. 
| White Bread from the Viewpoint of Modern 
Chemistry, by Roscoe H. Shaw, hedd of the | 
Department of Nutrition, American Insti- | 
tute of Baking. 


Modern Trends in the Commercial Bakery | 
World, by I. K. Russell, formerly editor of | 
Baking Technology. 


A Baking Plant Built Upon the Ideal of Qual- 
ity, by Bruno C. Schmidt, New York City, 
special correspondent of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker. 

The Mystery of the Flavor in Bread, by John 
Kirkland, head teacher of the National Bak- 
ery School, London, Eng. 

Seasonal Sweet Goods Formulas for Progres- 
sive Bakers, by Sam Goetz, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., and Paul C. T. Ewert, of Dun- 
woody Institute’s Sweet Goods Department. 























253.17 Ibs per head; 1907, 246.94; 1914, 242.06; 1924, 
234.47. The weight of bread consumed over these 
periods was: five years ending 1902, .332.79 Ibs per 
head; 1907, 324.32; 1914, 318.12; 1924, 308.16. Taking 
the House of Commons figures, the 1914 period shows 
an average bread consumption of 307.54 Ibs, against 
308.12, and the 1924 House of Commons figures give 
the bread consumption for the five years as 291.23 
Ibs, against 308.16. The average totals of flour used 
in this country, in 280-lb sacks, are: 


Five-year average ending— Sacks 
PRs 0.056 05504 Cone.gaddves Deen Deere seen 37,612,800 
BENE os tie rd dase esis cow 2564 eee 39,974,399 
og, MEER EEC, PPE rem 40,055,744 
ha SC ee PEE oe hee a we 40,026,726 


“Adjusted figures of the Minister of Agriculture, 
38,721,198. **Adjusted figures of the Minister of 
Agriculture, 37,792,421. 

Of these, about 5,000,000 sacks are imported. 
From these figures it would seem that we are milling 
about 35,000,000 sacks at home each year. The first 
four figures show a steady and progressive decline in 
consumption. The House of Commons figures differ 
somewhat, but they show the decline to be greater 
than the other figures indicate. Taking the bread 
figures alone, the 1907 period shows an average drop 
of 847 Ibs bread per head, annually. The period 
ending 1914 shows a further drop of 6.2 lbs. The 
average of five years ending 1924 shows a decline of 
9.96 lbs, practically five 2-lb loaves, or a total of 
239,000,000 2-lb loaves yearly, and equal to over 1,250,- 
000 sacks flour. If the public was eating bread as it 
did, say in 1900, we should be baking 11,250,000 2-lb 
loaves more every week. This is a staggering loss 
to bakers. It amounts to a 7.4 per cent decline in 
25 years. 

I have devoted considerable attention to this subject 
of bread consumption so far as actual figures are con- 
cerned for the reason that the volume of business done 
is vital. We are using flour at the rate of 40,000,000 
sacks yearly, of which 5,500,000 sacks are from home 
grown wheat. Ten years ago the figure was slightly 
greater by some 30,000 sacks, but meantime our popu- 
lation has considerably increased. In the census of 
1921 there was an increase of 2,000,000 compared with 
1911, in spite of the appalling loss of life during the 
war, and it is estimated that today that figure has 
been increased by another 500,000. If wheat con- 
sumption stands still and the population increases, 
obviously bread consumption is declining. 


T is admitted that bread is not the necessity it once 

was. The worker, the great bread eater of today, 
is living on a higher level of comfort. He has more 
money with which to buy food. He has a wider choice 
of foods. The worker is purchasing more expensive 
food. Some of it is of the fancy cake and confec- 
tionery order. But he is not well informed on the 
subject of food values. He purchases many foods only 
because they are well advertised. We cannot blame 
him if he does not value bread at its true worth. 
Nobody has told him enough about it, except faddists 
So he values bread by taste. 

Again, in recent times, a general 8 o’clock start has 
become the rule in factories. This means that les: 
food is carried from home. The carried out breakfasi 
and lunch always featured bread. Now in a great 
many factories the works canteen provides a cheap 
hot midday meal, in which bread is seldom included 
Bakers do not grudge the worker his hot lunch, bu: 
they regret that it is one of the little things that have 
reduced the amount of bread eaten in this country 
Some people blame the war bread for spoiling the 
people’s taste for bread. War bread certainly was 
not very appetizing, and it is easy to form a habit. 
If the war period had any distinct effects upon the 
variety of foods used by the people, the result, [ 
think, has been due to the prosperity of the worker. 
He had a great deal more money to spend, and he 
spent it on foods that, previously, he had not been 

(Continued on page 248.) 
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“Yank Caldwell,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “has been goin’ 
around lately cussin’ his pap on account, 
he says, that he didn’t ever get a chanct 
> to learn to read an’ write. 

Seems Yank has the 
idea ef he'd ever 
learned writin’ 

| he'd get out a book 
=— on how to run 
<== the guv’ment and 
then the country'd 
get somewhere. 
I ‘The way it is 
now, says Yank, ‘less’n a fel- 
ler is smart or works like hell all the time 
he don’t never get a chanct to be nobody.’ 
| Butternut Cole has joined up with Yank 
on a scheme to start a new party an’ run 
Butternut for Congress on a platform de- 
clarin’ in favor of free shirts for farmers.” 


















NOT LAW BUT COMMON SENSE 


N a recent address Assistant United States At- 

torney General Donovan commented on the subject 
of control of combinations in the following words: 

“It may be remarked that if existing legislation is 
adequate to avert the dangers apprehended, it only 
remains for prosecuting officers to enforce the law in 
order to insure our safety. But the history of recent 
years reveals that, despite the earnest efforts made to 
enforce the law, the trend toward combination has 
continued. This can only mean that the existing laws 
are not adequate to meet all the varying forms of 
combination that have been devised; and that fact is 
already a matter of public discussion.” 

This inadequacy of law may, in the opinion of 
Colonel Donovan, permit the growth of combinations 
to the point where the government may be forced 
to take them over “even though in so doing there 
might be developed a bureaucracy with evils greater 
than those sought to be corrected.” 

The present situation in respect of combinations is 
anomalous. Coincidentally government is doing three 
things: (1) actively organizing agencies of control to 
effect “orderly marketing” with the sole aim and pur- 
pose of forcing higher prices on the products of agricul- 
ture; (2) through the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice harassing industries in their 
associational efforts to prevent wasteful competition 
and defend themselves against the necessity of capi- 
talistic combination under cover of law; (3) permitting 
the creation of towering capital structures which dom- 
inate certain industries and destroy freedom of action 
of those elements which strive to maintain inde- 
pendence. 

All three of these converge in a most pointed and 
illuminative way in the case of flour milling. Pro- 
ducers’ organizations for the control of wheat mar- 
keting and wheat prices are being actively supported 
by government agencies. While every effort is thus 
being made to eliminate competition in the marketing 
of raw material, at the other end of the line little or 
no deterrent is being placed in the way of huge com- 
binations of buyers formed primarily to depress the 
price of millers’ products. 

The miller, fighting to exist between the “public 
welfare” combination back of him and the permitted 
capitalistic combination in front of him, is, in his 
turn, prevented from taking reasonable measures to 
maintain his position in industry. He would, if he 
could, so organize his situation that destructive com- 
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petition would be prevented, without trespass upon the 
general rights. Instead, he is forced into ruthless 
warfare from which the only legal escape offered is 
actual combination of ownership, with all its destruc- 
tive potentialities. What is rigidly forbidden as co- 
operative industrial effort is made easy through forma- 
tion of giant combinations. 

The real creator of so-called “trusts” is the Sher- 
man-Clayton law, as interpreted by the courts and 
administered by the Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission. If, in its stead, there 
existed laws and administrative agencies for the pur- 
pose of aiding proper associational activities to con- 
trol waste and destructive competition, the incentive 
to form great combinations would be removed and 
American commerce would be free from both fear of 
law violation and of “trust” destruction. 

Colonel Donovan does not need more law, but less 
and more sensible law. Too much law has created 
the giants which Colonel Donovan fears may have to 
be taken over by government at risk of the evils of 
bureaucracy. The Department of Commerce, equipped 
with advisory and supervisory authority to aid Ameri- 
can business to preserve its own stability and inde- 
pendence, would have no trouble in solving the dual 
problem of production and distribution wastes and 
inordinate capitalism. 





CHICAGO BAKERS OPPOSE PANHANDLING 
| per pcb acen in this issue appears the full text 
of a communication addressed to members of allied 
trades of the baking industry by the Chicago Master 
Bakers’ Association. In a covering letter to The 
Northwestern Miller, Mr. George Chussler, secretary 
of the association, explains that the editorial criticism 
referred to was one published in this journal, and that 
it is the purpose of his organization to support the 
stand taken therein and to oppose as vigorously as 
possible the growing practice of bakery begging. 

The action of the Chicago association is in direct 
and refreshing contrast to that of the Chicago South 
Side Master Bakers’ Association, which, in a recent 
circular letter, solicited millers and other members of 
allied trades to display a “friendly spirit of co-opera- 
tion” by taking an “ad,” at a cost of one hundred 
dollars per page and downward, in the program of 
the Annual Fall Ball of the association. The letter 
sets forth that members of the organization are cus- 
tomers of those addressed and are, therefore, much 
interested in the degree of “co-operation” displayed. 

One of these communications, that of the Chicago 
Master Bakers’ Association, is worthy of the dignity 
and standing of the industry of which it is a part; 
the other, a shabby, hat-passing solicitation for an 
“annual ball” is unworthy both of the baking craft 
and of the members of the association which thus 
cheapens itself. 

The Northwestern Miller is confident that the whole 
body of the baking industry will soon take a stand 
beside the Chicago Master Bakers’ Association in re- 
pudiating the cheap sand-bagging practices which have 
recently spread, to the destruction of the dignity and 
self-respect of many bakers’ organizations. The Chi- 
cago association is entitled to the greatest credit for 
its courage in declaring its opposition to associational 
panhandling. The Northwestern Miller commends its 
good example to other organizations which have yet 
to learn that business self-respect cannot exist in an 
organization supported by backdoor hand-outs, 





CENSUS DATA CONFIRMED 
VALUABLE trade service has been rendered by 
the Modern Miller in compiling data, based on 

direct reports from mills, strongly supporting the 1923 
census figures relative to the amounts of flour used 
in homes and in commercial bakeries. In that year, 
the census showed about 27.5 per cent of the total flour 
production was used by commercial bread bakers and 
3.3 was employed in the manufacture of biscuits and 
crackers. Approximating these figures, Modern Miller 
returns direct from mills suggest about 33 per cent of 
flour used in bakeries and 3.2 per cent in cracker 
factories. 

It is explained that about two thousand millers 
were addressed in the questionnaire, and replies were 
received from enough to account for nearly thirty-two 
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million barrels production, or about one quarter of the 
total. This may be fairly. accepted as a true cross 
section of the industry, save as the general results, 
reduced to percentages, may have been affected by a 
relatively higher or lower number of replies from soft 
wheat or from hard wheat millers. Approximate ac- 
curacy is also suggested by the fact that the 1924 
figures, showing 35 per cent and 3.2 per cent respec- 
tively for bread and cracker baking, check with those 
for 1923. 

On the whole this trade evidence may be accepted 
as so strongly supporting the census that it is idle 
further to question its accuracy on no argument save 
preconceived opinion, It is true that the census report, 
when issued early in 1925, astonished both millers and 
bakers by the relatively small showing of commercial 
baking as compared with household consumption of 
flour. The first surprise was followed by a tendency 
to question the census data despite its having been 
gathered from an overwhelming percentage of the in- 
dustries under canvass. There are still some who 
insist that the figures are wrong, and these will gain 
little comfort from the confirmation of their accuracy 
now available. 

Undoubtedly commercial baking is making steady 
gains at the expense of household consumption of flour. 
How rapidly this change is proceeding can only be 
guessed at, and these guesses may be quite as wrong 
as were the pre-census guesses on the bakery produc- 
tion of bread. The disturbing part of the whole situa- 
tion is that the change from household to commercial 
baking apparently is accompanied by a steady decrease 
in the per capita consumption of flour. The daily 
standard loaf from the bakery seemingly takes the 
place of the numerous flour consuming dainties which 
formerly came from the housewife’s oven. 


THE DEATH OF J. C. PILLMAN 


HE life of Mr. J. C. Pillman, who died last week 

at the age of 71 years, was typical of the highest 
ideals and the finest traditions of the generations of 
British merchants who have extended the commerce 
of England to every part of the world. Beginning 
as a clerk with a London firm of grain importers, 
he was for more than half a century identified with 
the international trade in grain and flour. Few men 
have been privileged to serve it so faithfully or to 
contribute more largely to its present high standards 
of fair trading and commercial honor. 

Mr. Pillman’s connection with the American flour 
trade dated from the establishment of a flour depart- 
ment of the old London firm of Watson & Medill in 
1879. He was placed in charge of the new venture 
and immediately undertook to establish direct connec- 
tion with millers in Minneapolis, who at that time 
were engaged in pioneer efforts to export a part of 
their products. So successful was he in the new field 
that six years later he felt justified in engaging in 
business on his own account, and in association with 
Percy E. Phillips founded the firm of Pillman & 
Phillips. 

For more than forty years he continued the active 
head of this establishment, which, by energy, enter- 
prise and invariable adherence to the most scrupulous 
principles of commercial integrity, gradually expanded 
its business to cover every British and the principal 
Irish markets. In March of last year Mr. Pillman and 
his senior associate, Mr. Louis B. Phillips, retired from 
active service and turned over the direction of the 
firm’s affairs to their sons, whose years of training in 
the business assured continuance of the sound policies 
which have brought it such great success. 

Supplementing his own commercial activities, Mr. 
Pillman rendered distinguished service to the industry 
as a long-time official and for several terms president 
of the London Flour Trade Association, and as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Flour Importers. 
In every connection he was always to be counted upon 
for wise counsel, energetic leadership and steadfast 
adherence to right principles of business conduct. Of 
Victorian simplicity and gentle manners, he made and 
held friends with his fine sincerity and invariable kind- 
liness. His memory will long be treasured both by 
his associates in the British flour trade and by the 
many millers in the United States and Canada whose 
good fortune it was to know him. 






























































































































































The following table shows the flour output 


at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
NORTHWEST— July 18 July 19 
July 17 July 10 1925 1924 
Minneapolis . 206,345 160,982 279,152 220,622 
St. Paul 7,876 8,778 8,483 8,804 
Duluth-Superior 19,195 13,770 16,320 16,265 
Outside mills*..132,778 175,637 226,604 242,539 


366,194 359,167 530,509 488,230 





Totals 

SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City ...115,282 107,716 122,706 107,900 
Wichita ....... 46,442 26,415 37,407 38,016 
Salina ........ 34,139 22,400 21,046 18,797 
St. Joseph 50,532 39,726 7,322 45,302 


Omaha .....«+- 5 16,399 is, 382 21,187 
Outside millst.. 293, "396 233,965 222,993 209,017 








.559,916 446,621 450,856 440,219 


























Totals 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 22,300 15,400 27,600 23,500 
Outsidet 27,500 34,000 41,600 41,500 
Toledo .....,5-: 830,500 32,400 31,800 25,800 
Outside 19,400 31,785 32,670 56,211 
Indianapolis ... 7,052 7,033 8,941 11,118 
Southeast ..... 52,782 69,623 104,043 72,418 
Totals .159,534 190,241 246,654 230,547 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 22,300 16,180 11,434 36,862 
Seattle ........ 27,524 16,504 24,064 29,490 
Tacoma ......-. $3,183 20,543 20,936 22,236 
Totals 83,007 63,227 56,434 88,588 
Buffalo ........207,959 172,386 204,555 155,199 
Chicago ....... 39,000 37,000 36,000 38,000 
Milwaukee .... seses seeeee 7,000 3,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The folldwing, table shows the percentages 
of activity of Mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when ap- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 
NORTHWEST— July 18 July 19 


July 17 July 10 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 39 30 53 39 
St. Paul ...cecees 36 40 39 35 
Duluth-Superior .. 52 27 44 44 
Outside mills* ... 53 46 55 60 
Average ....-. 44 37 53 47 
SOUTHWEST— : 
Kansas City ..... 76 71 81 72 
Wichita .......00% 74 42 57 58 
BalimA occcccccecs 96 63 48 47 
St. Joseph .......- 106 83 57 95 
Omaha ....-seeee 73 60 71 85 
Outside millst ... 80 65 61 66 
Average ..... 82 65 64 68 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHE _— : 
St. Louis ........+.- 33 43 36 
Outsidet .......- 31 39 48 47 
Tole@oO .....cseeee 64 68 66 56 
Outside] ......- 52 36 60 54 
Indianapolis ...... 35 35 45 55 
Southeast .......- 35 49 69 41 
Average ..... 39 42 58 46 
PACIFIC COAST— ‘ 
Portland .......--. 36 26 19 59 
MOGERIO ccc scceceee 52 31 46 56 
Tacoma ......+++> 58 36 37 39 
Average ....- 48 31 33 52 
Buffalo ......++++: 87 72 86 83 
Chicago ......+e.. 97 92 90 95 
Milwaukee ......- oe 58 25 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 


mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 

+Southwestern 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


mills outside of centers 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


w——-Week ending——, Jan. 1, 1926, to 


July 10 July 3 July 10, 1926 
ely See 9 2 76,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 

o——Week ending——, 

July 10 July 3 
wowed 206,000 


Jan. 1, 1926, to 
July 10, 1926 
5,093,000 
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Domestic Demand.—Continued advances in flour prices, contingent upon 
the sensational wheat market, have effectively checked flour buying, and have 
left prospective flour buyers in a serious quandary. Those who hesitated to 
anticipate their distant requirements at the beginning of 
the new crop year are still more reluctant to buy at the 
present peak. Their hope is that the bull element in 
the wheat market, which is quite generally believed to 
be due to a large extent to outside speculation, will 
collapse when professional traders regain control. 

Although the decline in current business is marked, 
in contrast with recent activity, last week’s trading was 

, in fair volume, particularly in hard winter flour. Buf- 
falo reported reasonably large commitments at the end of the week. New 
soft winter wheat flour has begun moving to the southern trade, but in dis- 
appointing volume, high prices at the very beginning of the season’s trade 
in this class of flour having upset the calculations of soft wheat millers for 
a brisk early movement. 

High wheat prices have reduced Canadian flour trade to a quiet level, 
and buyers are generally awaiting more definite indications as to the size 
of the Canadian crop. 

Export Trade—Both European and Latin American importers have 
largely withdrawn from the American flour market owing to the high prices, 
and sales last week to these quarters were very light. 

Production.—Flour output is steadily increasing in the Southwest, al- 
though some millers complain that the rate of improvement does not keep 
pace with the volume of flour sold and the low condition of stocks, and that 
directions are not active. Operations of spring wheat and soft winter wheat 
mills continue about normal for this season. 

Flour Prices—Wide variation is displayed in the movement of flour 
prices. Minneapolis mill quotations average 50c higher than a week ago, 
Kansas City 20c and St. Louis 10c. Buffalo prices are 5@10c¢ lower. 

Millfeed.—With pasturage rapidly deteriorating under dry weather, and 
with the prospect of light hay and feed grain crops, the millfeed market has 
made a sharp advance, and prices average about $2 ton over those of a week 


ago. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Enea., July 20.—(Special Cable)—Business is confined to re- 


sellers. Forward buying is at a standstill. Kansas offers are above buyers’ 
views. Canadian prices have risen so rapidly that buyers refuse to follow 
them. Australians are receiving considerable attention after an advance of 


Is. Mills offer Canadian oe at 49@50s per 280 lbs ($8.33@8.51 bbl), ex- 
ports at 47s ($7.99 bbl), Kansas exports at 46s ($7.82 bbl), American milled 

Manitobas at 48s ($8.16 bbl), American low grade at 30s ($5.10 bbl), Ar- 
gentine at 21s 6d ($3.66 bbl), Australian patents at 42s ($7.14 bbl), and home 
milled straight run at equal to 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—Business is impossible at the present high prices, especially 
as buyers have covered their needs for the next few months. Mills offer 
Kansas tops for July-August shipment at $8.60@8.70 per 100 kilos ($7.65@ 
7.75 bbl), straights at $8.30 ($7.40 bbl), Canadian exports, old crop, at $8.80 
@9 ($7.85@8.02 bbl), new crop, October shipment, at $8.30 ($7.40 bbl), and 
home milled, delivered, at $8.75 ($7.80 bbl). 

Hamburg.—tThe market is firm, but demand is slow. Import business is 
at a standstill, owing to the anticipated new duties. Resellers alone are 
making sales. Mills offer Canadian exports for July-August shipment at $9 
@9.30 per 100 kilos ($8.02@8.29 bbl), Kansas for July-August-September 
shipment at $8.40@8.80 ($748@7.85 bbl), English patents at $8.88@9.84 
($7.90@8.77 bbl), home milled at $11.58@11.70 ($10.32@10.42 bbl), and rye 
flour at $7.80@8.34 ($6.95@7.43 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is a fair demand, especially for Kansas patents at 
$8.85 per 100 kilos ($7.88 bbl), August shipment. Texas patents are offered 
at $8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.57 bbl), August shipment, Canadian tops at $8.75 
($7.80 bbl), and exports at $9.25 ($8.24 bbl). 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 








A TREATISE ON THE VITAMIN 
“Vitamins in Human and Animal Nu- 
trition” is the subject of a pamphlet 
written by R. Adams Dutcher, head of 
the department of agriculture and bio- 
logical chemistry at Pennsylvania State 


College, and published for complimen- 
tary distribution by the Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co., Lamar, Colo. It 
presents a very informative discussion 
of the discovery and occurrence of vita- 
mins. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
SPR 143% 142% 166% 150% 
BBscceas 144% 143 167% 151% 
Tine «406 143% 142% 167 151% 
eer 145% 145% 171 154% 
_, FOS 146 145% 169% 155 5% 
I 146% 146% 172% 158% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
Bai taaes 134% 134% 140% 140% 
BGs canes 135% 135% 141% 141 
BS Sure 0% 135% 134% 141 140% 
BB ccewes 137% 137% 144% 143% 
|) PO 136% 137% 142% 143% 
BP wit 064% 137% | | re Se 144% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
July July Oct July Sept. 
| ae 160 140% 143 139% 
| ee 159% 141% 144% 139% 
| ere 158% 141% 143% 139 % 
| Pe 161% 144% 146% 142% 
B¥etesie 162% 145% 146 142% 
BP sew cde 162% 146 % 147 148% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July July Oct. Aug Sept. 
er 170% 156 149% 150% 
BOnsseee 171% 160% 148% 149% 
| ae 171% 158% 149% 150% 
Beeccees 173% 161% 150% 152 
| RPE 173% 161% 151 150 
Pere 172% aa ~ “savee | esac 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
 Pvere 75% 80% 74% 17% 
“rrr 74% 8056 76 17% 
See 765% 82% 17% 79% 
eee 76% 82% 17% 79% 
Se 77% 82% 717% 80% 
Weéawses 80% 85% 81% 84 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
Pwsadee 38% 40% 38 38% 
BOs o-ve84 38% 40% 38 38% 
ere 388% 41 38 38% 
are 39% 41% 39% 39% 
\ ror 39% 41% 38% 89% 
BP udiads 40% 43 40 40% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
: 102% 105% 99 100% 
eee 104 107% 102 102% 
| ee 104 106% 102% 102% 
ena: 4s 104% 107% 104% 105 
| eee 105% 108% 105% 106 
ee 107 110 107% 108 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
BBeccsee 241 242 238% 241% 
| Pee 244% 244% 240% 242% 
re 245 245% 241% 244% 
| aS 251% 252% 248% 252 
Beis cere 251 251% 248% 2652 
Be sewer 252% 253% 249% 252% 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending July 17, in barrels (000's 


omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 5 11 215 264 os ar 
Kansas City .. 22 14 128 150 
Chicago ...... 237 235 166 153 e* ee 
New York .... 199 220 99 53 233 2562 
Boston ....... 31 28 oe 23 ee ae 
Baltimore .... 12 13 4 4 vs hie 
Philadelphia . 32 38 30 $2° 117 109 
Milwaukee ... 20 71 2 10 o8 ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 100 148 99 171 233 228 
*Buffalo ...... 107 203 ee ee es 
tNashville ... .. ig a on 15 22 


*Receipts by lake only. +¢Figures for 10 


days ending July 11. 





SELLS 3-LB PACKAGES OF FLOUR 

Oxrtanoma City, Oxra.—“Our next 
step probably will be to put up flour in 
capsules,” says an Oklahoma miller who 
recently began packing the staff of life 
in 3-lb packages. Previously the small- 
est package was 6 lbs. Millers of this 
territory have hesitated about engaging 
extensively in the package business, be- 
cause it would seem that the number of 
package consumers has declined. 








Flour quotations, reported to The 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 20. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .......+++-- $8.90@ 9.50 tt$9.75@ 9.95 $....@.... $8.40@ 9.00 $9.75@ 9.85 $9.30@ 9.75 §§$9.40@ 9.65 $9.75@10.00 $10.80@11.00 $9.50@10.00 $8.50@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ....... 8.50@ 9.15 ftt9.835@ 9.45 Th). fae 8.15@ 8.40 9.40@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.60 §§8.90@ 9.15 9.00@ 9.50 9.40@10.80 9.00@ 9.50 CeCe Weise 
Spring first clear .....-++eeee+s 7.40@ 7.80 6.90@ 7.10 coeQ@cces 7.10@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.60 7.75@ 8.25 «ed's on 7.765@ 8.00 8.25@ 9.00 Pe Perr eo ee 
Hard winter short patent .... 7.60@ 8.20 oe Decca 7.85@ 7.70 7.25@ 7.75 7.90@ 8.25 7.70@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 8.50@ 9.00 7.75@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.20 8.00@ 8.2 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.90@ 7.40 vy. oe 6.75@ 7.20 6.75@ 7.25 7.40@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.80 7.50@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.50 Pree 7.40@ 7.90 Ser, were 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.45@ 6.70 wy ss 5.70@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.40 b.0'9 MP sawe so Devee rer: ea ‘¢Rbheece aK ie Pi ede « 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.35@ 7.70 — ..@. 7.40@ 7.75 8.90@ 9.00 ee ae 7.40@ 7.65 a Per 8.35@ 9.25 7.40@ 7.90 9.00@ 9.25 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.90@ 7.20 SS .@. 6.80@ 7.20 ....@.... 7.10@ 7.60 *6.40@ 6.65 *7.00@ 7.75  7.60@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.40 7.175@ 8.25 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.10@ 6.55 «vase es x FT 6.20@ 6.60 snp leVas re aa ae ied er ee 7.25@ 7.60 er ae 7.00@ 7.50 
Rye flour, white ..........+... 6.20@ 6.45 6.40@ 6.90 --@. so @Deves 6.60@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.10 6.65@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.20 --@ -@ 
Rye flour, Gark ...ccccccceces 4.20@ 4.60 4.00@ 4.30 -@. re 4.50@ 4.90 Tee Lee 4.60@ 4.85 6.50@ 6.75 4.85@ 4.90 @. , 
Seattle = sg San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ote) ‘ $....@ 8.70 TEAMGAS 2. cceces $....@ $8.50@ 8.70 Spring top patent{...$....@9.20 $....@9.156 Spring first clearf ...$....@7.60 $6.95 
GEPREMED co ccodies ae @.. 7. 30@ 7.50 BOGE 0 0 0 0 08 -@ 9.90@10.00 Ontario 90% patentsf. - @6.10 a Ae Spring exports§ .......... 47s 04 ewe 
Cut-OF .cccccees -@. -@. Montana ....... -@ 9.70 @10.00 Spring second patent{ - @8.70 - @8.55 Ontario exports§ ..... 41s@42s 0d 
*Includes near- ae straights. "'}Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes, §140-IbD 


jutes. ttNew crop 60@90c less. 





$$New crop 50c less. 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


HE market has been growing more sensitive to crop news. From the 

sharply bullish effect of the Canadian government forecast, based on 

conditions as of June 30 and issued on July 12, it is clear that the market 
had been entertaining a more favorable view. Canadian trade opinion un- 
doubtedly regarded the probabilities in western Canada on June 30 as being 
better than indicated by the 327,226,000-bu forecast. In some districts de- 
terioration has taken place since July 1, from heat and deficient rainfall, 
but in other districts prospects have been well maintained and in some 
even improved. 

It is too early on June 30 to make an intelligent forecast of the crop in 
western Canada, and the dominion authorities have not been very successful in 
their attempts to do so. On June 30 last year the forecast was 343,454,000 
bus, and the crop harvested was 400,000,000. In the two preceding years the 
government forecast and ultimate outturn compared as follows: 1924, 300,- 
530,000 bus and 235,694,000; and 1928, 341,057,000 bus and 452,260,000. These 
variations are very wide. The record with respect to estimates issued later 
in the year is more satisfactory. 

Developments in the United States spring wheat territory have been 
another important factor affecting prices. Only two new official estimates for 
Europe have been published during the week. Roumania is reported to have 
128,971,000 bus, against 104,608,000 last year, and the outturn in Poland is 
reported as 55,116,000 bus, against 54,408,500 last year. A revised estimate 
for Hungary has appeared in press dispatches, which is probably official, 
making the total for that country 64,670,000, a reduction of 3,330,000 bus from 
the first estimate. A revised estimate for Italy, attributed to the secretary of 
the wheat committee and therefore strictly only semiofficial, reduces the for- 
mer estimate for that country to 183,500,000 bus, against 240,848,500 last year. 

For five European countries so far officially estimated, accepting the 
semiofficial revision for Italy, a decrease of 47,923,000 bus as compared with 
last year is indicated. Including North Africa, India and the United States, 
the net indication for 11 countries in the Northern Hemisphere is an increase 
of 48,258,000 bus. The Canadian estimate is not included in the list for the 
reasons stated above. Conditions in the European countries which are not 
yet reported upon appear to be from only fair to moderately good. 

To recur once more to the Argentine surplus. On July 12 the regular 
government quarterly estimate of the exportable surplus was issued. As of 
July 11 this surplus was given as 50,700,000 bus. This is approximately the 
quantity arrived at by deducting exports from the government estimate of 
April 9, and these figures may now be accepted as representing total quan- 
tities, but with quality still somewhat uncertain. Some mistake must have 
occurred in press dispatches from Washington which led to the much higher 
figures being quoted to which reference was made last week. 

The United States Department of Agriculture will probably soon issue 
its estimate of the world carry-over as of July 1. Because authoritative 
estimates are made as of different dates, there is always danger of confusion 
even for those who try to follow developments closely. Statistics in the 
United States are based on a crop year beginning July 1, and this is unques- 
tionably the correct crop year for the United States. Europe, however, 
thinks in terms of a crop year beginning Aug. 1, which is also now the crop 
year for Canada. The southern hemisphere countries issue their statements 
for crop years beginning either Dec. 1 or Jan. 1, and Indian statistics are 
for a crop year beginning April 1. Figures from these various sources are 
published from time to time which, for the above reason, are not comparable 
with each other. 

Europe is the chief market for the surpluses of all other countries, and 
grain firms with head offices in Europe reach out into all other countries and 
play a large part in the movement of the surpluses. Partly for these reasons 
and partly because there is more wheat produced in countries which have 
adopted the statistical year beginning Aug. 1 than in all other countries, 
it is important always to understand the statistical position in terms of an 


August-July crop year. 


On these grounds, the August-July statistical year, in as far as prac- 
ticable and unless it is clearly stated otherwise, will be adopted in these 


articles when dealing with world supplies and movements. 


If this is clearly 


understood there should be no confusion and adjustments to other bases 


of calculation can easily be made. 











crop rye flour have been slowed down 
by reason of an advance of 6@7c bu in 
the cash market within the last few days. 
There is plenty of inquiry for new, but 
mills are extremely cautious about re- 
sponding in view of the fact that the 
September option is quoted 3c higher 
than July, and the December nearly 8c 
higher. Every indication points to a 
short crop, but one of high quality. 
There is not much old crop rye flour 
left, and mills are holding it in line with 
the grain market, which brings the level 
to a point where buyers, unaccustomed 
to immediate values, buy only when ur- 
gent needs compel purchasing. Mills are 
cleaning up the supply of old rye and 
therefore operating at about the usual 
midsummer rate. Quotations, July 17: 
fancy rye patent $6.20@6.30 bbl, pure 
white $5.75@6.25, medium $5.25@5.35, 
pure dark $3.95@4.25, and ordinary dark 
>3.50@3.80, in 98-Ib cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis.—What little business is 
being done in rye flour is on a very low 
conversion basis. At least, some millers 
Say that reported sales in Chicago and 
the East are so far below their own ask- 
ing prices that their competitors must 





not figure any conversion cost at all. 
Occasionally, a baker will take on 500 to 
1,000 bbls, for delivery in small lots in 
mixed cars during the year. With fu- 
tures still higher than spot, mills are 
urging their customers to anticipate their 
needs at present market prices. Pure 
white rye flour is quoted at $6.40@6.90 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis ; 
pure medium at $5.50@5.90 and pure 
dark at $4@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 6,264 bbls flour, compared with 
5,823 the previous week. 

Chicago.—Buyers are beginning to dis- 
play more interest in new crop rye flour 
in this market, and there were some sales 
made last week. Bookings were mainly 
in one and two car lots. Old crop was 
quiet. Mills are holding prices firm, and 
this has restricted business. Local mills 
are running their rye units to full ca- 
pacity, the output totaling 11,000 bbls 
last week, compared with 8,000 the pre- 
vious week. Old crop white was quoted, 
July 17, at $6@6.25, medium $5.70@6, 
dark $4@4.40, 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in small 
supply and 50c bbl higher in sympathy 
with the strength in raw materials. 
Quotations, July 17: white $6.75@7 bbl, 
medium $6.50@6.75, dark $6.25@6.50. 

Baltimore.—There is very little rye 
flour used here compared with former 
times, due probably to prohibition and 
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the demise of the free lunch. Formerly, 
Baltimore had many car lot buyers of 
rye flour, but nowadays it is the custom 
for several consumers to buy a car to- 
gether and divide it. Closing prices, 
July 17: white patent, $6.50@6.75 bbl; 
dark, $4.75@5. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for rye flour last 
week showed a decided improvement, not- 
withstanding that prices were consider- 
ably higher. The bulk of orders were in 
fair-sized lots for prompt shipment. 
Quotations, July 17: pure white rye, 
$6.25@6.75; medium rye, $5.50@5.75; 
dark rye, $4@4.50,—all in cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 


Buffalo.—Rye flour prices are higher, 
due to an advance in the grain rather 
than to any improvement in the demand 
for the flour. Owing to higher white 
flour prices, it is possible that good sales 
of rye flour might be made should the 
price recede. Quotations, July 17: 
white $6.60@6.75, medium $6.25@6.35, 
dark $4.50@4.90. 


Duluth—Early last week there was 
some outside inquiry for rye flour, but 
the advance in raw material prices 
drove buyers out of the market and the 
local trade placed all the business. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons, July 
17: pure white, $6.50 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$5.85; No. 3 dark, $4.15; No. 5 blend, 
$6.25; No. 8 rye, $5.15. 


Boston.—Rye flour advanced sharply 
last week, but demand was slow. Quo- 
tations, July 17: choice white patents 
$6.65@7 bbl, standard patents $6.50@ 
6.75; dark rye, $4.75@4.80; rye meal, 
$5.20@5.25. 





TITLE TO ORDER SHIPMENTS 


That a shipment is made to the ship- 
ping seller’s own order under bill of lad- 
ing attached to draft for the price and 
permitting inspection by the buyer is 
not conclusive that title has not passed 
to the buyer, so far as transportation 
risks are concerned, holds the Virginia 
supreme court of appeals in the case of 
Rountree vs. Graham (131 S. E. 198). A 
presumption that title was not intended 
to pass is raised by these circumstances, 
but the presumption may be overcome 
by proof of a contrary intention of the 
parties. 

A South Carolina flour case—Green- 
wood Grocery Co. vs. Canadian County 
Mill Co. (52 S. E. 192) is cited by the 
Virginia court on the proposition that 
a presumption of retention of title arises 
under shipments of this kind. 


A. L. H. Street: 





OUR DAILY BREAD 

If you know how to figure it, 
you can get some interesting re- 
sults by apportioning the Kansas 
wheat crop of 140,515,000 bus | 
among the population of the Unit- | 
ed States. Then if you live in 
Kansas you will be proud that 
your state is able to support the 
whole country for so long a time. 
If you don’t live in Kansas, you 
will be thankful that Kansas pro- 
vides your daily bread at such a 
low price. 

The Kansas crop of 140,515,000 
bus will make 31,225,000 bbls flour, 
and that much flour will provide 
12,490,000,000 loaves of bread, 
which would give every person in 
the country 104 loaves of bread 
and would fill the requirements of 
the average consumer for one year. 

Verily, Kansas gives us this day 
our daily bread. 

Not many citizens of this great 
country are aware of the impor- 
tance of Kansas in supplying the 
| daily table of a nation of 120,000,- 
000 people, nor do they dwell on 
| the fact that Kansas doesn’t kick 
much about the price of wheat or 
anything else. 

Of course, if you stick your nose 
into government statistics you will 
find an estimate of 650,000,000 bus 
wheat needed to supply the de- 
mands of the country for bread, 
seed and other purposes.—Daily 
Drovers Telegram. 


























CHICAGO MASTER BAKERS DIS. 
APPROVE OF PANHANDLING 


An Open Letter to the Allied Trades: 


The city of Chicago has quite a few 
bakeries, both retail and wholesale. It 
has, consequently, quite a few bakers’ 
associations, and it is possible that many 
who are interested in our industry might 
become a bit confused and wonder how 
they are all related to one another. 

The mission of these few lines is to 
clarify this somewhat and to make 
known the position and policies of the 
Chicago Master Bakers’ Association, the 
original bakers’ association of Chicago. 
This association was organized forty 
years ago and has continued successfully 
its activities in the interest of the retail 
bakers these many years. The success 
obtained and the accomplishments of 
these forty years are attributable to the 
genuine spirit of earnest co-operation 
within the organization as well as with 
those allied to the industry, for every 
concerted effort for the advancement of 
the baking industry. 

We have always co-operated with our 
friends, the Chicago South Side Master 
Bakers’ Association and the Chicago 
Master Bakers’ Singing Society, as well 
as with the local Bohemian, Hebrew and 
Polish associations, but do not dictate 
the policies or influence the decisions of 
either of these associations in the con- 
duct of their organizations. 

With no motive in mind other than 
self-defense, lest another article such as 
appeared editorially in one of our trade 
journals recently might be released and 
indirectly reflect on our policies, we felt 
it necessary to broadcast our ideas and 
ideals. The Chicago Master Bakers’ 
Association does not approve of the so- 
licitation of ads for an advertising pro- 
gram and has not done it for many, 
many years. Neither do we send or ap- 
prove of sending quantities of tickets to 
the firms of the allied trades with the 
idea of sandbagging them to pay for our 
entertainments. We are absolutely op- 
posed to begging in any form and make 
no exceptions. We are truly a bakers’ 
association and our membership roll is 
limited to bakers only. Lest some may 
obtain a mistaken idea that we do not 
welcome or perhaps resent the company 
of the allied trades, we wish to say that 
not all of our entertainments are limited 
to bakers only and that we have several 
open events each year. To these our 
allied friends are cordially invited and 
we enjoy their company and appreciate 
the hearty spirit which they accord us, 
but the decision to accept or refuse lies 
entirely with them. We hold no threats 
nor use any hammers. These are the 
policies of the Chicago Master Bakers’ 
Association and we are proud to let the 
bakery world know of them. 

Gerorce Cuvusster, Jr., Secretary. 
MarsHatt O, Denssy, President. 





ADVANCES TO SALESMEN 

A contract employing a salesman pro- 
vided for advancement to him of reason- 
able traveling expenses and $100 per 
week, “to be charged against commis- 
sion account.” Interpreting this provi- 
sion, the appellate term of the New York 
supreme court decided in the case of 
Markstein vs. M. Ufland & Co. (214 N. 
Y. Supp. 476) that the salesman was 
entitled to the $100 weekly advancement 
during the life of the contract, regard- 
less of the amount of commissions earned, 
and that on advances exceeding the com- 
missions earned the salesman is not bound 
to repay the difference, in the absence 
of special agreement to that effect. The 
drawing account is to be offset only 
against commissions actually earned. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





June shipments of wheat to Europe 
amounted to 64,000,000 bus against 45,- 
000,000 for May and 52,000,000 in June 
last year. 
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CURB ON SPECULATING RECOMMENDED 
BY GRAIN FUTURES ADMINISTRATION 


Prevention of Abnormal Price Fluctuations Given as Object—Desirability of Having 
Exchanges Ban the Making of New Contracts After the Middle 
of the Current Delivery Month Is Emphasized 


Wasnrixoron, D. C., July 20.— (Special 
Telegram)—A special report on fluctua- 
tions in wheat futures has been issued 
by the Grain Futures Administration. 
With reference to the wild markets of 
the early part of 1925 the letter of sub- 
mittal to the secretary says: 

“As set forth in the body of this re- 
port, the majority of the days on which 
there were wide and erratic price fluc- 
tuations were days on which one or more 
of the large traders bought or sold May 
wheat to the extent of 2,000,000 bus or 
more. 

“During this period there were eight 
traders who accumulated a long or a 
short line of 2,000,000 bus or more. 
These large speculative operations were 
important price making factors and the 
results show the need for the develop- 
ment of some plan of limiting excessive 
speculative transaction or otherwise pre- 
venting sudden and abnormal price fluc- 
tuations that have but little, if any, re- 
lationship to supply and demand. 

“Although not embodied in this report, 
additional studies clearly indicate the de- 
sirability that exchanges prohibit the 
making of new contracts after, say, the 
fifteenth of the current delivery month. 
This would give ample time for the set- 
tlement of outstanding contracts and 
would do much toward preventing a 
squeeze such as occurred in July wheat 
in 1925, when the price advanced 9c on 
the last day of the month.” 


H. N. BATHGATE & CO., 
BRITISH IMPORTERS, FAIL 


Lonvon, Ena., July 9.—The firm of 
H. N. Bathgate & Co., flour importers, 
Bristol, Eng., has applied to the court 
of bankruptcy for a receiver to be ap- 
pointed. The firm is an old-established 
one and at one time did a large business 
in flour and feedingstuffs. The financial 
losses of the company are probably due 
to the ill health of H. N. Bathgate, who 
has not been able to attend personally 
to the business for some time. 

A great deal of sympathy is felt for 
the failure of the firm, as it is considered 
that had it not been for Mr. Bathgate’s 
poor health, the present position would 
not have been brought about. Up to the 
present, no information has been issued 
as to the assets and liabilities. 


FIRE DESTROYS UNIT OF 
BLAIR ELEVATOR COMPANY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Fire early this 
week destroyed one unit of the Blair 
Elevator Corporation, Atchison, Kansas, 
together with the company’s offices and 
about 60,000 bus wheat and corn. More 
than 200,000 bus grain in other units of 
the elevator were damaged. ‘The flames 
spread to other buildings in Atchison, 
destroying six of them. Damage to the 
elevator is estimated at $250,000, all of 
which is covered by insurance. It is be- 
lieved that the fire was caused by an ex- 
plosion within the elevator. A feed mix- 
ing mill, installed only two months ago, 
was in the burned building. 

The Blair Elevator Corporation is 
largely owned by the same interests as 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, which 
suffered a $300,000 fire loss in 1921. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
REVIEWS BREAD INQUIRY 


Wasninoaron, D, C.—A release of the 
Federal Trade Commission, covering its 
investigations into the bread business, 
the grain trade, co-operative farm mar- 
keting groups, open price associations, 
etc., in which the allied grain trades may 
be interested or involved, says: “A reso- 
lution of the Senate, of Feb. 16, 1924, 
directed the commission to investigate the 
production, distribution, transportation, 
and sale of flour and bread, and related 


lines of business with respect to costs, 
prices and profits, and any other evi- 
dence as to monopoly or restraint of 
trade. Pending an interpretation by the 
attorney-general of the limitations in the 
appropriations act for 1925-26, this work 
was suspended from July 1 until Nov. 
11, but was thereafter resumed, and is 
now under way. Near the end of April 
subpeenas to procure the testimony of 
witnesses and the production of certain 
documentary evidence relating to alleged 
violations of the antitrust laws in con- 
nection with the flour trade were issued 
by the commission and made returnable 
in Chicago on April 28, 1926. 

“The Millers’ National Federation in- 
stead of complying therewith, petitioned 
the supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia for an injunction against said 
proceedings, and a temporary order was 
issued, but the final decision has not yet 
been handed down. On May 7, 1926, the 
commission sent to the Senate a prelimi- 
nary report.” 


APPARENT UNDERESTIMATE 
IN LAST YEAR’S WHEAT CROP 


H. N. Owen, editor of Farmstead, 
Stock & Home, writes that unless an 
apparent underestimate in last year’s 
wheat crop is taken into consideration, 
there may be serious errors in figuring 
the supplies for 1926. He says: 

“The following gives the accepted to- 
tal domestic disappearance figures of 
wheat for the past five years: 1925-26, 
608,000,000 ; 1924-25, 632,000,000; 1923-24, 
666,000,000; 1922-23, 644,000,000; 1921- 
22, 558,000,000; 1920-21, 590,000,000, and 
1919-20, 656,000,000. 

“It is admitted the. 1921 crop was 
underestimated. On no other basis was 
it possible to account for the drop of 
76,000,000 in apparent disappearance 
from the previous year. It is also evi- 
dent the 1920 crop was also underesti- 
mated. ‘This shows an underestimate is 
nothing new. We now come to the 1925- 
26 crop. 

“Last October, the government esti- 
mated the 1925 crop as 416,000,000 win- 
ter and 282,000,000 spring, total 698,000,- 
000. In its final December report, it 
called the winter wheat 398,000,000 and 
spring 271,000,000, a total of 669,000,000 
bus. The July 1, 1925, carry-over was 
87,000,000 bus, giving supplies for the 
1925 crop year of 756,000,000. 

“Out of this we exported 103,000,000, 
estimated carry-over of wheat July 1, 
1926, in all positions. Including flour 
stocks figured as wheat at 45,000,000 
bus, we have an apparent disappearance 
for all purposes of 608,000,000 bus. 
There is nothing to indicate that our ac- 
tual consumption of wheat was any less 
in the crop year 1925-26 than the pre- 
vious years. 

“As a matter of fact, we think the dis- 
appearance figure for 1924-25 is too low, 
but allowing it to stand, the average 
for the three years preceding the 1925-26 





crop year is 647,000,000. Then why 
should we drop to 608,000,000 when we 
were supposed to have used 656,000,000 
during the 1919 crop year with a smaller 
population? If we had used in the last 
year the three-year average from a crop 
and carry-over of 756,000,000 bus, we 
would have been down to about 6,000,000 
wheat in all positions July 1.” 


UNITED BISCUIT CO. 
BUYS TOLEDO FIRM 


Totevo, Onto. — Announcement was 
made on July 14 of the sale of the 
Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio, to 
the United Biscuit Co., operating a num- 
ber of plants, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. W. E. Bettridge will continue as 
president of the Lakeside Biscuit Co., 
while K. F. MacLennan, president of 
the United Biscuit Co., will act as vice 
president, and R. F. Megowen, treasur- 
er of the United Biscuit Co., as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

It was a coincidence that the sale took 
place on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Toledo business by 
Mr. Bettridge. The Lakeside company 
has a capital of $130,000 preferred, and 
7,500 no par value shares of common 
stock. The consideration involved in the 
sale is reported as $1,000,000. 

The Toledo company was started with 
a capital of about $400, with no cus- 
tomers. Today the factory covers nearly 
a half city block and has a baking ca- 
pacity of more than a car of flour a 
day and 10 tons of sugar. The com- 
pany manufactures over 100 varieties of 
crackers, cakes and cookies. Additional 
land, adjoining the present plant, has 
been purchased and extensions planned 
will make this one of the largest plants 
in Ohio. Branches are maintained in 
Detroit, Cleveland and Marion, Ohio. 

Mr. Bettridge came from England 
where as a boy his first occupation was 
greasing pans in an English bakery. He 
modestly ascribes the success of his busi- 
ness to the unusual loyalty of employees 
connected with him. 

Directors of the Lakeside company will 
be W. E. Bettridge, president and gen- 
eral manager; A. E. Woodgate, assist- 
ant manager; John Gray, superintendent; 
K. F. MacLennan and Fred Falerno. 








PILLSBURY TO BUILD 
WAREHOUSE IN MEMPHIS 


Mempuis, Tenn.—In order to increase 
its distributing facilities for the southern 
territory, the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, has bought a site on Trigg 
Avenue here and will erect a warehouse 
of about 25,000 bbls capacity. Harry L. 
Douty is manager of the local branch, 
and it is planned to make this the dis- 
tributing point for the entire South. 

CELEBRATES EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 

Battimore, Mp.—Charles J. Weber, of 
C. J. Weber & Co., flour jobbers, cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday on July 16. 
For 50 years he has been in the flour 
business for himself, having succeeded E. 
N. Gardner & Co., who preceded him for 
nearly 50 years more in the same line. 
He naturally has a large acquaintance- 
ship among the mills of the country. 
It is said that the colonel, as Mr. Weber 
is affectionately known by some of his 
friends, has never suffered a day’s sick- 
ness in his life. 











Old Stone Mills Being Abandoned 





PICTURESQUE old stone 

mills, like that of the illus- 
tration, are found throughout the 
rich wheat growing region of 
southeastern Pennsylvania. While 
some of them have been in active 
operation for over 100 years, 
many are no longer used for their 
original purpose. This is due to 
the fact that baker wagons now 
traverse the countryside, provid- 
ing the farm wife with bread, thus 
obviating the necessity of her do- 
ing her own baking. 
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DEATH OF J. F. BALDWIN 


Kansas Miller Dies Suddenly from Heart 
Attack While at Office—Burial Took 
Place at Peoria, Il. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—J. F. Baldwin, 
vice president, treasurer and sales man- 
ager of the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co., died suddenly on July 16 
while at work in his office. Death was 
due to a heart attack, which probably 
resulted from acute indigestion, of which 
he had previously complained. He was 
47 years old. 

Mr. Baldwin had been discussing mar- 
ket matters with Fred E. Goodrich, pres- 
ident of the company, when he was 
seized with the attack and died almost 
immediately. Mr. Goodrich accompanied 
the body to Peoria, Ill., where funeral 
services and burial were held July 18, 
from the home of a brother, B. H. Bald- 
win. Mr. Baldwin is survived by a 
widow and one son, both of whom were 
visiting his former home, Abingdon, Va., 
at the time the death occurred. 

Mr. Baldwin formed his connection 
with the Arkansas City Milling Co. about 
two and a half years ago. He was for- 
merly manager of the Kaw Milling Co., 
Topeka, Kansas. He was particularly 
well known to bakers and millers in the 
Southwest. 


CO-OPERATIVE PROBLEMS 
CONSIDERED AT MEETING 


Co-operative grain marketing, farm- 
ers’ elevator problems, wheat pooling, 
etc., were discussed on July 13-15 at the 
American Institute of Co-operation, in 
session at the University Farm School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

On the opening day A. F. Nelson, 
Benson, Minn., secretary of the Farmers’ 
Elevator Association, spoke on the com- 
petition with which the farmers’ elevator 
has to contend. B. F, Benson, Minne- 
apolis, former president of the Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce, outlined the 
field service work that grain commission 
companies perform for farmers’ eleva- 
tors. 

“Continuation of the co-operative ele- 
vator movement depends upon the vol- 
untary co-operation of members,” J. W. 
Shorthill, of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, said at the meeting on July 
14. Other speakers included F. S. Betz, 
Chicago, who spoke on the service func- 
tions of state associations; J. J. Knight, 
Kansas City, who considered selling of 
grain by a federation of farmers’ ele- 
vators; C. G. Anderson, Aberdeen, S. D., 
who dealt with operating methods of 
the co-operative line elevator system; 
D. D. Tenney, of the Tenney Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, who outlined the possibili- 
ties of co-operative line elevator opera- 
tion from the viewpoint of a commission 
merchant; F. L, Higgins, of the Salyards 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, who explained 
hedging by farmers’ elevators. 

E. R. Downie, Wichita, of the Kansas 
Co-operative Wheat Marketing Associa- 
tion, was among the speakers on July 
16. The story of wheat prices was told 
by Dr. Holbrook Working, of the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Cal. He advised co-operative 
marketing associations to be cautious in 
attempting to take advantage of price 
fluctuations which they think they can 
forecast. 








LARGE OKLAHOMA WHEAT SALES 

Oxvanoma Crry, Oxta—-A_ cursory 
checking of railroad figures indicates 
that probably 30 per cent of the Okla- 
homa wheat crop has been marketed. 
Other estimates, however, run as high as 
50 per cent. Estimates are made that 
about 1,000,000 bus were moved daily 
during the first half of July. The move- 
ment has been retarded somewhat now 
by rains and a slower export demand. 
Mills, in many cases, have stocks to last 
several months. Protein tests are run- 
ning on a high average this season. 





GRAIN RECEIPTS HEAVY 
Oxtanoma Crtry, Oxia.—A report on 
July 16 from Galveston says that grain 
receipts for the season have exceeded 
10,000,000 bus,—about 4,000,000 more 
than received by this time last year. 
Exports have amounted to 3,857,977 bus. 
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J. C. PILLMAN, BRITISH 
IMPORTER, DEAD AT 71 


Co-Founder of Pillman & Phillips, of Lon- 
don, Liverpool and Bristol, Retired from 
Active Business Last Year 


Lonpow, Enc., July 18.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Joseph Charles Pillman, co-founder 
of Pillman & Phillips, flour importers of 
London, Liverpool and Bristol, and at 
one time president of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Importers and of the 
London Flour Trade Association, died on 
July 13 from diabetes. He was aged 71 
years. Funeral services were held at 
Sidcup on July 16 and were attended by 
a large number of members of the flour 
trade. 

As a young man, in 1873, Mr. Pillman 
entered the employ of the now extinct 





The Late Joseph Charles Pillman 


firm of Power Bros. & Co., grain import- 
ers of New York and London. After a 
short training with this company he be- 
came connected with T. S. Medill & Co. 
In 1879 this firm changed its name to 
Watson & Medill and started a flour 
department, putting Mr. Pillman in 
charge. In 1885 he decided to start a 
flour business of his own and, in part- 
nership with Percy E. Phillips, the 
nucleus of the firm of Pillman & Phillips 
was formed. Later Louis B. Phillips 
joined the firm. He and Mr. Pillman 
announced their retirement from active 
business on March 31, 1925, their sons, 
H. L. Phillips, and J. H. and C. H. 
Pillman, continuing the management. 

Mr. Pillman was one of the most hon- 
ored and valued members of the London 
Flour Trade Association. He was first 
elected to the executive committee in 
1889 and served continuously until 1925. 
In 1890 he was appointed treasurer, in 
1894 vice president. He served as presi- 
dent in 1895, 1904, and from 1916 to 1919. 
He was a trustee of the association since 
1904. He was also president of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers in 
1917, 

Pillman & Phillips’ first connections 
were with the Galaxy Mills Co., the Co- 
lumbia Mill Co., J. A. Christian & Co., 
and Christian Bros. & Co., which later 
formed the firm known as the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co.. When 
Canada became a flour exporting country 
‘ connection was formed with the Lake 
f the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., the 
brands of which are still handled by 
this company. 





EXPORT CERTIFICATES REQUIRED 

The provisional introduction into Swe- 
den of the system of export certificates 
for rye and wheat is provided in bills 
recently passed by the Riksdag. In ac- 
cordance with these bills, government 
regulations are to be issued to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

Any exporter of rye or wheat making 
a consignment of not less than 500 kilos 
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(18 to 20 bus) may obtain from the cus- 
toms a certificate of export which will 
entitle him, within six months, to import 
free of duty a corresponding quantity of 
rye or wheat, or, alternatively, to receive 
a sum equivalent to the duty, with a de- 
duction of 2 per cent in cash. These 
regulations are to come into operation 
on Aug. 1, 1926, and will continue in 
force for two years. 


FLEISCHMANN FAMILY 
TO REMAIN IN CONTROL 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Statements issued 
by the president of the Fleischmann Co. 
and J. P. Morgan & Co. show that the 
banking firm has only acquired a minor- 
ity stock interest in the yeast company. 
The Fleischmann family still owns the 
majority of the stock and will remain in 
full control of its management. Rumors 
that the National Biscuit Co. was inter- 
ested in the deal have been denied by 
the Morgan company. 

It is understood that the Morgan pur- 
chase represented several hundred thou- 
sand shares of stock, but this is only a 
small percentage of the total number of 
shares outstanding, namely 4,500,000. 
Major Max Fleischmann is reputed to 
have personal holdings of the stock of 
over 1,000,000 shares. 

Joseph Wilshire, president of The 
Fleischmann Co., in his statement, says 
that the sale of a part of Major Fleisch- 
mann’s holdings to a banking institution 
was made as the result of frequent ad- 
vice received by Major Fleischmann and 
other members of the family for the wel- 
fare of the business. He states that 
Major Fleischmann will remain chair- 
man of the board of directors and 
that there will be no changes made 
in the officers or personnel of the com- 
pany. J. P. Morgan & Co., he says, 
have no desire to have any voice in the 
management of the company. 








JAMES RICHARDSON BUYS 
VANCOUVER GRAIN FIRM 


Vancouver, B. C.—James Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, have bought the 
W. L. Craig Grain Co., a pioneer or- 
ganization in the Vancouver grain trade 
which has represented the Richardson 
company in Vancouver for a number of 
years. This acquisition will complete a 
chain of offices for the Richardson com- 
pany which stretches from coast to coast. 

W. L. Craig, head of the Craig com- 
pany, will remain in Vancouver as man- 
ager of the new branch of the Richard- 
son company. Mr. Craig is one of the 
best known members of the trade on the 
Pacific Coast, where he has been in the 
grain and flour trade for over 20 years. 





CONVENTION PLANS MADE 
BY PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 


Plans are going forward for the forty- 
ninth annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers’ State Association to be 
held at the Brunswick Hotel, Lancaster, 
Aug. 4-6. An interesting program is be- 
ing arranged. B. F. Isenberg, secretary 
of the association, has advised members 
to make their reservations early. 





WASHINGTON MILL KEPT BUSY 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Howard L. Wil- 
kins, of the Wilkins Rogers Milling Co., 
Inc., left Washington on July 18 for his 
annual vacation at Stockbridge, Mass. 
The company’s mill at Georgetown is the 
only flour mill in use in Washington to- 
day. It was erected nearly three years 
ago following a fire that virtually wiped 
out the old Cissel mill. Capacity opera- 
tions have been enjoyed at this plant 
for the past year, and it is understood 
that large orders have had to be refused. 





FRENCH MONOPOLY PROPOSED 

Paris, France, July 6.—The shortage 
of wheat until the new crop can come 
on to the market has led to the publica- 
tion of the decree previously reported in 
these columns whereby all stocks of 
wheat must be declared immediately and 
must be milled forthwith and delivered 
to bakers as flour by Sept. 15 at the 
latest. 

The council general of the department 
in which Paris is situated has recom- 


mended to the government that it take 
over all transactions in bread grains 
from the time they are received from the 
grower until they are baked as bread. 
It is claimed that the middlemen have 
caused the high price of the grain, and 
they would thus be eliminated. The 
measure is largely directed against the 
two important milling consortiums in 
France which are responsible for nearly 
50 per cent of the flour made from native 
wheat which is used in the country. The 
fact that there was a shortage in the 
native wheat crop last year and that the 
acreage devoted to wheat this year is 
some 500,000 acres less than last year 
seems to have been overlooked by the 
majority of French politicians. Should 
the council general’s recommendation be 
adopted, it would mean that the govern- 
ment would become a direct importer of 
wheat and would operate a monopoly in 
grain and grain products. 
Francis Mirroun. 





MILL TRANSFER MADE 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Grigg Bros. Co. 
has sold its flour and feed mill, Lock- 
port, to the Lockport Light, Heat & 
Power Co., it was announced on July 14. 
The mill was used by various concerns 
until 33 years ago, when it was acquired 
by the Grigg Bros. Co. and rebuilt. It 
may now be used as an addition to the 
power company’s plant. 
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CANADIAN BISCUIT FIRMS 
REPORTED MERGING 


Toronto, Oxt.—Conflicting reports are 
being received from London, Ont., re- 
garding the merging of biscuit manufac- 
turing companies at that point. One 
states that a merger is being formed in 
opposition to the Canada Biscuit Co., 
which was organized a few months ago 
to carry on the business of several amal- 
gamated companies. With this news is 
associated the name of D. S. Perrin & 
Co., Ltd., the only biscuit manufacturers 
at that point that are not now connected 
with any merger. Gossip is also men- 
tioning in the same connection William 
Patterson, Ltd., Brantford, which recent- 
ly assigned. 

On the other hand, a dispatch from 
the same center reports that the Canada 
Biscuit Co. is about to take over the 
plant and business of D. S. Perrin & 
Co., Ltd. The deal is expected to be 
closed as soon as an appraisal of the 
property has been made. Up to the 
present, however, none of these rumors 
have been confirmed, but the latter is the 
one believed to be the more authentic 
of the two. 


Canada exported about 50,000,000 bus 
more wheat in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, than she did in the corre- 
sponding period of 1924-25. 











Futures Rules Adopted by Managing Board 
of New York Produce Exchange 


York Produce Exchange, with B. 

H. Wunder in the chair, on July 14, 
finally approved the rules under which 
the New York grain futures market will 
operate. These regulations had _ been 
unanimously adopted by the grain trade 
at a meeting on July 12, and after being 
posted on the exchange for 10 days, 
they will automatically become opera- 
tive as part of the governing constitu- 
tion of the Produce Exchange. Appli- 
cation will be made immediately to the 
Department of Agriculture for formal 
designation of the New York Produce 
Exchange as a contract market in order 
that wheat contract trading may begin 
by the first of August, which is also the 
commencement of the Canadian crop 
year. 

Many of the regulations governing this 
trading were given in The Northwestern 
Miller, issue of June 30. They cover 
every conceivable contingency in the con- 
duct of the grain futures market. 

Delivery will be at Buffalo and the 
board of managers is empowered to des- 
ignate warehouses the receipts of which 
shall be acceptable for delivery of grain 
under the exchange’s rules. Inspectors 
and necessary assistants will be stationed 
here and at Buffalo, acting under the 
grain inspection department of the New 
York Produce Exchange. All designated 
warehouses will be privileged to store 
together tenderable domestic grain of the 
same grade, quality and dockage, without 
regard to ownership, but grain which has 
not been made tenderable under the ex- 
change’s rules will not be mixed with the 
tenderable product. 


T vo board of managers of the New 


DELIVERIES AT CLOSING PRICES 


“All deliveries shall be made at the 
final market price of the preceding 
day,” the mills provide. “If there is a 
range of prices at the close the deliv- 
ery price shall be the lowest price quot- 
ed. The seller shall allow the buyer five 
days’ free storage and shall further de- 
duct in his invoice any accumulated stor- 
age, insurance or any other charges due 
against the grain at time of delivery, 
but elevation charge is for buyer's ac- 
count. 

“The freight charges to Buffalo shall 
in all cases be fully paid by the seller. 
The grain tendered must not be sub- 
ject to eastern rail rates higher than 
the prevailing ex-lake rates, and if the 
grain carries a through rate from its 
original western point of shipment to 
points east of Buffalo the freight bill 
or waybill covering the western pro- 
portion of the freight charges shall be 
attached to the warehouse receipt, No 


delivery shall be made of less than 1,000 
bus from any one elevator.” 

The following rates of commission 
have been established as the minimum 
charges for the transaction of business: 

“For Members—For the purchase or 
for the sale, or for the purchase and sale 
of grain for future delivery, 4c bu; pro- 
vided, however, that on trades which are 
for the personal account of resident 
members and which are closed during the 
same session commission shall be 1-l6c 
bu. 

“Clearing Rate—Where a member ex- 
ecutes his trade for his personal ac- 
count in the name of a clearing mem- 
ber, and clears through such a clearing 
member, and if the trade is opened and 
closed during the same session, then the 
clearing charge shall be $1.25 for each 
5,000 bus, and on lots of less than 5,000 
bus the clearing charge shall be 35c for 
each 1,000 bus. 

“A nonclearing member may turn over 
to a clearing member future delivery 
orders of a nonmember and receive half 
of the commissions paid by the non- 
member. If so instructed the clearing 
member may render accounts direct to 
the nonmember. 

“A commission merchant who author- 
izes another member of the exchange to 
execute the order of such other member 
in the pit in the name of such commis- 
sion merchant shall allow pit brokerage 
to such other member who so executes 
his own order.” 

The following rates of brokerage have 
been established as minimum charges: 
“For the purchase or sale of grain for 
future delivery, 15c for each 1,000 bus, 
provided the order is for 5,000 bus or 
more, and 25c per 1,000 bus provided the 
order is for less than 5,000 bus.” 

Hours for trading will be from 10:30 
a.m. to 2:15 p.m., except on Saturday, 
when the hours will be from 10:30 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. 

The rule as to margins reads in part 
as follows: 

“All margins on contracts called before 
the clearing house accepts the trade shall 
be deposited in such bank or trust com- 
pany as may have been designated by the 
finance committee of the Produce Ex- 
change, provided that such bank or trust 
company shall not be expressly objected 
to at the time of making the call. In 
case of such objection, then the deposit 
to be made in some duly authorized bank 
or trust company not objected to. When 
margins are called before 2 p.m. they 
must be deposited within one hour of 
the call; if called after 2 p.m. they must 
be deposited before 10:30 a.m. of the 
next business day. In case of failure to 
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deposit as above, then the party calling 
the margin shall have the right to cover 
his or their contract at discretion for ac- 
count of the party failing to respond to 
the call for margin. In case of failure 
of any bank or trust company in which 
such margins have been deposited, the 
loss shall be borne by the party or 
parties to whom it may be found 
said margins are due, taking the aver- 
age price of like deliveries on the day 
such bank or trust company failed as a 
basis of settlement. 

“When margins are called certified 
checks must be drawn to the order of 
the bank or trust company in which they 
are to be deposited and sent to the secre- 
tary of the exchange, who shall deposit 
the samie and receive a certificate of de 
posit, made payable on the order of the 
secretary of the exchange, and to the or- 
der of the buyer or seller. The secre- 
tary shall promptly send such certificate 
to the party making the deposit, and a 
copy of the same to the party calling 
the margin. In settlement the secretary 
shall indorse the amount due on the 
certificate over his own signature, as in- 
structed by both parties to the contract. 
In case the two parties do not agree as 
to the amount due on the margin certifi- 
cate, the same shall be submitted to ar- 
bitration for final adjustment. In case 
of the absence of the secretary, the pres- 
ident of the Produce Exchange or the 
chairman of the finance committee shall 
act in his stead under this rule. 

“All margitis called by or from the 
clearing house shall be deposited and 
handled in the same manner as pro- 
vided in this rule for margins called be- 
fore the clearing house accepts the 
trade, unless otherwise provided by the 
bylaws or rules of the clearing house.” 


FUTURES TRADING COMMITTEE 


The futures trading committee, con- 
sisting of Axel Hansen, chairman, B. F. 
Schwartz, A. L. Russell, F. H. Teller, R. 
F. Straub, M. B. Jones and C. A. Robin- 
son, with the officers of the exchange, 
has been tireless in its efforts to per- 
fect this plan and the report of Mr. 
Hansen gives the characteristics and ad- 
vantages of the New York market. A 
booklet which Mr. Hansen has prepared 
and will send to any one interested, of- 
fers suggestions of practical value, suited 
to the needs and interests of the indi- 
vidual. 

He lists as the most distinguishing fea- 
tures of this market the following items: 

1. While the trading market is in New 
York on the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange, the grain futures 
bought or sold are based on delivery at 
Buffalo. 

2. The grades of grain deliverable on 
the New York futures contracts include 
the standard grades of all domestic 
wheats, red winter wheat, hard winter 
wheat and spring wheat, and all objec- 
tionable milling and export grades have 
been eliminated. 

3. A separate style of trading is main- 
tained in bonded grain, which permits 
all the higher grades of Manitoba wheat 
to be delivered. 

The advantages of Buffalo as a deliv- 
ery point are indicated by the railroad 
facilities between it and New York, in- 
suring speedy delivery to steamers or 
tidewater mills, and the fact that Buf- 
fulo is also the gateway for the entire 
eastern districts between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic and between 
Quebec and Virginia. Buffalo is also a 
leading center of the milling trade and is 
one of the largest elevator centers in the 
country, having a total capacity of 30,- 
000,000 bus. The New York market will 
reflect not only the exact commercial 
value of American grain, but also Cana- 
dian grain, having the identical trading 
facilities for both types, offering ideal 
hedging opportunity not only for this 
continent but for the world at large. 

Through its hedging facilities, Mr. 
Hansen says, millers, exporters, import- 
ers, and operators throughout the world 
can operate with a maximum degree of 
safety, and under the auspices of the 
New York Produce Exchange, guided by 
its well-known traditions of justice and 
fair play, the New York grain futures 
market is undoubtedly destined to reach 
: high degree of importance in its chosen 
eid, 





The Mill 
That Ground 
John Brown’s 


Wheat 


By Glenn Grace 


lets owe their birth to flour mills of 

the early days? A quite consider- 
able number of them, you say—and you 
are right. In fact, there are some 500 
villages and cities in the United States 
which admit this premise by using the 
name “Mill”—as you will find upon con- 
sulting your atlas; and there are possibly 
5,000 other towns east of the Mississippi 
that have become “toploftical” and for- 
saken their early antecedents, preferring, 
instead, simple names like Taquaminon 
and Mud Valley. 

The cry of the stomach cannot be 
soothed by anything short of food. Per- 
haps the fondest dream of the pioneer 
was that the family table be graced again 

as of yore—with a huge plate of fra- 
grant biscuit, done to a melodious brown, 
and made from sure enough wheat flour. 
Corn pone or johnnycake was a good 
filler and a good stimulant for fence rail 
splitters, as your grandfather will testify ; 
but why say more! There was, and is, no 
substitute for wheat bread. 

Necessity creating the demand, flour 
mills sprang up like mushrooms early in 
1800. Like mushrooms, too, they clung 
to the streams, and having added their 
contribution to the nation’s happiness 
and its folklore, began to wither away, 
until in a rather short time the country 
will have lost all but their tradition. 

It is this tradition, this wealth of his- 
torical color—a sort of byproduct of the 
old waterpower mills—that gives them a 
peculiar flavor all their own, Perhaps 
part of this is due to the proverbial wis- 
dom of millers. I think, however, that 
the true source of their historical distinc- 
tion is that they were the pioneers of 
early industry, the greatest cog in the 
maintaining of the early home, and last, 
but not least, they preserved for the lat- 
er generation a picturesque reminder of 
days when the world moved more slowly, 

Of greatest interest to me, among the 
many mills I have visited, is the old 
Franklin Mill, which stands hard by the 
Cuyahoga River, in Kent, Ohio, a small 
city 30 miles south of Cleveland. One 
of the early landmarks of the Western 
Reserve (formerly part of Connecticut), 
its historical interest is enhanced by its 
geographical location, and its having been 
associated with certain great Americans. 

Silent and deserted now, the mill stands 
high upon the bank of the river,—noble to 
the very heart of its hewn oak sills, and 
counting more square feet of walnut in 
its sturdy ribs than the finest mansion 


Hiv many cities, villages, and ham- 
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in the country. A 20-foot wheel rests 
idly in the stone-walled pit. Four great 
stones, five feet in diameter, and hoppers, 
bins, levers, shafts, screens, and troughs, 
lie about in a hodge-podge. For all that, 
the building itself is of excellent work- 
manship, and exhibits such a quiet dignity 
that, though I love to loiter about the old 
wheel and among the cobwebs, I always 
feel ill at ease—like a pig in a parlor, or 
a prospective bridegroom before the 
eventual father-in-law. 

Franklin Mill is located directly upon 
the great Indian trail which connected 
the East with the West. Over this trail, 
warrior bands retreated westward, after 
committing depredations in Pennsylva- 
nia. Several hundred yards up the river 
is the site where Captain Brady, when 
pursued by the Indians, made his famous 
leap of 22 feet across the swollen stream, 
later hiding in a pond and breathing 
through a reed until the Indians, in won- 
derment, gave up the search. One mile 
above the mill, Standing Rock may be 
seen. It was upon this immense rock, in 
the middle of the stream, that, in the sign 
language, messages were left for wander- 
ing tribesmen. 

I must concede, I suppose, that old 
mills do not think. That is,—all except- 
ing Franklin Mill! For I have seen it 
smile from its windows to the east,—a 
knowing smile, such as quiet people wear 
who think a great deal. 

I am sure that the mill smiled out 
across the river upon the old Ohio canal, 
back in 1846! A young man trudged up 
and down the towpath twice a week, driv- 
ing a lazy old horse hitched to a pack- 
boat. He made his home at Lincoln Tav- 
ern, near the mill, and loitered about the 
wheel as I do now. The biscuits he ate, 
and the ones that found their way to the 
Negroes in their underground railway re- 
treat beneath the tavern, were from the 
mill’s hopper. He fell into the milldam 
one day, and was dragged out by friends, 
more dead than alive. I am glad the mill 
was spared this near tragedy, for the 
young man was James A. Garfield, the 
twentieth president of the United States. 

In 1883, and at frequent intervals dur- 
ing the following seven years, another 
young man perched himself upon a pile 
of sacks and listened to the hypnotic 
monotony of the grinding stones. The 
mill alone knows what wild fantasy the 
confusion awakened within him. History, 
itself, is divided in its estimate of the 
man and his deeds. 

At any rate, I know the mill did not 
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And to see them old things 
gone 

That I onc’t was bettin’ on, 

In rale p’int o’ fact, I feel 

Kind o’ like that worter- 
wheel, 

Sort o’ drippy-like and wet 

Round the eyes, but pad- 
dlin’ yet, 

And, in mem’'ry, loafin’ still 

Down around old Kingry’s 
Mill! 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 


smile on Dec, 2, 1859, when groups of 
men stood about the millyard in the quiet 
of the evening, discussing, in low tones 
John Brown and the country; for on that 
date John Brown, otherwise known as 
“Osawatomie Brown,” had been hanged 
to a “sour apple tree” at Harper’s Ferry 
He was a fanatic, but this one act, hi 
execution, is supposed to have done mor« 
to solidify the antislavery sentiment of 
the North than any other event occurring 
prior to the war. 

John Brown’s farm bordered upon th« 
headwaters of the milldam, and h 
hauled his wheat to Franklin Mill. Al 
though a daring man, possessed of hig! 
ideals, tradition has it that he was a very 
incompetent farmer. Be that as it may, 
you can see that the mill played a promi 
ment part in events of national impor 
tance. 

A mill was constructed at the sit 
where stands Franklin Mill, in 1806. It 
had no roof, and a little bolt was turned 
by hand to sift out the coarsest of the 
bran. In 1809, forked sticks were put up 
and poles placed across these, as a shel 
ter for the mill. In 1831, a Mr. Price was 
returning from Lisbon, Ohio, with a large 
stone made from a huge hardhead, which 
was to be used in the mill, when the wag 
on overturned, throwing the stone upon 
him and killing him instantly. The same 
year a millwright who was engaged to 
repair the mill narrowly escaped death by 
strangulation, due to a piece of deer meat 
becoming lodged in his throat. An old 
historian relates how, “As a last resort 
they got him out of doors on a big stump 
and had him jump from it.” The ruse 
worked, for “The third jump brought up 
the unfortunate meat and saved the man.” 

In 1832-33, the present mill was built. 

If I had written this bit of history 
three months sooner, I could not have r« 
corded the latest prank of old Franklin 
Mill, and the strangest of all. 


This is the story: A number of years 
ago a certain Jack Harris, of Kent, pur- 
chased the old mill with the intention of 
converting it into lumber. His men be- 
gan the task in September, 1925. The 
mill whispered something in Mr. Harris’ 
ear and he withdrew the men from their 
work, resolved to let this famous land- 
mark stand a while longer. Just how 
the mill managed it, I do not know, but 
immediately afterward, Mr. Harris re- 
ceived a legacy of $90,000 from a friend 
in Kansas with whom he had only a pass- 
ing acquaintance in his youth, and whom 
he had loaned some $300 at that time. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE 
CORPORATION FORMED 


Holding Company for Sheffield-Larabee Mill 
and Elevator Interests Files Articles 
of Incorporation in Maryland 


The name of the Commander Corpora- 
ion, organized recently as the holding 
company for the Sheffield-Larabee milling 
ind elevator interests in the Northwest 
ind Southwest, has been changed to the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation. The 
irticles of incorporation were filed last 
eek in Maryland. 

The mills controlled by the corpora- 

ym in Minnesota, Kansas and Missouri 
ive a combined capacity of 25,225 bbls 
daily, and elevator storage of approxi- 

itely 7,000,000 bus. 

Dillon, Read & Co., of New York, fiscal 
rents for the corporation, on July 15, 
fered to the public $2,000,000 worth of 

year 7 per cent secured sinking fund 

ld notes on the basis of 99 and inter- 

. The entire issue was oversub- 

ibed on that day. This expression of 

nfidence on the part of investors nat- 

illy was very pleasing to the princi- 

ls of the Commander-Larabee Corpo- 
ration. 

An issue of 6 per cent bonds is to be 

iced on the market this week. 

B. B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, is 

esident of the corporation. 


FLOUR CLUBS INVITED TO 
MEET AT ST. LOUIS IN 1927 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Formal and unanimous 
iorsement of the invitation recently ex- 
ded by J. O. Morrissey, president of 
St. Louis Flour Club, to the National 

lerated Flour Clubs to hold the 1927 

ivention of that body in St. Louis, was 

de at a business meeting and outing 
the local club at the Glen Echo Coun- 
Club, July 13. 

Immediately following dinner, which 
served in the club in the evening, 
Morrissey called the business meet- 
to order. The main feature of the 

meeting was the report made by Mr. 

Morrissey of the annual conyention of 

the National Federated Flour Clubs in 

Philadelphia, which he attended as the 

representative of the local organization. 
Maurice D. Kenton, flour broker, Ha- 
na, Cuba, was a guest at the dinner. 

Mr. Kenton, who formerly resided in St. 

Louis, expressed his gratification for be- 

ing able to visit his old home again. 
Following the business meeting, a put- 

ting contest was held over the club’s il- 

luminated 18-hole putting course, being 

won by Hugh Harris. 
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The Commercial Protein 
Test on Wheat 


Extracts from a Paper by W. O. Whit- 
comb and J. P. Lewis, of the Montana 
Grain Inspection Laboratory, Read Before 
the Recent Convention of the American 
\ssociation of Cereal Chemists. 


THE application of the protein test 
| to the buying and selling of wheat 

is a comparatively recent practice. 
There are many problems connected with 
this practice which are not encountered 
in the testing of wheat for protein in 
the research laboratory. 

Che protein test apparently was first 
used by mills in December, 1900, as one 
of the factors by which to judge wheat. 
\s early as 1912 to 1915, protein tests 
by mills were becoming rather general. 
The first maps of territories producing 
high and low protein wheat were made 
by buyers in 1918. 

The first grain inspection department 
to offer the protein testing service in 
conjunction with the grading was Ore- 
gon, in 1921. This was followed by Kan- 
sas in 1922, Montana 19238, Nebraska and 
lowa (Grain Exchange) 1924, and Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin (Grain Exchange) 
1925, 

Che problems encountered in commer- 
cial protein testing can be summarized 
under the headings (1) sampling, (2) re- 
lation of moisture to protein content, 
- (3) relation of smut to protein con- 
ent, 

Wheat is frequently sampled and test- 
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ed for protein two or more times. It is 
highly important that these tests agree 
within the allowable variation of two 
tenths of 1 per cent. In order to ac- 
complish this, laboratories must check 
closely on control tests and the sampling 
must be accurately done. Protein tests 
were made on duplicate samplings of 46 
cars of wheat by the Montana grain in- 
spection laboratory. The greatest range 
of variation between two samplings of 
the same car was .4 of 1 per cent. There 
were 41 of the 46 cars which showed .15 
of 1 per cent or less variation. Nine 
bins of wheat on farms were sampled in 
duplicate by means of the grain probe 
and tested for protein. Eight of these 
bins checked closer than .2 of 1 per cent. 

Change of the moisture content of the 
wheat is one of the most frequent causes 
of lack of uniformity of tests. The prac- 
tice of computing all protein tests on 
the basis of 13.5 per cent moisture is 
objected to by farmers and shippers in 
regions which produce wheat of 10 per 
cent or less moisture. Another plan that 
has been suggested, and which seems to 
have some merit, is to state the moisture 
content of the wheat on the certificate 
with the protein test. 

The opinion that smut in wheat causes 
an abnormally high protein test is very 
prevalent among farmers and dealers. 
Tests made in the Montana grain inspec- 
tion laboratory do not bear out this be- 
lief. Twenty-five lots of wheat ranging 
from 1.4 to 6 per cent smut by scouring 
were tested for protein both before and 
after scouring. The difference in pro- 
tein content of the unscoured and 
scoured wheat ranged from zero to .5 
of 1 per cent. Nineteen of the 25 lots 


showed a difference of less than .2 of 
1 per cent protein. The presence of un- 
broken smut balls in the wheat caused 
a much greater difference in protein con- 
tent than when the smut was distributed 
over the kernels. Of course there is no 
protein in smut. However, the nitrogen 
present in pure smut gives readings on 
the basis of protein ranging from 14.6 
to 21.5 per cent. 





B. J. STOCKMAN TOURS EUROPE 

Lonpon, Ene., July 6—B. J. Stock- 
man, manager of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth, has been spending a 
few days in London. Mr. Stockman, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Stockman, has made 
an extensive tour of Europe, having vis- 
ited most of the countries as far south 
as Italy to Finland in the north. 

Just before reaching England Mr. 
Stockman received news of the death of 
his brother, Sir Stewart Stockman. Sir 
Stewart was one of the leading veter- 
inary authorities in England, and since 
1913 had held the office of chief veter- 
inary officer to the British Board of 
Agriculture. 





PORT DUTIES MAY BE SET ASIDE 

Oxtanoma Crty, Oxia.—It is reported 
that President Calles of Mexico is to set 
aside port duties on cereals and seeds 
in order that the United States may sup- 
ply a shortage of these caused by recent 
floods in Mexico. 


In the past 15 years Canadian exports 
to Japan have grown from $660,552 to 
$31,209,124, and China’s imports of Ca- 
nadian products from $1,250,202 to $20,- 
767,086. 














AVING had much to do with building the business of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Corporation to its present position of prominence in the milling 
industry, Charles E. Valier, who has been engaged in the business since 1903, 
in recent years as president of the company, is recognized as one of the fore- 
most milling executives in the country. The business was established by his 
father at Marine, Iil., and has grown in capacity from about 50 bbis daily to 


its present potential output of 5,000 bbls. 


When the Valier & Spies Milling 


Corporation and the Kansas Flour Mills Co. were organized into the Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Mr. Valier was made vice president of the latter cor- 


poration, and also retained the presidency of the Valier & Spies company. 
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MOISTURE STANDARD 
FOR FLOUR ALTERED 


Secretary of Agriculture Adopts New Test 
for Enforcement of Food and Drugs 
Act—No Actual Change 


Flour may contain not more than 15 
per cent moisture as determined by the 
vacuum method of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, according 
to a new standard adopted by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for the guidance 
of officials in the enforcement of the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act. 

The change in the standard is not, in 
the opinion of the food standards com- 
mittee, an actual increase in the moisture 
permitted in flour, since the water oven 
method previously used to determine 
moisture did not give all of the water 
present within about 1% per cent. It 
has been found by careful experimental 
work that 13% per cent by the water 
oven method is equivalent to 15 per cent 
by the new method. The change in this 
standard is an official recognition of a 
more accurate method for moisture de- 
termination in flour rather than any 
change in the amount of moisture per- 
mitted in flour. 

The food laws of some states provide 
that the standards and definitions adopt- 
ed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture at once become the legal 
standards of those states. The laws of 
other states give general authority to 
food officials to adopt standards, and 
such officials usually adopt the federal 
standards, 

The text of the revised and amended 
definition and standard for flour adopted 
by the food standards committee and 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is as follows: 

Flour is the fine, clean, sound product 
made by bolting wheat meal. It con- 
tains not more than 15 per cent moisture, 
not less than 1.25 per cent nitrogen, not 
more than 1 per cent ash, and not more 
than .5 per cent fiber. 


BETTER PRICES OBTAINED 
IN GERMAN MARKETS 


Hampvre, Germany, July 3,—The 
tendency of the flour markets was strong 
toward the close of last week, chiefly due 
to firm American markets and the ex- 
pectation of higher duties. Transactions 
in wheat flour were moderate, while rye 
flour was taken in larger quantities. 
Consumers being short of stocks, the 
higher prices of millers and dealers had 
to be paid. 

Business in foreign flour was greatly 
hampered by uncertainty regarding the 
new tariff regulations, and parcels to 
reach German ports before Aug. 1 were 
preferred, Canadian patents, which 
were cheaply offered in the middle of 
the week, underwent an improvement of 
about 40c in the last two or three days. 
There have already been some transac- 
tions in new crop flour for August and 
September shipment. 

Stocks of native wheat are practically 
exhausted. German mills, therefore, al- 
most without exception, are forced to 
grind foreign wheat. 

Mills’ quotations, per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
Hamburg, July shipment: Canadian ex- ° 
port patent, $8.70@8.90; hard winter 
wheat patent, $8.10@8.50; English pat- 
ents, prompt shipment, $8.65@9.60; Ham- 
burg wheat flour, $11.35@11.45; Ham- 
burg rye flour, $7.75@8.35. 





RETIREMENT ANNOUNCED OF 
PARTNER OF PAYNE & ROUTH 


Lonnon, Ena. July 6—Payne & 
Routh, flour and grain importers, Lon- 
don, announce that the senior partner, 
A. J. L. Payne, has retired from the firm 
owing to continued ill health, and that 
M. W. Payne is also leaving the firm. 
The business will be carried on as here- 
tofore by H. L. Routh. Mr. Routh has 
taken into partnership A. C. Colebrook, 
who has been associated with the firm 
for a number of years. The manager of 
the flour department of this company is 
Colonel H. B. Tasker, who is well known 
to many millers throughout the United 
States and Canada, 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The panicky wheat market is causing 
flour buyers considerable concern. Those 
who have at least partially covered their 
needs for the fall and early winter 
months feel that they made fortunate 
purchases, while those who hesitated are 
at a loss what to do. The July option 
has advanced about 2Ic bu since July 1, 
and the September option 17c. This is 
equivalent to around $1 bbl on prompt 
shipment business. 

Speculators Affect Wheat.—As usual, 
in times of uncertainty and pessimism 
over crop prospects, the public itches to 
make what is apparently easy money by 
speculating in wheat. Everything points 
to the fact that such is the case at the 
present time, with the result that legiti- 
mate traders—including millers and flour 
buyers—are all at sea, Millers do not 
wish to encourage old-established cus- 
tomers to load up at present levels, for 
fear of a break later; neither do they 
want them to get left. The buyers, see- 
ing the market get away from them, do 
not know what to do. 

High Prices Limit Sales—Not since 
the year of the black rust scare has the 
wheat market here shown as much fever- 
ish activity, and opinion is mixed as to 
the legitimacy of the present situation. 
Some feel that the damage to the crop 
has been more than taken care of and 
that values are approaching artificial lev- 
els. At least, this is the word brought 
back by salesmen who have visited buy- 
ers within the last week. Flour at $9 
bbl, or more, delivered in middle western 
states, is regarded as altogether too high 
by bakers and, in consequence, contract- 
ing is light. 

Fewer Flour Sales.—Bookings by 
spring wheat mills in the week ending 
July 17, with few exceptions, fell much 
below the levels of the two preceding 
weeks, One notable exception, however, 
was one rather important Minneapolis 
company, which reported its sales as the 
best in over six months. ‘This mill’s 
bookings were about equally divided be- 
tween old and new crop delivery. The 
spread between the two ranges 60@95c 
bbl. 


Old Clears Scarce.—Old crop clears 
are scarce, with demand good and prices 
very firm. While the nominal asking 
price for spring first clear is around $7 
bbl, in jutes, Minneapolis, sales were re- 
ported during the week in New York on 
the basis of $7, bulk, here. Second clear, 
with most mills, is also moving freely, 
with occasional sales reported for export. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


. Short patent, 98-lb July 20 Year ago 
COLCOMY wccccccccees $9.75 @9.965 $9.10@9.60 
Standard patentt .... 9.35@9.45 8.80@9.10 
Second patentt ...... 9.00@9.20 8.65@8.75 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 8.60@8.80 8.25@8.356 
First clear, jute*..... 6.90@7.10 7.20@7.45 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.80@4.60 4.00@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 8.45@8.55 7.90@8.20 
Graham, standard ,... 7.15@7.30 17.80@7.90 


*140-lb jutes. tNew crop 60@90c less. 


SEMOLINAS 


The advance in prices has brought in a 
lot of shipping directions, and durum 
mills are running heavier than for some 
time past. New business, however, is 
confined to actual requirements. Cur- 
rent values are regarded as too high by 
macaroni manufacturers to warrant buy- 
ing far in advance. More interest is be- 
ing evinced, but buyers apparently are 
afraid of the market. 

No. 2 semolina has been advanced to 
4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and 
No. 8 semolina and durum fancy patent 
to 4%c. 

In the week ending July 17, eight. Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 41,958 


bbls durum products, compared with 41,- 
734 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation July 20: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
F mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C, F and rye 
mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

FTuly 22-88 .cccoe 529,200 206,345 39 
Previous week .. 529,200 160,982 30 
Year ago ....... 522,000 279,152 53 
Two years ago... 564,600 220,622 39 
Three years ago. 561,100 282,555 60 
Four years ago.. 546,000 318,880 58 
Five years ago.. 546,000 279,850 61 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 4,955 bbls last week, 1,940 
in the previous week, 3,360 a year ago, 
and 1,071 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1926 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sale 44084 265005 270,840 140,654 62 
Previous week .. 400,290 184,415 46 
yy fo rer 433,890 235,037 54 
Two years ago... 426,690 251,343 69 
Three years ago. 298,950 139,739 47 
Four years ago.. 416,940 182,632 44 
Five years ago... 414,690 175,255 42 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1925 
June 19 63 70,315 220,545 217,983 1,283 2,611 
June 26 63 70,315 225,566 210,391 958 5,389 
July 3. 59 67,7165 198,724 173,292 1,796 1,897 


July 10. 58 66,715 184,415 188,421 722 2,477 
July 17. 38 45,140 140,654 139,080 eee eee 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1925, to July 17, 1926, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omit- 
ted): 
-—Output—, --—Exports—. 
1925-26 1924-26 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ...11,085 9,550 84 233 
St. Paw) ccccve 502 871 oe eee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 919 903 A Ses 
Outside ....... 10,630 10,373 96 265 
PIONEER RAILROAD MAN DEAD 


Thomas E. Clarke, general superin- 
tendent for the Lackawanna Railroad, 
died July 16 at his home in Scranton, 
Pa, in his seventy-fifth year. Mr. 
Clarke was at one time general superin- 
tendent for the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad, during the period in which it 
was built to afford an outlet for the 
output of Minneapolis mills. The fu- 
neral was held in Minneapolis July 20. 


MILL SUPERINTENDENTS TO MEET 


Warren M. Trimble, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, secretary of 
district organization No. 4, of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, has an- 
nounced that the next meeting will be 
held at the Androy Hotel, Superior, Wis., 
Aug. 7. A special chair car has been 
arranged for on the Northern Pacific 
train leaving Minneapolis at 5:10 p.m., 
Aug. 6. 
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J. Roy Chapman, superintendent for 
the St. Paul Milling Co., will read a pa- 
per‘on proper co-operation between su- 
perintendents and second millers, and 
Dr. Sherwood, of the State Experimental 
Mill, Minneapolis, on “Some enzymic re- 
lations in flour milling.’ The question 
box will be in charge of E. Veeck, E. 
Gill, H. F. Betow and J. R. Chapman. 


HERBERT HOOVER IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, was the guest of honor at a public 
dinner in Minnneapolis at 6:30 p.m., July 
20. The function was sponsored by the 
Civic and Commerce Association and at- 
tracted a large number of business men 
from all over the Northwest. Mr. Hoo- 
ver, the only speaker at the dinner, dis- 
cussed inland waterways and the atti- 
tude of the cabinet concerning them. 


NORTHWEST SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARD 


The sixteenth formal meeting of the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board is to 
be held in the Hotel Duluth, at Duluth, 
July 27. This will be the last meeting 
prior to the movement of the new crop 
in the Northwest, and a full attendance 
is expected. In addition to reports from 
the various vice chairmen, Lee Kuempel, 
of the Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
will discuss the grain situation at Buffalo. 


NOTES 


Walter Mann, of Oconto, Wis., repre- 
senting the Minneapolis Milling Co., is 
visiting the mill office this week. 

George M. Heath, of New York, for- 
merly head of the Listman Mill Co., La 
Crosse, Wis., is visiting old friends in 
Minneapolis this week. 

Julius A. Rieck, vice president of the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., is motor- 
ing through Yellowstone Park, accom- 
panied by his wife and sister-in-law. 

H. A. Jacobson, Alabama state repre- 
sentative for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., who has been spending his vacation 
in Wisconsin, returned to Birmingham 
last week. 

H. H. Ames and Walter B. Smith, 
Minneapolis, have taken over the mill at 
Scobey, Mont., and are enlarging it. It 
will be operated under the name of the 
Marquis Milling Co. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is building a two-story warehouse 
on the east side near its A mill, at a 
cost of $60,000. The foundation will 
carry two additional stories if needed. 

C. B. Tracy, of Belle Plaine, Minn., 
has ordered through the Weaver Co., of 
Minneapolis, a 22-inch Reliance attrition 
mill and two 20 h-p motors, the nucleus 
for a modern feed grinding plant. The 
Reliance is the new attrition mill being 
made by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Henry Kingman has resigned as de- 
partment sales manager for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, to be- 
come assistant to the secretary-treasurer 
of the Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Bank. He is taking a month’s vacation 
in the West before assuming his new 
duties. 

Standard cotton flour bags advanced 
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$3@4 per M last week. The 98-lb size 
is quoted at $137.25 and the 49-lb size at 
$89.25 per M, printed one side, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, less usual quantity differen- 
tials. Common quality 98-lb jutes are 
held at $122 and 140-lb at $146.75@ 
151.50, according to size, plain. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Midsummer dullness finds mills here 
with very little demand and inquiry at 
low ebb. Users of flour are apparently 
spreading their spring wheat supplies as 
thin as they can and taking on the newer 
and cheaper flour of the Southwest. 
About the only call is for new crop flour 
and mills here are not yet quoting it. 
The output last week was somewhat 
larger to take care of existing contracts. 

Conditions in durum flour were much 
the same as in the spring market. The 
advance in prices last week was too rapid 
for buyers. The sections of North Da- 
kota that have the best crop prospects 
are those in which durum acreage is sub- 
stantial. This contributes to an easy 
feeling. 

Qvotations, July 17, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
First patent ....... $10.10@10.25 $8.75 @9.00 
Second patent ...... 9.65@10.05 8.50@8.75 
First clear, jute.... 7.45@ 7.60 8.25@8.50 
Second clear, jute... 6.20@ 6.45 7.00@7.25 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

WU BEGET) «kee vhss dds tune 19,195 52 
PESCIOES. WOOK. .rcccccccce 13,770 27 
SE LL 0 Ke bt. 9 oF d0 68.5 oe0 16,320 44 
Swe PERO OHO cicscovencs 16,265 44 


NOTES 
Garfield Meyer, formerly with the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., left on July 
15 for California to make his home. 
Benjamin Stockman, manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., who, with 
Mrs. Stockman, has been in Europe for 
about four months, sailed from England 
on July 17 and will arrive in Duluth 
shortly. 
F. G. Carrson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Recent advances in spring wheat have 
discouraged flour buyers who were hold- 
ing off, hoping new crop influence would 
make possible easier purchases. Quota- 
tions, July 17: old crop first patent $9.90 
bbl, standard patent $9.55, first clear 
$7.25. 

. * 

George E. Duis, president of the North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, 
Grand Forks, was in Plentywood for 
several days last week in an effort to 
organize wheat growers of this section 
into forming a wheat pool similar to that 
which is now operating in North Dakota. 

Watrer F. Barrran. 





A promissory note, 114 years old, for 
nine bushels corn and rye, recently was 
found in an old carriage shop near Bel- 
fast, Maine. The note was dated Dec. 
8, 1812, and was hidden in an impro- 
vised safe built into the wall. 








Flour Milling Conditions of Half a Century Ago 
By A. L. H. Street 


ROM “The Great Industries of the 
United States,” published in 1874, it 
appears that the best wheat of that 
time was grown in California and Ore- 
gon. Richmond flours were for a lon 
time noted for the quality of dry an 
hard gluten, Until the West developed, 
Richmond was the leading city in the 
production of first grade flour. Its mills 
ground wheat grown in West Virginia, 
eastern Tennessee, western North Carolina 
and Georgia. Much of the Richmond flour 
was sent to Cuba and South America, 
because of its capacity to stand trans- 
ortation and storage in hot climates, 
eeping a year or two without injury. 
ew England did not produce enough 
wheat to provide one month’s bread for 
its population, and New York’s wheat 
supply did not suffice to provide its in- 
habitants’ flour needs for more than six 
months. Pennsylvania could supply its 
requirements, but with no surplus. Ohio 
was approaching the point where it had 


no surplus wheat beyond the demands of 
home consumption. 

About one half of the western wheat 
was milled near where it grew, much of 
the remainder reaching the mills in To- 
ledo, Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, Ogdens- 
burg and Oswego. Rochester ground 
much of the wheat finding its way along 
the Erie Canal. 

The account discloses that official in- 
spection of flour had been developed to 
a marked degree. 

This recipe for successful milling is 
given: “Success in the flouring business 
depends on the judgment with which 
purchases of wheat are made, and the 
skill with which low grades of grain are 
cleaned and mixed with the better sorts 
so as to produce fair flour.” Evidently, 
the miller of 50 years ago was not driven 
to the sordid condition of seeking a mar- 
ket for his product. All he had to do 
was to foresee market fluctuations and 
be a good mixer. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Continued advances in flour prices 

erved effectively to check buying last 
week, although scattered purchases of 
mall to moderate amounts totaled large 
nough to give many mills capacity sales 
‘or the week. The decline from an avy- 
erage of 300@400 per cent of capacity, 
however, was so sharp that it left an 
impression of quiet trade. The current 
buying is to fill near-by requirements of 
bakers and jobbers who did not take ad- 
vantage of the market before the ad- 
vance started. Few important sales for 
delayed delivery were made last week. 

Baking Trade Fair.—Small bakers are 

uying, in some instances, for July and 
\ugust shipment. Mostly, however, this 

lass of trade is well booked and is not 
tively interested in offerings at the 

higher levels. Those who failed to cover 

their requirements early are pursuing a 
iiting policy in expectation of a reac- 
on as the harvest progresses into spring 
heat territory. 

Jobbing Trade Moderate.—Jobbers are 
in much the same position as bakers, al- 
though they are not quite so generally 
tuken care of in the matter of actual 
needs. Seattered business is being done 
with the smaller distributors. Round lot 
sales are rare, 

Heport Trade Quiet.—The advancing 
rices caused importers in both Euro- 
in and Latin American markets to 
ithdraw and sales are probably the 
vhtest for several weeks. Export 
rades maintain a strong tone, however, 
because of the recent heavy bookings. 

Production Fair.—Output continues to 
show slight increases from week to week, 
although the gain is somewhat disap- 
pointing considering the volume of flour 
sold and the low condition of stocks. 
Few mills report active directions and 
several of them reduced their running 
time last week. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—A firm 
situation exists in these grades, due to 
the large export sales of the past three 
weeks and the demand for them for mix- 
ing purposes. In some instances, interior 
southwestern mills are buyers of low 
grade, 

Prices.—Quotations, July 17, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7.40@7.75 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.05 
@740; straight, $6.80@7.25; first clear, 
$5.75@6.20; second clear, $4.75@5.40; 
low grade, $4.40@4.70. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


p 
Pp 
V 
li 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 23689 .csace 362,760 293,396 80 
Previous week .. 360,360 233,965 65 
Year @8© .ssesee 364,710 222,993 61 
lwo years ago... 315,990 209,017 66 
Five-year average (same week).... 60 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 57 

KANSAS CITY 
July 22¢89 5 os css 151,500 115,282 76 
Previous week .. 151,500 107,716 71 
Year G06 e<sntes 151,500 122,706 81 
Two years ago .. 148,500 107,900 72 
Five-year average (same week).... 76 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 70 
WICHITA 
duly 1468. is..és 62,400 46,442 74 
Previous week .. 62,400 26,415 42 
Year G80) vsssess 65,700 37,407 57 
Two years ago... 64,620 38,016 58 
8ST. JOSEPH 

July 1268P as xsi 47,400 50,532 106 
Previous week .. 47,400 39,726 83 
Year GHP vcees 6% 47,400 27,322 57 
Two years ago... 47,400 45,302 95 


SSIS 





SALINA 
July 11-17 ...... 35,400 34,139 96 
Previous week .. 35,400 22,400 63 
VOOAPr GOO .ccccee 46,200 21,046 48 
Two years ago... 46,200 18,797 47 
ATCHISON 
July 11-17 ...... 29,400 29,296 99 
Previous week .. 29,400 26,300 89 
OMAHA 
July 11-17 ...... 27,300 20,125 73 
Previous week .. 27,300 16,399 60 
Year ago ....... 27,300 18,382 71 
Two years ago... 24,900 21,187 85 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Fel BBV a cccccvcccccveccccccsscsecce 231 
Previous Week ......ccccccccsvescsccees 315 
TN ID 9 6 9. 0004.6 dene tec ctwessccdeseces 118 


Of the mills reporting, 35 reported do- 
mestic business active, 16 fair, and 13 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
27,691 bbls last week, 18,810 in the pre- 
vious week, 22,040 a year ago and 15,983 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, is visiting 
millers in the Southwest. 

George Schepps, of Schepps’ Bakery, 
Dallas, Texas, spent several days in 
Kansas City last week on his way home 
from Chicago. 

Several lots of wheat booked to Euro- 
pean importers were resold in this coun- 
try at the advances last week, according 
to Kansas City exporters. 

H. R. Cramer, Texas manager for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., visited the Kan- 
sas City office of that organization last 
week. Mr. Cramer’s headquarters are in 
Dallas. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
will leave early next week for Deerwood, 
Minn., where he will spend a fortnight’s 
vacation. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade mem- 
bership of A. M. Hartwell, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., has been posted for 
transfer to Hale W. Manuel, of the 
same organization. 

The father of R. E. Armstrong, sales 
manager for the Kaw Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, died at his home 
here last week from heart trouble. He 
was 70 years of age. 

There will be a 47 per cent increase 
in the number of hogs on Kansas farms 
this year as compared to last, according 
to an estimate made by the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 

Water seepage resulting from recent 
heavy rains forced the Zenith Milling 
Co., Kansas City, to shut down last week. 
Several other Kansas City mills experi- 
enced the same difficulty in a lesser de- 
gree. 

Some concrete idea as to the volume of 
the early wheat movement in the South- 
west may be had from the record of car 
loadings of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
which are averaging 1,100 to 1,500 cars 
of wheat a day. 


Of this year’s Kansas wheat crop of 
slightly more than 140,000,000 bus, 108,- 
000,000 bus have been produced in 38 
counties in central and southwestern 
Kansas, according to the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. 


A. R. Peirson, president of the Peir- 
son-Lathrop Grain Co., Kansas City, died 
at his home here recently from heart 
disease. He was 67 years old, and was 
one of the oldest members of the local 
Board of Trade, having joined in 1895. 


Leslie Vasconcells has been appointed 
sales manager for the Lyons (Kansas) 








Flour Milling Co., of which J. M. Blair 
is manager. Mr. Vasconcells has been 
connected with this organization and its 
predecessor, the Lyons Milling Co., for 
eight years. 

Charles L. Roos is spending several 
weeks with millers and other friends in 
the Southwest. Mr. Roos was formerly 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, and general manager of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
He is now retired, and lives in Los An- 
geles. 

A membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade has been purchased by 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, for J. Juul, sales manager for 
the company. Mr. Juul will assist in the 
buying of wheat for the Southwestern 
Milling Co. on the trading floor of the 
exchange. 


Several grain and feed dealers and 
other interests met with the transporta- 
tion committee of the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce last week to discuss 
the further liberalization of switching 
absorptions at Kansas City. It is prob- 
able that a later meeting will be held 
here with railroad representatives. 

Most of the millers and grain dealers 
in Kansas City predict that the low point 
in prices on this crop has already been 
seen. Consensus of opinion, however, is 
that some reaction should occur after the 
new harvest is completed in the North- 
west and in Canada. Despite the heavy 
flour bookings, many buyers are appar- 
ently of this same conclusion, as a con- 
siderable proportion of the trade has 
bought but little of its requirements. 


SALINA 


Flour demand is extremely heavy, or- 
ders being booked from all classes of 
trade and from all territories. Orders 
are numerous, some for large volume and 
many for prompt or near-by shipment. 
Prices have been advanced slightly. Quo- 
tations, July 15, cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
short patent, $7.60@8; 95 per cent, $7.30 
@7.50; straight grade, $7.20@7.30. 


NOTES 

J.J. Vanier, of the Western Star Mill 
Co., spent several days at Kansas City 
last week. 

J. F. Dusenberry, representing the car 
service department of the American Rail- 
way Association, has established an of- 
fice in the Board of Trade Building, Sa- 
lina. 

The annual meeting of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., held here on July 15, 
resulted in the election of the same of- 
ficers, namely: H. D. Lee, president; L. 
G. Gottschick, vice president, and Rich- 
ard Morgenstern, secretary-treasurer. 
H. D. Lee, L. C. Staples and J. P. Har- 
ris were here for the meeting. 


ATCHISON 


Advancing prices are restricting sales. 
Most of the trade is booked for cur- 
rent requirements and has adopted a 
waiting attitude. Scattered sales are be- 
ing made to mixed car buyers. Bookings 
are around 25@50 per cent of capacity. 
Shipping instructions are excellent and 
operations are at capacity or better. 
Two local mills are on a _ seven-day 
schedule. No activity exists in exports. 
Quotations, July 17, basis Missouri Riv- 
er: hard wheat short patent, $7.60@7.80 
bbl; straight, $7.30@7.50; first clear, 
$5.50@5.70; soft wheat short patent, 
$7.30@7.50; straight, $7.20@7.40; first 
clear, $5.80@6.20. 


NOTES 


W. W. Blair, son of the late W. A. 
Blair, former president of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, was operated upon 
for appendicitis last week. 

The condition of J. W. Blair, presi- 
dent of the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
is much improved, and it is expected that 
he will be able to leave the hospital this 
week. 

The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, has 
remodeled its “A” mill, which has been 
idle for several years, and placed it in 
operation. It has a daily capacity of 
400 bbls. 

At the annual meeting of the Atchi- 
son Board of Trade, C. H. Blanke, of 
the Blair Elevator Corporation, was re- 
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elected president; David Lukens, of the 
Lukens Milling—Co., was elected vice 
president, and J. G. Syphers, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., secretary-treas+ 
urer. 


WICHITA 


Specifications on flour orders con- 
tinue to come in steadily, but sales have 
fallen off slightly due to the advance in 
cash wheat. Dealers are holding off un- 
til a break in the market when they ex- 
pect to buy more extensively. There is 
little export business. Prices, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, July 16, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7.90@8.30 bbl; straight, $7.40@ 
7.80; clears, $6.40@6.80. 

NOTES 

H. W. Moore, flour broker, Mexico 
City, was a Wichita visitor last week. 

B. C. Underhill, western representa- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., visited 
the home office last week. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., spent a few days in 
Kansas City last week visiting the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., of which he is 
also president. 

D. S. Jackman, treasurer of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, left last week 
for Wisconsin, where he will spend some 
time with Mrs. Jackman and their chil- 


dren, who are vacationing there this 
summer. 
NEBRASKA 


Mills reported heavy commitments for 
last week. The extraordinarily good out- 
turn of wheat in this section has served 
to bring buyers into the market for our 
flour in unusual quantities for this season 
of the year. The movement of new crop 
wheat to this market began in consider- 
able volume last week. New wheat in 
the eastern third of Nebraska and south 
4 the Platte River is very high in pro- 
ein. 


OKLAHOMA 


Car lot buying by country merchants 
featured the Oklahoma flour movement 
last week. The percentage of flour sold 
in mixed cars was higher. Buying con- 
tinued steady among wholesalers and 
jobbers, but that class of the trade is 
now fairly well stocked, and orders were 
largely for 60-, 90- and 120-day deliv- 
eries. Millers report an increased con- 
sumption of flour, as is shown by the 
number of dealer orders for delivery. 
The bakery trade is also well stocked. 

Exports slackened with an advance in 
the wheat market, but most mills were 
independent in their attitude toward for- 
eign offers that insisted on business be- 
low current flour quotations. Prices are 
higher, following wheat advances. Soft 
wheat short patent sold on July 17 at 
$8.30 bbl, straight patent $7.80, and first 
clear $7.30; hard wheat short patent 
$8.10, straight patent $7.60, and first 
clear $7.10. 

NOTES 

Flour mills of Grayson County, Texas, 
most of which are at Sherman, were re- 
ported last week to have purchased 450,- 
000 bus wheat. 


Some mills of Oklahoma and the office 
of the district supervisor were visited 
last week by E. L. Morris, Kansas City, 
division superintendent of the federal 
grain service. 

G. U. Henderson, Fort Worth, has 
been appointed Texas agent of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Chicago, which re- 
cently was granted a permit to do busi- 
ness in Texas. 


That Missouri’s wheat crop will be 18,- 
000,000 bus is the belief of D. L. Boyer, 
St. Louis, secretary of the grain dealers’ 
and millers’ association of that state, 
who was here last week on a tour of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas for the 
Provident Chemical Works. 

At the recent annual meeting at Ber- 
ryville, Ark., of the North Arkansas 
Milling Co., a 10 per cent dividend was 
declared and W. D. Wilton was re-elect- 
ed president and general manager, D. J. 
West being reappointed chairman of the 
board of directors. J. Wilton was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 





The normal monthly consumption of 
wheat in France is estimated at 29,000,- 
000 bus. 
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TOLEDO 


The advance of about 15c in wheat 
prices im the last two weeks has been 
most untimely for soft wheat milling in 
this section. It came right on the eve 
of harvest before anybody had the op- 
portunity to accumulate a supply of 
wheat or buy any flour at the low levels. 
It has entirely upset the calculations of 
millers and has destroyed, at least for 
the time being, the fine prospect of an 
advantageous start on the new crop. 

Millers Disappointed.—Millers had 
hoped to get a liberal supply of wheat 
at what looked like a safe and reasonable 
price, and farmers were reported to be 
in the mood for selling. There seemed to 
be the promise of liberal domestic and 
export bookings. There was manifest a 
new spirit of renewed confidence and 
optimism over the outlook on the new 
crop. Everybédy- was set and ready to 
go, and then came the advance. 

Now the picture is entirely different; 
in fact, there is hardly any picture at all, 
as the outlines are so indistinct. There 
remains only one thing to do,—just wait 
and do nothing, and that is exactly what 
the trade is doing. Business has come 
to a standstill, and nobody knows what 
to expect. 

But for the advance, millers probably 
would have been liberal buyers of wheat 
and would have gone long on substan- 
tial quantities. There would have been 
an opportunity for both millers and buy- 
ers to get some velvet under them, in 
the way of advantageous purchases, 
which might have served as a cushion 
affording greater scope and freedom in 
further operations, Now the millers feel 
more disposed to hedge their wheat pur- 
chases and fortunately the December fu- 
ture affords a small carrying charge. 

The advance will probably slow down 
the movement of wheat. Farmers will 
be encouraged to keep back a larger part 
of their wheat, and buyers may hold off 
for a break, If the bullish me 
founded upon damage in the Northwest 
and Canada, and the consequent shrink- 
age in the crop, could have been delayed 
about a month, the story would have 
been quite different. 

Wheat Shortage Felt.—So the milling 
business in this section is forced into a 
period of suspended activity, Old wheat 
is scarce, and new wheat is not yet avail- 
able. Unless new wheat is received 
shortly, some mills will have to close 
down for want of grain to grind; in 
fact, operations are already slowing 
down from that cause. This goes to 
confirm early predictions that the coun- 
try was nearly on a domestic basis in its 
wheat supplies, 

New Wheat Received.—It is now 
doubtful whether the soft wheat milling 
business can get the flying start on the 
new crop which was anticipated only a 
short time ago. Even if the wheat 
moved freely, the advance will probably 
serve to check sales, Some mills in the 
central states may start grinding new 
wheat this week. The first car of new 
wheat reported for this section was re- 
ceived at Fostoria, Ohio, by the Mennel 
Milling Co., July 15, from Indiana, and 
tested 614% lbs, 11 per cent moisture. 

Flour prices are nominal, and it is 
hardly worth while quoting them, ‘They 
are subject to daily change, and are only 
tentative. However, as an indication, the 
following prices as of July 16 are given: 
old soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour $7.80@8 bbl, new $7.25@7.50, local 
springs $8.75, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo, 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output - mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combi 


ned weekly capacity of 48,- 
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000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

July 11-17 ° . 30,500 63% 

Previous week . 32,400 67% 
Year ago .... 21,800 66 
Two years ago . 25,800 56 
Three years ago . . 27,100 56 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
July 11-17 ....... 36,900 19,400 52 
Previous week ... 87,660 31,785 36 
VOQS BHO cccccces 54,200 32,670 60 
Two years ago.... 104,760 66,211 63% 
Three years ago.. 92,910 45,792 45 
NOTES 


H. W. Tibbals, representing the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., in Ohio, was 
in Toledo on July 12. 

The midsummer meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association will be 
held at Lansing on July 30. 

Norvin Perry, of the legal department 
of the National Biscuit Co., was in To- 
ledo on July 16 as the guest of Harold 
Anderson, president of the National Mill- 
ing Co. 

Jacob Geier, Cincinnati, who has rep- 
resented the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 


Mills Co. in Ohio for several years, died 
last week. He was well known in the 
bakery trade. 

Edgar Thierwechter, manager for the 
Emery Thierwechter Co., millers, Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, was on change on July 16. 
He says his company had the most prof- 
itable year in its history last year. 

O. B. Grosvenor, representing the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in 
Ohio, returned last week from a visit 
to Kansas City, Mo., where he went to 
get acquainted with the Kansas end of 
the Commander-Larabee Corporation 
preparatory to offering Kansas flour 
from his connection in Ohio. 


ATLANTA 

After a period of brisk business, flour 
sales have fallen off and although busi- 
ness is much better than during June, 
sales are not as large as expected. The 
main reason for this is the advance in 
prices. Wholesalers are not buying, 
while bakers who did not place orders 
earlier in the month are only covering 
near-by requirements. There is a better 
demand than usual from bakers for the 
better grades of flour. 

It is thought that buying will increase 
before the end of the month. Stocks in 
the hands of wholesalers are exceptional- 
ly low, while bakery stocks are not as 
large as usual at this time of the season. 

Quotations, July 16, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent, $7.50@7.90 bbl; standard patent, 
$7.25@7.40; straight patent, $7.056@7.45; 
soft winter short patent, $8.40@8.70; 
fancy patent, $7.70@8; standard patent, 
$7.20@7.40. Idaho soft white wheat 
flour, $8; Washington and Oregon soft 
white wheat flour, $7.90. 


NOTES 


J. C. Neal, Thomasville, Ga., who rep- 
resents the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, in the southeastern 








An Optimistic View of the Mill Capacity 
Abandoned in Recent Years 
By W. H. Wiggin 


good. It is destructive, not construc- 
As a working hypothesis, it is 
a failure. It saps and dries up the 
springs of action. It is just as well to 
be optimistic, and just as justifiable, 
because, as a matter of experience, one 
does not have to cross bridges until one 
gets to them, and many of them are nev- 
er reached. Of course this is not in ad- 
vocacy of that brainless, superficial op- 
timism which characterizes people of low 
intellectual quality. 

A recent survey of changes which have 
occurred, since the World War, in the 
milling business in the more important 
milling states, brings out some interest- 
ing facts. While it shows that the busi- 
ness has evidently been passing through 
a transitional period in which some mills 
have had a rather hard time of it, and 
might seem to paint a black picture, 
quite the reverse is the case. Many peo- 
ple are disposed to use such facts as 
the basis of pessimistic arguments. It 
is just as reasonable to argue that such 
a situation indicates better conditions for 
the industry, and to find in them the rea- 
son for a renewed optimism. 

This survey covered only the more im- 
portant mills in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Illinois, Missouri, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, the leading 
hard wheat and soft winter wheat mill- 
ing sections. No attempt was made to 
estimate the total number or capacity 
of the small mills that have ceased op- 
eration during this period, because of 
the difficulty in arriving at exact figures. 
Everybody knows that many small 
mills have gone out of business. It may 
be doubted, for example, if more than 
half as many mills are now in operation 
in the central states as in 1918. 

It was disclosed that the milling ca- 
pacity which has discontinued operation 
since the war, including idle mills, as of 
July 15, 1926, is as follows: spring 
wheat 45,700 bbls, hard winter wheat 
10,300, soft winter wheat 21,345, total 


Prevod. tis never does anybody any 


tive. 


77,345. During the same period a ca- 
pacity of 88,675 bbls in the more impor- 
tant mills has changed hands. There has 
been no corresponding increase in ca- 
pacity elsewhere. Buffalo is the only 
point of notable increase, and _ this 
amounts to only 15,000 bbls, and repre- 
sents the transfer of idle or discontinued 
capacity from the Northwest. 

The milling industry is doubtless in a 
much sounder condition as a result of 
this elimination of capacity. It is com- 
parable to clearing a ship for action. To 
be sure, it is only a small fraction of the 
total daily capacity of the country which 
was estimated at 1,045,295 bbls on Jan. 
1, 1926. But the elimination has prob- 
ably taken place in quarters where it 
will do the most good. 

It may indeed be contended that this is 
a remarkable showing for the milling in- 
dustry, revealing its essential soundness. 
Every industry is always in more or less 
a state of flux. There is no human 
agency that can prevent it, under our 
present laws. Undoubtedly there will be 
some further elimination, and possibly 
the industry has not yet touched bottom, 
but it would seem that the time is not 
far distant when this business should 
function on a sounder and more profit- 
able basis. The industry must and will 
be conducted, sooner or later, on a prof- 
itable basis, and the facts revealed above 
should give courage to those in control 
to put it there. 

The total milling capacity of the coun- 
try is about two and one half times the 
annual production of flour, figured on an 
average of 125,000,000 bbls a year and 
a full-time operation of 300 days; or op- 
erated at full capacity the mills of the 
country could produce this amount of 
flour in 120 days, representing 40 per 
cent of capacity as the maximum pos- 
sible. This situation should also make 
mill managers realize that unless they 
conduct their operations at a profit, they 
will be obliged to walk the plank. This 
is no time for foolishness or incompe- 
tence. 
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territory, was an Atlanta visitor last 
week. 

Grant C. Lafflin, representing the Pu- 
ritan Mills, Chicago, visited the Atlanta 
trade last week. 

A. R. Smith, of the Black & White 
Feed Co., East St. Louis, Ill, returned 
to the home plant last week after a trip 
through the Southeast. 

The Atlanta Milling Co. states that it 
plans to operate a miniature flour plant 
in connection with the Atlanta Indus- 
trial Exposition during the first week 
in August. 

Joseph Johnson, who recently resigned 
a southeastern sales position with the 
Ohio Wax Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has become affiliated with the Southern 
Wax Paper Co., Atlanta, a recently or- 
ganized company. 

The Atlanta Milling Co. will be one 
of the many Atlanta manufacturers tak- 
ing part in the annual Atlanta Industrial 
Exposition, to be held in the Atlanta 
Auditorium during the first week in 
August. The milling company expects 
to have a demonstration display with 
expert cooks in charge, and will distrib- 
ute products made from its principal 
brands of flour, Capitola and Miss Dixie. 

An Atlanta broker states that the 
John W. Wood Grain Co., Fourteenth 
Street and Avenue A, Birmingham, Ala., 
has been acquired by the Food & 
Crabbe Grain Co., of that city, and the 
two firms merged to operate hereafter 
as the Wood & Crabbe Grain Co. John 
W. Wood, 2417 Morrie Avenue, Birming- 
ham, is president. The company manu- 
factures whole wheat flour. 

Harortp F. Popwasx1. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Further advances were made in flour 
prices last week as a result of higher 
wheat quotations. Advances were about 
the same in all varieties. The general 
demand for flour was only fair, although 
an improvement was noted in some cases 
where mills were pushing sales. 

Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Indianapo- 
lis, basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $8.10@8.60 bbl, standard patent 
$7.60@8.20, straight $7.35@7.60, first 
clears $6.85@7.10; spring wheat family 
patent $9.55@10.05, standard patent 
$8.90@9.50, first clears $7.80@8.30, sec- 
ond clears (140-lb jute) $4.75@5.25; soft 
winter special short patent $8.15@8.80, 
fancy patent $7.75@8.15, standard pat- 
ent $7.25@7.65, straight $7@7.50. 

Flour output of Indianapolis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Output Pct. of 

‘ bbis activity 

Peer 7,052 35 

BPTI WOON. 6 oe cicciccaar 7,033 35 

We GD on 66s cee we cwen 8,941 45 

ZWO FOOTE GEO. ocrceccvcses 11,118 55 
NASHVILLE 


Flour business last week was mort 
snappy than for many months. Buyer: 
came into the market for new crop flour, 
and mills booked business in excess ot 
capacity for the first time this year. 
Most of the forward orders were fo: 
shipment within 60 days, and there were 
sales of round lots of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls. 
Confidence appears to prevail after « 
long period of uncertainty. 

Current demand for flour continue: 
fairly good, with orders of small lot 
numerous for prompt shipment. Som: 
of the mills have been closed down tem 
porarily for overhauling, and running 
time the first part of July was curtailed. 
All plants will doubtless be running be 
fore the end of this week. If the mar 
ket will remain fairly stable, it is ex- 
pected that buying will continue active 
for the next 60 days or more, as stocks 
have been low for some time. Flou* 
prices are rapidly becoming readjuste« 
to new crop. 

Quotations, July 17: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $9@9.25 bbl; stand- 
ard patent, $8@8.25; straights, $7.75@8; 
first clears, $7@7.50. 

A fairly good demand for flour from 
bakers is reported, and rehandlers are 
getting satisfactory requests for Minne- 
sota and western flours. Quotations, 
July 17: spring wheat short patent, 98-15 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8.50@ 
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9; hard winter wheat short patent, $S@ 

8.50; standard grades, 25@50c lower. 
Output of flour by southeastern mills, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

July B8-8F . ceccic 154,020 52,782 34.6 

Previous week .. 143,220 69,623 48.6 

VOSS GHD cecsetc 151,320 104,043 68.7 

Two years ago... 178,620 72,418 40.5 

rhree years ago.. 194,880 156,500 80.3 
NOTES 


J. E. Watkins, aged 89, veteran miller, 
died recently at his home at Smithfield, 
Ky. He was the organizer of the Smith- 
field Milling Co. 

The Celian Milling Co., Elizabeth- 
town, Ky., with a capital stock of $100,- 
00, has been incorporated by H. L. 
‘ames, M. A. Cooper and J. A. Gardner. 


The Hernando Grain Co., Memphis, 
ith a capital stock of $30,000, has been 
icorporated by L. D. Smith, J. A. Ful- 
er, A. G. Kimbrough, Jr., J. T. Watson 
nd G. P. Douglas. 

Joun Lezrrer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers reported a partial revival of 
usiness last week, with inquiries for 
ith domestic and foreign delivery. No 
ew wheat is being ground, but receipts 
t mills are equal to the usual amount 
that comes in at early threshing time. 
‘he price advanced to $1.38 bu at mills, 
nd $1.25 at stations. Quotations, f.o.b., 
vansville, 98-lb cottons, carload lots, 
uly 16: old soft winter wheat best pat- 
t flour $8.50 bbl, straights $7.25; Kan- 
s hard winters, $8.35; clears, in jutes, 
rst $5.35, second $5. 
W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


Higher prices, the advent of new 
wheat, and a condition of uncertainty 
niilitated against heavy flour buying last 

eek, although inquiries were active. Old 

heat flour was in demand, but spot sup- 
plies are growing scarce. Some jobbers 
re offering old flour in considerable 
quantities, and a number of car lot or- 
cers were reported last week. Bakers 
appeared to be buying cautiously, being 
uncertain of the market. Quotations, 
July 16: spring top patents, old $9.85@ 
10, second patents $9.25@9.60; new $8.95 
(9.50; hard winter patents $9@9.25, sec- 
md patents $8.40@8.75, new $7.65@ 
8.25; soft winter patents $8@8.50, second 
patents $7.90@8.25, new $7@7.75. 

JoserH A. Lesiie, JR. 





WINTER WHEAT LEAGUE WAS 
NOT A FEDERATION ANCESTOR 


It was inadvertently stated not long 
ago in these columns that it was the 
Winter Wheat Millers’ League out of 
which grew the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation and the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. William C. Edgar, formerly ed- 
itor of The Northwestern Miller, writing 
from his summer home at Marine-on-St. 
Croix, Minn., corrects this statement and 
unravels some of the early association 
history. He says: “The Millers’ National 
Association antedated all the other mill- 
ers’ associations. It was formed in the 
late 70’s to fight patent litigation. The 
Winter Wheat Millers’ League was 
formed much later, consisting chiefly of 
millers in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan.” 
When the Millers’ National Federation 
was created, Mr. Edgar recollects, the 
Millers’ National Association had sur- 
vived its usefulness and had become 
moribund, though there was still a great 
need for a national association. Both 
the Winter Wheat Millers’ League and 
the Millers’ National Association re- 
niained in existence for a time after the 
kederation was formed, but the latter 
filled the need of the times so completely 
that P eins the others were soon aban- 
cqoned, 





in the British 
I‘ouse of Commons it was stated that 
i 1918 Great Britain was responsible 
for 12% per cent of Russia’s total im- 
ports, in 1923 for 24 per cent, in 1924-25 
for only 17 per cent, while the United 
States was responsible for only 5% per 
ceat in 1918, but had captured 24 per 
cent by 1928-24, and as much as 30 per 
cent in 1924-25. 


In a recent debate 
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CHICAGO 


The higher grain markets checked the 
heavy buying of flour last week, although 
a fair amount of new crop hard winter 
flour was sold. Bookings, however, were 
not as numerous nor as substantial as 
during the previous few weeks. The 
trade as a whole is waiting for a reces- 
sion in prices. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There was not 
much business in northwestern brands 
last week. The larger distributors gen- 
erally have sufficient stock of old crop 
flour, and many are not inclined to con- 
tract for new as yet. Several north- 
western mills offered new crop flour last 
week, and there were scattered sales of 
small lots, some being sold at $7.65@ 
7.75 bbl, on a standard patent. ‘ 

Hard Winter Flour.—There was a fair 
business in new crop flour, but sales av- 
eraged much less than the preceding two 
weeks. There were scattered sales of 
1,000-bbl lots for shipment up to 90 
days, but the higher prices checked busi- 
ness. 

Soft Winter Flour—More mills quot- 
ed new crop flour last week, but the 
trade was not inclined to book more than 
one or two cars at a time. Local buyers 
feel lower prices will prevail later, and 
for the present are not loading up. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
July 10, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: old 
crop spring top patent $8.70@9.30 bbl, 
standard patent $8.30@8.95, first clear 
$7.20@7.60, second clear $4.20@4.50; new 
crop hard winter short patent $7.40@8, 
95 per cent patent $6.90@7.40, straight 
$6.70@7.20, first clear $6.25@6.50; new 
crop soft winter wheat short patent $7.15 
@7.50, standard patent $6.75@7.20, 
straight $6.70@7, and first clear $5.90 
@6.35. 

Durum.—A further advance was re- 
corded in prices on semolinas last week 
and they were the highest so far on the 
crop. This naturally kept buyers out of 
the market and new business was ex- 
tremely light. Shipping directions, how- 
ever, were quite free. So far no new 
crop quotations have been offered in this 
market. No. 2 semolina was quoted, July 
17, at 5c lb, bulk; standard, 4%4c; No. 3 
semolina, 454c; durum patent, 4%@4%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sul We]8F cccccccccccsvees 39,000 97 
Previous week ........+++5 37,000 92 
WORE GRO cc ccccccccevecese 26,000 90 
Two years ago .......+56. 38,000 95 


NOTES 


Phelps Cowan, of William Cowan & 
Co., flour brokers, has returned from a 
short visit with his Michigan mill con- 
nections. 

W. P. Drake, millers’ agent, Buffalo, 
recently stopped off in Chicago on his 
way home from Kansas, where he had 
visited mill connections. 

C. Woolman, of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a few 
weeks’ business trip to New York, Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia. 

O. L. Spencer, manager of the State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., 
stopped off in Chicago on his return 
from a visit to the central states. 

Oscar F. Greiner, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Springfield (Minn.) Milling 
Co., spent a few days in this market last 
week, leaving for the mill on July 14. 

L. F. Eaton, manager, H. L. Brainerd 
and J. M. Sweeney, of the Chicago office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., attended a 
picnic of the company’s Wisconsin sales- 
men at Fond du Lac last week. 


€HICAGO-DISTRICT 


ARTHUR S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 
SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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C. A. Pravitz, sales manager for the 


Red Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, spent several days in Chicago last 
week, and during his visit entertained 
several of the trade at a theater party. 
Fred C. Ebeling, of the John H. Ebe- 
ling Milling Co., Green Bay, Wis., re- 
turned recently from a two weeks’ trip 
to Colorado and the Southwest. While 
at Denver Mr. Ebeling visited with 
friends, officials of the Wortham Shows. 


H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in 
Chicago last week on his way back from 
a trip to Ohio. Mr. Beecher returned 
to New Ulm in time to attend the an- 
nual picnic of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
on July 17. 


MILWAUKEE 


An unusually active market for spring 
patent has been interrupted by the sharp 
advance in wheat. The trade does not 
seem disposed to follow the market, de- 
spite the fact that mills have not ad- 
vanced flour prices in nearly the degree 
that wheat prices have gone upward, al- 
though this is somewhat compensated for 
by higher feed values. The situation with 
respect to flour prices is by no means 
satisfactory, some mills having been re- 
ported as selling at limits which others 
consider too low for any profit. There 
is very little call for old crop, but the 
supply is meager. Closing quotations, 
July 17: old spring wheat patent $9.10@ 
9.60 bbl, straight $8.75@9.15, first clear 
$7.05@7.30, and second clear $3.85@4.50, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Some representatives of southwestern 
mills in this market say business could 
not be better, while others claim that 
business can be done only at ridiculous 
prices. However, the fact that cash hard 
winter wheat has not advanced equally 
with spring, has led to the naming of 
relatively low limits on Kansas patents. 
While there is some call for old wheat 
flour, virtually all the trading is in new. 
Most buyers do not take the bullish trend 
in wheat seriously, although it is recog- 
nized that there is a marked difference 
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in the spring and Canadian wheat situa- 
tion and that in the Southwest. Some 
large consumers are covering require- 
ments up to Jan. 1, although many 
smaller buyers are content to fill needs 
up to 60 days in the hope that the flood 
of new flour will wear down prices. Quo- 
tations, July 17: new hard winter wheat 
patent $7.65@7.95 bbl, straight $7.30@ 
7.70, and first clear $5.90@6.25, in 98-lb 
cottons. 
NOTES 


Robert E. York, of I. W. York & Co., 
wholesale and retail flour and feed, Por- 
tage, Wis., spent two days in Milwaukee 
last week. 

The board of directors of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce has appointed 
a special committee to study the recom- 
mendations of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, with instructions to report back 
the results of their findings. 


The annual outing of Gold Medal flour 
salesmen in Wisconsin, Illinois and In- 
diana was held at Edgewater Beach, on 
Lake Winnebago, near Fond du Lac, 
Wis., on July 10-11. Forty salesmen at- 
tended, with L. F. Eaton, manager, H. 
L. Brainerd, sales manager, and Fred 
Brinkman, credit manager, all of the 
Chicago office. 

The first annual midsummer frolic of 
the Milwaukee Flour Club will be held 
on July 31, at Terrace Gardens, Keip- 
pers Park, near Brown Deer, Milwau- 
kee County. Members of the Chicago 
Flour Club have been especially invited. 
The time of meeting has been set for 
5:30 p.m., with dinner at 6:30, followed 
by entertainment. The committee in 
charge consists of W. W. Roegge, of the 
W. W. Roegge Co., chairman; William 
Truss, of the Ph. Orth Co., and Chester 
A. Cook, of the Minneapolis Milling Co. 

L. E. Meyer. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 


William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1925 
and 1924, to June 30, 1926 and 1925, in 
bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1925-26 1924-25 
Wheat .. prea cee 255,373,981 150,327,024 
Pusat ebb ona cusews 33,104,759 32,472,265 
Barley 34,484,252 26,411,528 
Flaxseed 4,857,605 7,141,454 
Rye 5,047,007 5,196,810 
oo re ; 32,972 22,648 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1925-26 1924-25 
Wheat ...... ..+ 238,022,392 139,662,642 
Oats ...............+. 28,874,556 32,362,799 
DAPIOF 202. . 30,341,201 25,456,850 
oo eer 3,241,050 5,836,097 
DED 426664 wecess 3,925,633 5,330,533 
By rail— 

.. .. JESS Soeer cree 9,543,752 7,033,841 
605 0.8.552:0.408 wane 2,520,647 1,738,587 
BD 60.09.00 4-00's ¥.0.60 1,211,029 1,057,566 
ee 96,671 267,991 
PE eer 22,272 15,428 
ee 32,972 22,648 











ended. Their harvest home song: 


Our hay is mowed 


Come, boys, come, 
Come, boys, come, 


Harvest home.” 


Hey for the honor 
Of old England! 


Harvest home ordinarily signifies 


of gay rejoicing that prevails. 


of thanksgiving held at harvest time. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ENRY MATTHEW BROCK, who designed the cover illustration 
H of this issue, endeavored to catch something of the spirit of rejoic- 
ing that has prevailed during harvest time since the remotest ages. 
Harvesters in England formerly sang and rejoiced when the season was 


“Our oats they are hoed 
And our barley is reaped, 


And our hovels heaped. 


And merrily roar out 


Several verses followed, ending with: 


“We'll drink off our liquor 
While we can stand. 


Old England, old England, 
Hey for the honor of old England.” 


when used merely to express the season, is richly connotative of the spirit 
Harvest home originated among the Eng- 
lish peasantry, usually accompanied with an effigy decorated with flowers 
and grain that came in with the last load from the fields. 
observed at the homing of the harvest, and constituted a church service 


the festival of harvest. The term, 


It was formerly 
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THE CANADIAN CROP REPORT 

The crop report issued on July 12 by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics came 
as a disappointment to many who have 
been optimistic about crop conditions and 
who have expressed the opinion that a 
crop equal to that of last season might 
well be produced. It will be remem- 
bered that in this report the wheat out- 
put was estimated at 348,626,000 bus, 
compared with a final estimate of 416,- 
850,000 last year. The 1926 acreage was 
reported to be 22,492,000 and was an in- 
crease over the area harvested last year, 
which was 21,972,732 acres. 

One hopeful point is that the bureau 
estimated last year’s crop at only 365,- 
000,000 bus when it was making its July 
report, this forecast proving to be over 
50,000,000 bus under the final estimate 
of the yield.. The report points out that 
the present esfimate is subject to changes 
due to subsequent revision of the areas 
and to the effect of the season between 
June 30 and the time of harvest, which 
is usually the critical period for the west- 
ern crops. 

It is hoped that the 1926 estimate, as 
so often has been the case in previous 
years, will prove to be a conservative one 
and that later government reports will 
show an increase in the forecasted yields. 
There is really nothing in the govern- 
ment’s figures to cause alarm on the part 
of Canadians as to this year’s wheat 
crop. The figures compare favorably 
with those of the same date last year 
and the harvest of 1925 proved to be a 
highly satisfactory one. Given favorable 
weather during the next few weeks there 
seems to be every indication that Canada 
will have a good average crop this year. 


TORONTO 


Higher prices of wheat forced Cana- 
dian spring wheat flour millers to ad- 
vance their products 50c bbl last week. 
Buyers were watching the grain market 
and were expecting an increase in flour, 
consequently there was a slight flurry 
in business in the earlier part of the 
week which fell away as soon as the 
higher rates went into effect. Flour 
prices have fluctuated little recently, the 
last change taking place around June 1. 
Quotations, July 17, with comparisons: 


July 17 July 10 
yy 2 RP Perrer ere $9.20 $8.70 
WPOROREE cacccccccessececes 8.95 8.45 
ED 16.695 0:606.0 6,006 90 0&8 8.70 8.20 
Export patents ..........+. 8.50 8.00 
PUPSt CIOATH 2.0. ciccscccee 7.60 7.10 
TOW BPOGO .ncicccccccvces 4.70 5.10 
WOOR DOME nc ccccccvcctsce 4.20 4.60 


All prices are per barrel in 98-ih jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—The market for this 
class of flour is dull. Supplies of old- 
crop wheat are limited and there will 
not be much activity in domestic flour 
trade until the new wheat is ready for 
grinding. Where buyers are requiring 
supplies to carry them over they are 
purchasing in a careful way and are 
not stocking up. Prices were inclined to 
follow springs upward but the advance 
was not such a sharp one. The increase 
for the week would be around 25c bbl. 
Quotations, July 17: 90 per cent patents, 
in secondhand jute bags, $6.35 bbl, car 
lots, track, Montreal; Toronto, $6.10; 
bulk lots, seaboard for export, in buy- 
ers’ bags, $6.10. 

Export Trade.—Mills report demand 
from over-sea markets for spring wheat 
flour slow. Buyers show no interest in 
flour at the high prices necessitated by 
the premium on wheat. Quotations for 
prompt shipment have advanced 2s 6d 
and there seems to be a lack of. con- 
fidence in prices at present being asked 
by mills for future delivery. The gov- 
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Canadian Flour Exports Increase 


Toronto, Ont.—In the statement of the Dominion bureau of statistics 
for June, Canadian flour exports during that month are given at 1,029,490 
bbls, a total which was only exceeded once by any previous June in the 


past 12 years. 
being 1,171,000 bbls. 


slightly over half the quantity exported during the month closed. 
1923 and 1924 the June totals were over 900,000 bbls. 


In 1917 shipments were higher, the total for that month 
Last year’s total for June was 596,001 bbls, only 


In both 
Last month’s ship- 


ments give Canadian exports for the crop year an increase of 563,960 bbls 
over the same 11 months of previous year, the amount for the current year 
being 9,918,315 bbls as against 9,354,355. 


Trade Balance Favorable 


Toronto, Ont.—A report on the value of the trade of Canada, re- 
cently published by the Dominion bureau of statistics, shows an increase 
in the favorable trade balance of this country. For the fiscal year ending 
March, 1926, this amounted to $401,134,405, an increase over 1925 of $116,- 
705,299, and is the highest point reached in any year excepting 1918, when 
war conditions prevailed. Canada is now said to have the largest per capita 
favorable trade balance of any country in the world. The actual figures for the 
year were, imports $927,402,732, as against $796,932,537 in the former year, 
while exports were $1,328,537,137, as compared with $1,081,361,643. 

The good wheat crop of 1925 assisted materially in making this good 
showing, that Canadian product alone accounting for over 50 per cent of 


the increase in exports. 


Canadian wheat shipped from this country during 


the eight months ending March had a total value of $296,699,712, com- 
pared with $159,447,895 in March, 1925. 

The favorable trade balance was almost entirely with the British Em- 
pire, the amount being $392,631,842, and for foreign countries $8,502,563. 
There is still an unfavorable balance with the United States, which this 


year amounted to $123,970,454. 


The bureau points out that the remarkable increase in the favorable 
balance of trade during the past two or three years has contributed largely 


to the improvement in Canadian exchange. 


Canada’s foreign trade was 


extremely active during the fiscal year closing March, 1926, and reflects a 
general improvement in the economic condition of the Dominion. 








ernment’s recent estimate of the Cana- 
dian crop, which is blamed for last 
week’s increase in wheat, has been an 
unsettling factor in the flour market. As 


harvest draws nearer, however, this con- 
dition will be remedied. On July 17 ex- 
port patent springs for shipment in July 
and August were quoted at 47s per 280 




















Jarvis Flour Mill, Jarvis, Ont. 


CATTERED along the Grand River 
~ in the early pioneer days were many 

grist mills, which were among the 
first necessities, but today there are few 
if any left, and the many locks which 
held the water and furnished power for 
the dusty millers have long since disap- 
peared, together with the small river 
craft and barges, which plied its waters 
and furnished transportation for farm 
products and passengers to Dunnville, 
the nearest port on Lake Erie. 

In the year 1840 a stone mill was erect- 
ed on the Grand at Mount Healy by 
Donaldson Bros., which did a large busi- 
ness grinding flour and meal for the set- 
tlers. Whether competition was too keen 
in that vicinity, history sayeth not, but 
some years later Donaldson Bros. moved 
the machinery and as much of the build- 
ing as was portable to Jarvis, Haldi- 
mand County, a distance of about 25 





miles, which must have been a herculean 
job in those early days of corduroy 
roads. Here the mill was again erected, 
and power furnished by steam, as no 
waterpower was available in the vicinity. 
The mill prospered in the midst of what 
has become one of the finest farming dis- 
tricts of Ontario, and after some years 
was purchased by R. W. Smith, a veteran 
mill man, now living retired in Jarvis, 
across the road from his old mill. The 
building was burned in 1894, but was 
promptly rebuilt, and continued under 
his management until a few years ago, 
when he disposed of it to A. S. Blight, 
who does a large business in flour, chop- 
ping and feed products. This is a 75-bbl 
mill, and since its early days on the 
Grand River has used four kinds of pow- 
er—water, steam, gas engine and now the 
king of all—hydro. 
W. A. Gorpon. 













Ibs, ¢c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
September 46s, October 43s 3d, and No- 
vember 42s 3d. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is selling 
for export in a limited way only. Con- 
siderable business for future delivery 
was booked when prices were on a lower 
level, but trading has fallen off since 
these started to climb. The advance last 
week was Is 6d@2s. Quotations, July 
17, were 41s, July-August shipment, jute 
bags, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, and 40s, September-October. 


NOTES 


Colonel R. J. Clarke, of Ross T. Smyth 
& Co., London, Eng., was a recent vis- 
itor in this market. 

J. J. Page, manager of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was in Montreal last week. 

D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, was in Montreal last week. 

W. Barr, manager of the Canadian 
Bag Co., Ltd., Toronto, left on July 17 
for a vacation in the Muskoka district. 

F. H. Peck, sales manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has re 
turned from a visit to the Montreal! 
branch of his company. 

The value of wheat exported from 
Canada in the 11 months of the crop 
year ending June was $270,402,200, com- 
pared with $162,100,786 for those months 
a year ago. 

In the. period from August, 1925, to 
May, 1926, Canadian cereal mills pro 
duced 103,859,928 Ibs rolled oats and 25, 
877,514 lbs oatmeal. The comparativ« 
figures for last year were 92,996,538 Ibs 
rolled oats and 22,585,142 lbs oatmeal. 

Total exports of wheat during June, 
1926, were 27,927,402 bus, compared with 
9,783,639 bus in the same month last 
year. The quantity exported during the 
11 months ending June was 259,298,292 
bus, as against 133,860,870 for June, 1925. 

A meeting of the executive of the Do 
minion Millers’ Association was held in 
Toronto on July 14. Among those at- 
tending were W. E. Treleaven, Luck- 
now; D. C. Thompson, Orillia; W. J. 
Snider, Conestoga; T. L. Wood, Brant- 
ford; R. A. Thompson, Lynden. 


WINNIPEG 


There is no change in the flour situa- 
tion in the prairie provinces. Demand 
is very quiet and mills are operating 
lightly. Export call is almost entirely 
lacking and domestic business is down 
to a very low basis. 

Millers here have been compelled to 
raise the price of second patent flour 
50c bbl. For some considerable time, 
bakers have been purchasing flour at 
prices below cost. The present condi- 
tion of the flour market necessitated the 
change. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, July 17, at $9.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.55, and _ first 
clears $6.95, Fort William basis; cottons, 
1l5c more; Alberta points 10@30c more, 
and British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 30@50c more. Bakers purchasing 
their requirements in jute get special 
prices. 

NOTES 

Walter A. Hastings, of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
has returned from a trip to Minneapolis. 

L. E. Smith, superintendent of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
a recent visitor in Winnipeg. Mr. Smith 
is calling at various other milling points 
in western Canada. 


July 21, 1926 
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July 21, 1926 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, for 
the seven days ending July 15, averaged 
165 cars per day, as compared with 218 
for the preceding seven days, and 234 
for the corresponding period in 1925. 

F. W. Riddell, general manager of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd., leaves shortly for Calgary, Alta., 
where he will take over the duties of 
vice president and managing director of 
the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. Mr. 
Riddell entered the service of the former 
organization in 1911, succeeding the Hon. 
Charles A. Dunning as president in 1916. 

An Ottawa dispatch states that marked 
activity in the movement of settlers from 
the United States to Canada is noted by 
the department of immigration and col- 
onization. In the month of June the 
Canadian government agency at Fargo, 
N. D., was instrumental in moving to 
Canada 195 settlers who, with their fam- 
lies, represented 312 people, and brought 
vith them cash and effects valued at 


5495,550. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour continues quiet. 
Belief in another probable bumper wheat 
crop in Canada influences buyers into 
vaiting for further developments. Mixed 
car buying is just sufficient to keep up 
the already low stocks at country points. 
large bakers who have completed their 
flour contracts of last fall, are purchas- 
ing only for their immediate require- 
nents. Prices are very firm, and the re- 
‘ent advance in the Winnipeg wheat pit 
has caused an advance here of 50c bbl. 

Export inquiries were interesting early 
last week and a litttle business was 
closed for both the United Kingdom and 
the Continent. Domestic prices, July 16: 
first patents $9.20 bbl, patents $8.95, sec- 
ond patents $8.70, standard patents $8.50, 
jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points, less 10¢ bbl cash discount. 

The situation in winter wheat flour 
remains unchanged in addition to the 
price. A very small demand exists local- 
ly, balanced by very small supplies. A 
little business is being done for export 
account for shipment to the British 
West Indies. Quotations, July 16: $6.50 
(6.60, secondhand jutes, car lots, ex- 
track, net cash; small lots, $7.10@7.20, 
less 10e bbl cash discount. 


NOTES 


John Stuart, president of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, was in Montreal last 
week, 

It is not expected that anything be- 
yond maintenance work will be done in 
Montreal harbor this summer. 


F. H. Peck, Toronto, sales manager 
for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
spent several days here last week. 


Matthew Brown, of the accounting 
staff of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., is spending the summer at Pointe 
Claire, Que. 

James Stewart, Winnipeg, president of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and 
D. B. Hanna, Toronto, president of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
were both in Montreal last week. 


D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto; J. J. Page, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Lid., Toronto; George A. Macdonald, 
vice president for Canada of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont; and Fred 
K. Morrow, Canadian manager -of the 
Siandard Milling Co., Toronto, were in 
Montreal last week. 





HUNT MILLING CO., LTD., FORMED 

Toronto, Ont.—The Hunt Milling Co., 
Ltd., has been organized to carry on the 
business of the newly constructed and re- 
equipped flour milling plant at London. 
"he new company is a re-incorporation 
of Hunt Bros., Ltd., the plant of which 
Was burned a year and a half ago. The 
head office is also located at London and 
trading is to be carried on under the 
brands established for many years by 
the old firm. Officers of the new concern 
are Charles R. Hunt, president; Joseph 
A. Beechie, vice president; M. E. Fleck- 
Ser, secretary-treasurer. 





Imports of Uru 


ay for the first quar- 
ter of 1926 totale 


17,451,626 pesos. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


 : E. MACFARLANE is vice president and managing director of the Wol- 


verton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
and intimately connected with the milling industry of Canada. 


Mr. Macfarlane has been long 
He was for 


many years general manager of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
for which he helped to build up a successful domestic and export business. 
About a year ago Mr. Macfarlane joined J. G. Wolverton in forming the 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and is now engaged in promoting the busi- 
ness of that concern, with excellent results. 








Japanese Wheat Tariff Aids Mills in Japan to 
Dominate Chinese Flour Market 


ada’s flour trade with Chinese mar- 

kets has shown considerable in- 
crease. The building up of an oriental 
demand for Canadian flour has been un- 
der consideration by most of the large 
western milling companies, and a very 
satisfactory volume of business has at 
times been done. China’s present internal 
strife has reacted very noticeably upon 
this trade. Norman P. Lambert, Winni- 
peg manager of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., who gave The Northwestern 
Miller the following interesting sidelights 
on Chinese trade conditions, recently re- 
turned from a three months’ trip in the 
Orient, where he had an opportunity of 
studying the situation at close range. 

In discussing his trip, Mr. Lambert 
said: “I think something of particular 
interest to the trade at present is the 
fact that during May and June the Chi- 
nese market, and particularly the north 
Chinese market, was supplied with flour 
largely by Japanese mills. On April 1 
the duty on wheat going into Japan was 
increased from 75 sen to 1.54 yen per 100 
kin. By April 1, in anticipation of this 
increase, the Japanese mills had accumu- 
lated something like 70,000 tons imported 
wheat. Their problem, therefore, was to 
get rid of that stock before the new crops 
came on the market, including that of 
the Shanghai district, which commenced 
to arrive in June, especially as at this 
time the minds of Chinese buyers are 


Di ccs 4 the past few years, Can- 





concerned with what the Yangtze valley 
crop is going to be. 

“Bearing this in mind, the Japanese 
necessarily had to try to sell their accu- 
mulation of wheat before the advance in 
duty. In this they were assisted by the 
Japanese government, which gave them a 
rebate on all flour they exported, to the 
full extent of the new duty. This meant, 
of course, a bonus of 79 sen on all the 
wheat they had accumulated before the 
duty became effective. The result was 
that the Japanese mills expected to put 
into China 1,500,000 bbls during May 
and June. They consequently are under- 
selling mills on this side. 

“Japan is very ambitious, and is anx- 
ious to secure a stronger foothold in the 
north China market. There are very 
good tidewater mills at Yokohama and 
Kobe, also a fine port at Dairen, which 
is connected with the railways of south- 
ern Manchuria. At Dairen is carried on 
one of the largest industries in the East, 
the manufacture of oil and bean cake. 
Soya beans are received from the Chinese 
farmers of southern Manchuria, and 
from these are manufactured several 
grades of oil and cake. Japanese ship- 
pers enjoy a fine trade, carrying bean 
products from Dairen into Japan, and 
taking flour on the return trip for con- 
sumption in Manchuria. 

“As to Canada’s flour trade with the 
Orient from Sept. 1, 1925, to April 1, 
1926, 1,200,000 bbls went there via Van- 


235 





couver. That is the largest volume of 
flour in the history of trade between 
these countries, and is indicative of pres- 
ent conditions. was achieved, in 
part, undoubtedly by the fact that our 
wheat was at a more favorable price 
than that of the United States, and the 
ruling factor, so far as the Chinese are 
concerned, is price. 

“A large area of China has been badly 
disorganized by recent internal political 
troubles, and railway transport, in par- 
ticular, has been seriously affected. Busi- 
ness interests on the Chinese coast anx- 
iously are awaiting some measure of res- 
toration of its old economic life. Should 
this come soon, Canada as a whole has 
every reason to expect valuable trade ex- 
pansion with China.” 





MAY TRY TO EXPAND 
CANADA-COLOMBIA TRADE 


Montreat, Que.—According to one of 
the republic of Colombia’s inspectors of 
consulates, who has recently spent some 
time in Canada, he intends to recommend 
to his government the establishment of 
four new consular offices in the Domin- 
ion, to be located respectively at Ottawa, 
Toronto, Halifax and St. John. 

Negotiations have also been started 
toward esetablishing a direct steamship 
service between the two countries, by ex- 
tending to Colombian ports the West 
India service at present operated by the 
Canadian government merchant marine 
ships. Good business has already been 
developed between the two countries, 
through the opening of a consulate at 
Vancouver last year. 





Canada—May Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
May, 1926, as officially reported: 

















Wheat, 
To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ........ 238,157 15,927,328 
United States ........... 1,801 966,635 
MEMBER ccc ccccccccsccecess 1,614 38,703 
Newfoundland ........... 38,920 cess 
BROPRAGOS .ccccccccces eée8 -) Sree 
MEE Baca eevecisccsces 19,012 10 
Trinidad, Tobago ........ SS errr 
Other Brit. W. Indies.... 11,945 8 
British South Africa..... 4,003 7,466 
British West Africa...... 
BUS oe wesccccscccecee e ) rere 
British Honduras ........ —  ~weerea 
British Guiana .......... Ss arr 
POPS ee ° ia: 
CEE 6506 66.06 86060008068 16,523 298,273 
GORGTRROR ccccccccetcccsce seese 12,000 
Costa Rica ... eee 8 8=—Ss ee awe 
CUBE cecccccecs a = =—ti(isét rw 
Czechoslovakia . 1,336 8 8 =—s— aeece 
DE vs e6eoe ces ocenses 344 411,666 
PEED wo ceececcusescocces SE,2G5 secec 
| ATT eer 
Dutch West Indies ...... ee )-—tié e's 
BPOCGR GUIARA .cccscccces —e 83— ss BB ee 
EEE. $680 bc cet ccrcctecss ae - =o be 
BE co cccecse ee 3002 =a eee 
PEORSO cescccvccece aoce 8 §©eeeec 35,467 
PURIORE on cscccccccvcsece Ay) rere 
French West Indies...... | aoe 
GE sc eebewsseGbde ces 140,094 200,970 
GIBPOREE ..ccccccccsccses See = ew wee 
Gere GRRE cece ticwcccseves Gare 
COUBCOTNEER ce swcccccccces ee 0té Sw 
SE,635 veces 
| aeeorer 
ee 6,106 246,133 
Irish Free State ......... 9,889 64,000 
BOER. wc cc crceeeccoces ere 
PEE DS Nadencedeccesoces conse 364,300 
DEE Sb coho cesdccesovece SS = so tees 
BD Soc eset ecaecesvers ae 
BEER céccoreccecsccccce S55 8 = asewe 
EEE cc ccrcceccces 4,311 406,059 
PURMOTIR oc ccccescccccccece Sarre 
P< idvs es bake 4 iaee.ae SBLGES « * ciccr 
Portuguese Africa ....... eS 
Philippine Islands ....... aero 
POMAMER ccc cccctcvcccecee Ce 
San Domingo ............ ? ere 
Sierra Leone .........++. se 0té“i‘«é Hw 
Spanish Africa .......... 79 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 558 
BWOROR cccccccccvscecece 6,704 
VORGRNEE ccccesvcccccccs 8 eee 
BOOMS ccccccvesvceceoes 725,852 18,979,018 


100 lbs, 





~ 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
middlings rolled oats 


— 
Wetted MimmGem ..ccccs 3 coces 13,790 





United States .......... 27,499 180 
BUPIIGE, kvccvcsnccvecve 1,680 17 
British South Africa.... ..... ,501 
British West Indies .... 455 291 
Newfoundland ......... 620 67 
BOGE OOO TORCO cccccccs — cccce 360 
New Zealand .......... 2,240 614 
GED Sect cceddccesteces § § secec 512 
Sweden ...... SSeeudeees acne 660 
PERRIN conccccccace sees 495 
Other countries ........ 59 80 

BOAR 06 6:6 s:2 vecsvesve 32,553 19,567 





Imports of foodstuffs of all kinds into 
France increased during the first four 
months of 1926 to 300,000 metric tons, 
largely from the United States. The 
foodstuff balance against France during 
the period amounts to 1,250,000 tons. 
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NEW YORK 


With a continuance of the high prices, 
sales in the local market have held down 
to a smaller volume than was turned 
over at the close of June. Consumers 
cannot beeome reconciled to the higher 
levels and are anxious to hold off until a 
dip in prices comes along. They cannot 
be induced to take on flour with the 
joyful abandon of last month. How- 
ever, it is evident that some buying con- 
tinues right along. The impression is 
general that there is an excellent vol- 
ume of business simply waiting for a 
break in prices and when, or if, this oc- 
curs, buyers will come into the market 
for good lines of flour. 

There is no special feature. Prices 
are firm and, for spring wheat flours, of 
wide range. Standard patents were 
quoted on July 16 at $8.50@9A5 bbl, 
while “new crop offerings for the same 
grade were $8@8.60. Hard winters were 
within a narrower range at $7.25@7.60, 
while soft winters were firm and high, 
with $7@7.60 quoted for straights. These 
flours are still generally on the old crop 
basis. 

Ezport.—In the export market things 
are not active, as high prices have proved 
unattractive to foreign buyers. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 17: 
spring fancy patents $9.30@9.75, stand- 
ard patents $8.65@9.50, clears $7.75@ 
8.25; hard winter short patents $7.60@8, 
standard patents $7.35@7.70; soft win- 
ter straights, $7.10@7.60; rye, $6.75@7, 

all in jutes. 

NOTES 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 742, the previous week 
743, and the same week a year ago 678. 

Edmund O’Connor, of the eastbound 
freight department of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Co,, is on a vacation trip to the 
Grand Canyon. 

H. F. Freeman, Jr.. New York man- 
ager of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
was in Minneapolis last week for the 
annual meeting of the company. 

The Exchange is planning a formal 
celebration on the date of the opening 
of trading in grain futures, about Aug. 1. 
It is expected that several prominent 
speakers will address the members. 

Colonel R. J. Clarke, of Ross T. 
Smyth & Co., London, is in New York 
and will take charge of the office of Paul, 
Robson & Co., that company’s represen- 
tatives, during the summer, while G. Rae 
Callender is on a trip to Europe. 

Among the visitors on ’change last 
week were Clarence M. Stickell, of D. A. 
Stickell & Sons, Inc., millers, Hagers- 
town, Md; G. H. Davis, president of the 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City; O. F. Oleson of the Red Crown 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing July 10, according to the figures 
compiled by the Barr Shipping Corpora- 
tion, amounted to 1,171,550 bus and 76,- 
896 bbls. The flour was all in small 
scattered lots with the exception of 80,- 
750 bbls to Hamburg, 13,286 to United 
Kingdom ports and 10,000 to Pirsus. 

Samuel Nelson, Havana representative 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., who has 
been in New York for a visit to the 
company’s office here, stated that the 
present business conditions in the island 
are far from good, although work on 
the new highway which will run from 
one end of the island to the other will 
soon begin and the consequent employ- 
ment of many laborers should put money 
into freer circulation and help business 
conditions. 


A publicity committee was appointed 
last week by the New York Produce 


Exchange to broaden the general knowl- 
edge of the work of this organization. 
With the renewal of trading in grain fu- 
tures imminent, the activity of the Ex- 
change has increased, and memberships 
within the past few months have passed 
$3,000. The committee thus far appoint- 
ed consists of Henry Leverich, Myers 
Bogert, W. A. Storts, F. B. Cooper and 
C. F. Watt. 


BUFFALO 


The advance in wheat futures last week 
was so entirely out of the ordinary that 
the wires were kept busy answering 
queries as to whether it could last. Such 
an advance is unusual in the face of such 
a harvest. Toward the close of last 
week, buyers who were in need of flour 
came in and feeling that the market 
would hold, made fairly large commit- 
ments larger. But they were generally 
dissatisfied, as they had hoped to make 
their buying on a lower market. 

Kansas flour jobbers were kept busy 
explaining their views of the market, and 
there were numerous inquiries with few 
resulting sales. 

Buffalo quotations, July 17: spring 
fancy patents $9.75@9.85 bbl, standard 
patent $9.40@9.50, clears $7.50@7.60, sec- 
ond clears $43.50 ton; hard winters $7.90 
@8.25, straight $7.40@8, soft winters 
$8,.90@9. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

SUP BRo8T cccves 238,000 207,959 87 

Previous week .,. 238,000 172,386 72 

Year ago ....... 238,000 204,555 86 

Two years ago... 166,600 155,195 83 

Three years ago. 166,500 119,120 72 
NOTES 


Frank D. Wilson, of Wilson Bros., 
flour and feed dealer, is back from a 
fighing trip on the St. Lawrence River. 


/ Frank F. Henry, vice president and 
3uffalo manager of the Washburn Cros- 
xy Co,, left for Minneapolis last week. 
The E. A. Schwab Grain Co., Inc., 
filed papers of incorporation last week. 
Directors are Edward A. Schwab, M. E. 
Schwab and Charles H. Schwab. 


Visitors here last week included W. 
V. Hamilton, of William Hamilton & 
Son, Inc., Caledonia; John H. Newman, 
of the Newman Bros, Grain Co., Roches- 
ter; T. C. Estee, director and New York 
manager of the Washburn Crosby Co. 

M. A. McCarruy. 
BALTIMORE 

The local trade is not anxious to buy 
flour at current rates in the face of a 
big new crop movement. Many are of 
the opinion that much of the calamity 
talk regarding world crops is exagger- 
ated. Some calculate that the wheat 
crop and carry-over of the United States 
this year will be 800,000,000 bus. In 1921 
the winter wheat crop of this country 
was 600,000,000 bus and the spring crop 
214,000,000, while the average price for 
winter was 95.lc bu and that for spring 
85.6c. 

Sales of flour last week were small, 
being confined mostly to scattering cars 
of new standard hard winter patent and 
both old and new near-by soft winter 
straight. Many near-by mills still are 
refusing to sell new crop flour until they 
get freer offerings of wheat, though a 
ew are willing to take orders at $6.40, 
bulk, or $6.55 in secondhand cottons, for 
July-August shipment, but find buyers 
generally unresponsive, It would seem, 
however, that near-by soft winter 
straight, new or old, is cheap compared 
with springs and hard winters. Old 
spring first patent was held at $10, cot- 
ton, and standard grade at $9.50, with 





new crop stock offered at 75c bbl less, 
but buyers were indifferent. On July 
15, while his northwestern mill was de- 
manding $9.60, cotton, for old standard 
spring patent, a local agent sold new 
standard hard winter patent at $7.50, 
cotton—a difference of $2.10 bbl, the 
greatest ever known in this market. Soft 
winters, new and old, ended the week 
at $640@6.65, in secondhand cottons, 
without takers. 

Nominal closing prices, July 17, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton, 65c more 
in wood, 5c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $9.65@9.90, 
standard patent $9.15@9.40; hard winter 
short patent (new) $8.15@8.40, straight 
(new) $7.65@7.90; soft winter short pat- 
ent (new) $740@7.65, straight (near-by, 
new) $6.40@6.65. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
2,754 bbls flour and 61 tons feed destined 
for export. 

Harford County (Md.) farmers claim 
wheat yields as high as 40, 45 and 50 bus 
to the acre. 

William C. Scott, president of the 
Maryland Biscuit Co., has returned from 
Atlantic City. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 176 cars; 140 No. 1 
hard spring, 32 No. 1 dark northern 
spring, 2 sample grade red _ winter, 
weevily, 1 No. 2 mixed, 1 No. 3 red 
winter. 

The Continental Milling Co., Miller G. 
Belding, president, Ellicott City, Md., 
with Baltimore offices at 313 South Han- 
over Street, has started up on new crop 
wheat and already has made some large 
sales of soft winter straight flour to both 
domestic and export trade. 

It is announced that changes in the 
official personnel of the City Baking Co. 
include the election of Duane R. Rice 
as president, succeeding Charles Schmidt, 
who resigned to form his own company; 
Emory C. Rice as vice president and 
treasurer, and John H. Duncan as a di- 
rector to fill a vacancy in the board. 

The Maryland Grain Co., Baltimore, 
with offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, after incorporating as grain 
receivers and shippers, opened for busi- 
ness on July 19 with the following offi- 
cers: J. Carroll Fahey, president; John 
T. Fahey, vice president; J. George 
Oehrl, treasurer, and Joseph M. War- 
field, secretary—all well-known men in 
the trade. 

BOSTON 

The high range of prices last week re- 
sulted in a decided curtailment in de- 
mand for flour. Spring wheat patents 
have advanced 50@75c bbl. Buyers, 
however, apparently are not in sympathy 
with the advance, and have remained 
out of the market, only supplying most 
pressing needs. They seem to believe 
that it is purely a weather market, and 
that the bottom will soon drop out. Hard 
winter wheat patents, which had been in 
good demand, are almost at a standstill. 
The few sales made of new wheat pat- 
ents last week were at a range of $7.25 
@8.25 bbl, the extreme quotation being 
for fancy short patents. A little busi- 
ness was reported in new spring wheat 
ogy at $9@9.20 bbl, in sacks, for re- 
iable first patents. Arrivals of flour 
intended for export through the port of 
Boston fell off last week, although there 
is still considerable on the way and in 
store at the wharves which will even- 
tually go forward to continental ports. 

Quotations, July 17: spring special 
short patents $10.75@10.85 bbl, standard 
patents $9.85@9.75, first clears $8.15@ 
8.80; hard winter wheat patents $7.65 
@840; soft winter patents $8.15@9, 
straight $7.65@8.15, and clear $7.25@ 
7.60. 

New Pacific Coast soft wheat patents 
are offered on the local market, ship- 
ment via the Panama Canal, at $7.35@ 
7.40 bbl. The general demand is quiet. 
Old soft winter wheat patents were sold 
at $7.70 last week. 

NOTES 

M. C. Burns, Chicago, and C. P. Reid, 
Buffalo, were recent visitors at the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange. 


Fred G. Smith, federal grain super- 
visor, Chicago, was a visitor in Boston 
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REPRESENTATIVES SOUGHT 

Bosrox, Mass—As a result of 
the new steamship service just es- 
tablished between Gulf Ports and 
Boston, mills in Oklahoma and 
Texas are now in a position where 
they can reach the Boston market 
on a competitive basis and are 
looking for reliable salesmen to 
represent them in Boston and New 
England. Flour salesmen covering 
New England territory, open for 
connections with mills in Texas 
and Oklahoma on a commission or 
salary basis, should apply to the 
New York office of The North- 
western Miller. 






















last week, and was taken on a tour of 
inspection by the local federal supervisor, 
Fred L. Wallace. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was reported filed a few days ago by 
George Rivkind, flour salesman, Boston. 

A $12,000 fire last week damaged the 
building and stock of Krentzman Bros., 
Chelsea, dealers in flour, feed and grain. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Fluctuations in the flour market last 
week were few and unimportant. Limits 
generally were well maintained, but the 
volume of business transacted was small. 
Local jobbers and bakers show no dis- 
position to purchase except as impelled 
to do so by pressing necessity. Some 
new spring wheat patent has been of- 
fered for shipment at $8@8.50 per bbl, in 
jute, but buyers are holding off. Flour 
quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks, July 17: spring first patents 
$9.50@9.75 bbl, standard patent $8.90G 
940, first clear $7.75@8; hard winter 
short patent $8.50@9, straight $8@8.50; 
soft winter straight $7@7.75. 

NOTES 

S. Townsend Zook, grain, flour and 
feed merchant, is spending the summer 
at Ocean City, N. J. 

John Scattergood, grain and feed mer 
chant, has opened his cottage at Ocean 
City, N. J., and will spend the summer 
there. 

E. R. Rockafellow, of E. K. Lemont 
& Son, flour, feed and grain, returned 
on July 19 from a motor trip through 
New York. 

Andrew McLain, flour broker, former 
ly associated with Samuel J. Christian, 
was on ’change on July 14, renewing old 
acquaintances, 

Among the recent visitors on ’changs 
were Lloyd Hedrick, general manager 
of the Ralston Purina Mills, Buffalo, 
and M. C. Burns, president of the Trad 
ers’ Feed and Grain Co., Buffalo. 

Samuet §. Danrets. 


PITTSBURGH 


Sales of flour were somewhat retarded 
last week by the fact that consumers re 
fused to follow the price advance. Whil 
a fair volume of spring flour was sold, 
principally in the established brands, the 
total was not as large as had _ been antici 
pated. However, a fair-sized car loi 
business was handled. Stocks of flour in 
the hands of the large consumers are re 
ported to be in good shape. Practically 
all of the large bakers bought rather lib 
erally on breaks in the market, and ar« 
in good shape. The smaller ones con- 
tinue to buy from hand to mouth. Sales 
of clears were brisk last week and ther: 
was a good demand for soft winter 
wheat flour. Semolina was quoted a! 
5\%c lb, Pittsburgh, on July 17, with de- 
mand good. 

Quotations, July 17: new crop spring 
wheat, short patent $8.50@9 bbl, stand 
ard patent $8@8.50; old crop, short pat 
ent $9.50@10, standard patent $8.75¢ 
9.25; new crop hard winter, short pat- 
ent $8@8.50, standard patent $7.50@8, 
clears $7.50@8.25; old crop soft winter 
$6.50@6.75, new crop $6.25@6.75. 


NOTES 


Samuel W. Guiles, aged 64, owner of a 
flour and grocery store, Columbia, died 
July 15. 


George W. Thomas, aged 82 years, 
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who for more than 40 years conducted a 
flour and grocery store at Hollidaysburg, 
died recently. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, 
Minn., was a visitor to the Pittsburgh 
district recently. 


Cc. C. Larva. 


BANK SHOWS BUSINESS GAIN 
The half-yearly balance sheet of the 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., just 
published, marks the end of the fifth full 
vear of operations of that institution and 
reveals the substantial growth of its ac- 
t vities since its organization in April, 
\¥21. Outstanding acceptances now total 
7,545,719, as compared with $11,089,- 
/91 as shown in the Dec. 31, 1921, state- 
‘nt, the first figures published. Total 
ources have increased corresponding- 
», from $31,572,782 to $93,966,779, while 
divided profits have risen in that pe- 
d from $82,000 to $3,560,755. 
An interesting development in the 
ik’s growth during the current year 
been the organization in March, 
26, of the International Acceptance Se- 
rities & Trust Co., with paid in capital 
iid surplus of $1,000,000, entirely owned 
the International Acceptance Bank, 
It embraces all the facilities of a 
rust company and specializes particu- 
|.rly as registrar, fiscal, transfer and 
» ying agent for financing operations, as 
well as performing the usual functions 
a depository bank. 
Paul M. Warburg is chairman of the 
ird of directors of both institutions 
d F. Abbot Goodhue is president. 


TRANSPORTATION RISKS 

\ water shipment of rice was made 
ider an order bill of lading allowing 
buyer to inspect at destination. It 
s in good condition when shipped, but 
wis damaged in transit. The ome re- 
fused to accept delivery or pay the draft 
to which the bill of lading was attached, 
al‘hough the contract provided for sale 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Disposing of a suit between the parties 

armers’ Rice Milling Co. vs. Stand- 
ar Rice Co. (276 S. W. 904)—the Texas 
supreme court held that, as between the 
buyer and the seller, the transit risks 
were with the former. The decision was 
based on the idea that the contract of 
sale contemplated passing of title to the 
buyer at the shipping point; and that 
this result was not defeated through ship- 
ment under an order bill of lading and 
the allowance of inspection. The court 
said: 

“The seller had a lien on the rice to se- 
cure payment of the purchase money, and 
had the right to retain possession thereof 
till such payment was made, notwith- 
standing the title in the rice had pre- 
viously passed to the buyer.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


MEMPHIS 


\dvancing prices for grain and flour 
are inducing some buying but a policy 
of caution continues. Several mills 
which named very low prices are offer- 
ing nothing now for forward shipment, 
having failed to make the speculative 
risk a suecess by buying wheat as cheap- 
ly as expected. Distributors are more 
friendly to the market but none of them 
are purchasing large lots. Soft winter 
wheat buyers are slower to take hold 
than are the hard, but some business 
wis done last week before prices made 
their last spurt, contracts extending for 








224nee 





30 or 60 days. Shipping instructions are 
coming forward satisfactorily. Stocks 
in all hands are light. 

Prices are 25@50c bbl higher. Quota- 


tions, July 15, basis 98's, f.o.b., Mem- 
phis, in car lots: short soft winter 
patents $8.25@8.75 bbl, standard patents 
$7.50@7.75; spring wheat short patents 
59.50@9.75, standard patents $8.50@ 
9.25; hard winter short patents $7.60@8, 
Stindard patents $7.25@7.50; blended 
pecents, $7.25@7.50. 


NOTES 
Clark Henstead, of the Pillsbury Flour 
M'ils Co., was a recent visitor. 
OH. S. Fulcher, of the H. S. Fulcher 
Co., flour, was in Mississippi last week. 
it. P. Woodson, for 32 years manager 
of the wholesale grocery concern of J. T. 
Firgason & Co., has retired. 
Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 
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Flour buying was rather erratic last 
week, due to the fluctuations of the 
wheat market. The majority of the 
mills, however, reported a satisfactory 
week’s business, although buying slowed 
down materially during the last day or 
two. Mills generally are holding prices 
firmly in line with the market, and, con- 
sequently, quotations are out of line with 
buyers’ ideas of prices. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Last week saw an 
improvement in the sale of new soft win- 
ter wheat flour to the southern trade, 
and, in fact, was the first one in which 
this class of flour was sold to any ex- 
tent. But from all indications the south- 
ern buyers are proceeding cautiously 
again this year, and are not buying flour 
for shipment after the first of the year, 
as some other classes of buyers are do- 
ing. Shipping instructions are satisfac- 
tory. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Scattered sales 
of hard wheat flour in fair volume were 
reported by mills last week, although 
buyers were reluctant to make bookings 
at the advance quotations. Many bak- 
ers have booked their requirements for 
well into next year, and some mills are 
said to be taking bookings for shipment 
as late as July. Stocks of old wheat 
flour have largely been used up, and 
shipping instructions on new bookings 
are active. 

Export Trade.—Because of the higher 
quotations, practically no export business 
was done during the latter part of last 
week. As soon as there is a readjust- 
ment of prices, or foreign buyers be- 
come convinced that the present level is 
likely to be permanent, a resumption of 
this trade will probably occur. Local ex- 
porters are optimistic over the outlook 
for the year. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, July 17: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.50@8, straight $6.80@7.25, first 
clear $6.25@6.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.40@7.90, straight $6.75@7.25, first 
clear $6@6.50; spring first patent $8.50 
@9, standard patent $8.30@8.60, first 
clear $7.20@7.70. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,800 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

/ gS, APP ere ere ee 22,300 33 
Previous week ......ce.0% 15,400 24 
(OR TE ee 27,600 43 
c.f UR 23,500 36 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

[O72 eee eee re 27,500 31 
PROVIGES WOOK 26. cccesecs 34,000 39 
..) BO RPS ere 41,600 48 
Swe WORGR OBO 2 csc cccce 41,500 47 


NOTES 


A. T. Bales, of the Hall Milling Co., 
St. Louis, is spending a few days in 
Chicago. 

Henry J. Dulle, of the Dulle-Meyer 
Mill Co., Chamois, was in St. Louis on 
business last week. 

H. P. Simmons, a flour broker of 
Memphis, Tenn., was a recent visitor in 
the St. Louis market. 

A. E. Grissom, manager of the Central 
Milling Co., Memphis, Tenn., was a re- 
cent visitor on ’change. 

J. E. Compton, southern sales manager 
for the Hall Milling Co., was in Illinois 
and Indiana on business last week. 

The membership of Joseph B. Dicks 
in the Merchants’ Exchange has been 
posted for purchase and cancellation. 


Joseph S. Geisel, of the Joseph S. 








Geisel Grain Co., Kansas City, was a 
recent visitor in the St. Louis market. 

Maurice D. Kenton, flour, Havana, 
Cuba, called at this office last week. He 
sailed for home from New Orleans on 
July 17. 

J. G. Schmitz, secretary of the Meyer 
Milling Co., St. Louis, and Miss Alice 
Hartung were recently married and are 
now on a trip in Cuba. 


G. Edward Avery, a bookkeeper for 
the American Bakers’ Machinery Co., has 
disappeared, and it is alleged that his 
accounts are between $4,000 and $5,000 
short. 


A. H. Dauernheim, C. Schulz, John 
King, St. Louis retail bakers, and E. 
Schaumberg, of the American Bakers’ 
Machinery Co., and their families are 
making an automobile tour to Colorado. 


Additional grain storage capacity of 
70,000 bus, consisting of six reinforced 
concrete tanks, has recently been com- 
pleted for the Pfeffer Milling Co., Leb- 
anon, Ill., by the Stevens Engineering & 
Construction Co., St. Louis. 


The Washington (Mo.) Flour Mills 
Co. has been sold to C. B. Stout, of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. With the sale of this property 
came the retirement of the Fusz inter- 
ests from milling, with which they had 
been connected for many years. 


Work is now under way on the con- 
struction of 35,000 bus grain storage for 
the Portland, Mich., plant of the Valley 
City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The storage will consist of three rein- 
forced concrete tanks, and is being built 
by the Stevens Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., St. Louis. 


The Stevens Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., St. Louis, has just completed 
the construction of 360,000 bus grain 
storage for the Nashville (Tenn.) Ware- 
house & Elevator Corporation. The 
storage plant is of reinforced concrete, 
with a conveyor belt gallery- on the roof. 
The tanks are approximately 114 feet 
high. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The trade is not buying in the face of 
recent advances except to meet imme- 
diate requirements. Inquiries from the 
interior dropped off considerably, and 
only a moderate amount of flour busi- 
ness was transacted last week. Very 
little old wheat flour was offered, and 
it was quoted 60c higher than the new 
crop. There was a slackening off of ex- 
port inquiries in quarters where it had 
been predicted business would result, al- 
though it is said some handlers here were 
successful in placing small lots. There 
were no flour shipments to Europe. Lat- 
in America continued to show interest in 
the New Orleans offerings, and ship- 
ments were fair. There was considerable 
interest shown in wheat by buyers in 
the tropics. Fair shipments were made 
last week and freight forwarders report- 
ed a good quantity had been booked for 
movement this week. 

Flour prices, July 15: 


c—— Winter, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.70 $7.40 $7.95 
95 per cent ....... 8.40 7.10 7.40 
100 per cent ...... 8.05 6.65 6.95 
CHE cc wccdoscccece 7.75 6.40 6.65 
First clear ....... ease 6.15 5.80 
Second clear ..... sane 5.85 5.20 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade announced elevator stocks on July 
15 as follows: wheat, 271,000 bus; corn, 
250,000; oats, 21,000. 

Both the spot and futures rice markets 
were quiet, with only moderate receipts 
from interior mills. In the futures mar- 
ket, November was down a point to 5.63 
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and December down one to 5.64. The 
following figures were posted, July 15, at 
the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to July 15 853.062 Tee les 

Same period, 1925 960,238 Tes. 472 
Sales— 

Season to July 15 748,462 oe8.909 

Same period, 1925 906,007 1.220.506 


Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-Ib bags, during the seven days end 
ed July 15: 


Destination Destination 


Arecibo ... 100 6Jeremie 

Aux Cayes 2.715 Kingston Loe 
Aguadilla 760 6La Cetba 12 
Barranquilla 273 La Guayra soe 
Belize . 968 Manzanilk Lene 
Bluefields 2.020 Matanzas Bee 
Bridgetown 600 Mayagues 
Buenaventura 65 Nuevitas ‘ 
Caibarien 706 6Petit Goeave see 
Cape Gracias 47 Ponce 

Cardenas 408 Port au Prince 1.65 
GOPMBEM cc ccses 25 Puerte Barrice. 4.810 
Cartagena 128 Puerte Cabell lo 
Cienfuegos . 1,305 Puerte Colomb\a 12 
Colon «sseeess 500 Puerto Cortes 16 
Cristobal 2.000 Puerte Limen 66 
Fort de France 350 Pointe-&-Pitre 1.37 
Frontera ... . 800 San Jose 1,600 
Gonaives 25 San Juan 2.611 
Guantanamo 30 )06=— Santiage 3.327 
Guayaquil 1.116 Truxiiie a3 
Havana .. ..11,544 Vera Crus 2.260 
Jacmel ........ 700 


A total of 16,992 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through the pert of 
New Orleans during the seven days end 
ed July 15, according to the figures sup 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol 
lows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,680 
bags; Santiago, 1,820; Kingston, 470; 
Puerto Limon, 625; Buenaventura, 65; 
Guayaquil, 428; Puerto Barrios, 2,600; 
Truxillo, 33. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Bluefields, 1,110; 
Cape Gracias, 22. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha 
vana, 1,825; Vera Cruz, 1,500. 

Munson Line: Cienfuegos, 1,060; Man 
zanillo, 814; Santiago, 395; Guantaname, 
30; Havana, 1,475. 

In addition to the above, the following 
was shipped: corn meal, 1,150 bags te 
Kingston, 300 to San Juan, 350 to Ar 
royo, 250 to Bridgetown, 130 to San 
tiago, and 50 to Nuevitas; wheat, 625 
bus to Tampico, 500 to Vera Cruz; oats, 
1,350 bags to Havana, 100 to Matanzas ; 
feed, 1,919 bags to San Juan, 200 to 
Puerto Limon, 200 to Havana, 125 to 
Arecibo, 70 to Colon, 60 to Panama City, 
50 to Nuevitas, 25 to Mayaguez. 


NOTES 


J. F. Hogan, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., is spending a week on the Mis 
sissippi Gulf Coast. 

F. Deiteine, of the Rennodet & Dei 
teine Grocery Co., New Iberia, has re 
turned from St. Louis. 

The Consolidated Companies, Ine. 
Plaquemine, has taken over the business 
of the Lafayette (La.) Wholesale Gro 
cery Co. 

A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern Ili 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murphys 
boro, Ill., paid a brief visit to New Or 
leans recently. 


Henry Regus, of the Export Flour 
Co., has returned from a business trip at 
Great Bend, Kansas. His concern: acts 
as representative here for the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co. 

R. A. Sutsivay. 


INJURIES TO EMPLOYEES 


In the case of Hess vs. Great West 
Mill & Elevator Co. (281 S. W. 284) 
plaintiff sued for $15,000 damages for 
injury sustained through straining in 
loading 200-lb flour sacks on a truck 
It was claimed that the mill was negli- 
gent in requiring him to stack the flour 
in four-sack tiers, instead of three sacks, 
without assistance. A jury returned a 
verdict for $7,500 in plaintiff's favor, and 
the case went to the Texas court of civil 
appeals for review. 

The higher court decided that there 
was sufficient evidence to sustain the 
claim of negligence specified, but ordered 
a new trial because of misconduct of the 
jurors in making their award with refer- 
ence to indemnity insurance carried by 
the mill and with reference to the attor- 
ney’s fee which plaintiff would have to 
pay out of his recovery. 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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SEATTLE 


Washington mills generally advanced 
flour quotations 20@40c bbl last week. 
Flour stocks in buyers’ hands are light 
in north coast territory and bakers were 
obliged to accumulate a little old wheat 
flour, but booked little new crop. The 
Atlantic seaboard, Middle West and 
Southeast bought sparingly, sales being 
scattered over a wide territory. The 
coast mills reported Kansas flour price 
competition difficult to meet in selling 
bakers grades, and eastern soft wheat 
flour quotations handicapped sales of 
coast’ biscuit and pastry flours. Com- 
paratively fair sales of soft wheat flours 
were made, however, in eastern territory. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, July 16: family 
patent, $7.90@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour, $6.80@7.30, 98's; 
standard patent, $6.80@7.40, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.50@9.30. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $9.80@10.30; Montana, 
$9.30@9.70; Kansas, $8.50@9.25. 

Export Trade.—There was active in- 
quiry from North China again early last 
week, confined principally to clears, and 
while bids were considered’ too low for 
eeceptance by the majority of the mills, 
fair sales were made by others. The 
latter part of the week oriental cables 
said prices were too high and demand 
ceased and neither North China, Hong- 
kong nor the Philippines were in the 
market. Prevailing quotations for clears 
and straights at the week’s close ranged 
&7@7.40 bbl, less 2 per cent, c.i.f., Hong- 
kong and North China. 

Some good sales were made to the 
United Kingdom the week before last, 


but last week’s demand was light. Pa-~ 


cific wheat patents were quoted the latter 
part of last week at 40s@42s 6d, c.i.f; 
hard wheat patents, 46s. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 

capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Be OEE. ckhcn yack cbaeees 27,524 52 
PFOVIOES WOOK 2.0 cc scene 16,504 31 
C.. 2. errr rere 24,064 46 
Two years ago ........... 29,490 56 
Three years ago .......... 23,501 45 
Four years ago ........... 28,140 53 
FAVS FORTS BHO onc cccvicscc 19,792 35 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

EE wai'aa 4004.5 20ers 33,183 58 
Previous week ...........- 20,543 36 
DD davedids Bee CRS te 20,936 37 
Tee WONTO GMO os. vc rcevce 22,236 39 
Three years ago .......... 8,479 15 
eae ee 11,082 19 
Five years ago ........... 8,739 15 


NOTES 

G. I. Toevs, Spokane, vice president 
Centennial Mill Co., was in Seattle last 
week, 

The elevator and warehouse of the 
Moscow (Idaho) Union Warehouse Co. 
were destroyed by fire last week. The 
buildings contained about 6,000 bus 
grain. 

The Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
will complete the installation of addi- 
tional equipment to some of its mill units 
about Aug. 1, which will increase the ca- 
pacity of the mill from 6,000 to 8,000 
bbls when grinding soft wheat. This is 
the first substantial increase in milling 
capacity on the Pacific Coast for a num- 
ber of years and will give this company 
considerably the largest mill on the coast. 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, Canada doubled her exports of 
wheat to China, Germany, Japan, and 
the Netherlands. 








LOS ANGELES 


While the market is very strong, with 
considerable buying for future delivery, 
and with most of the old flour off the 
market, prices remain unchanged. The 
indications are, however, that they are 
likely to advance at any time. Quota- 
tions, July 17: old hard wheat seconds, 
$8.20, new $7.40; old blended seconds, 
$7.80, new $7.20; old California pastry 
$7.20, new $6.80; Kansas standard pat- 
ent, $7.90; Washington-Oregon blue- 
stem, $7.75; Montana standard patent, 
$8.75; Dakota standard patent, $9.25; 
Washington pastry, $7.25. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Buying was extremely limited last 
week, largely owing to belief that new 
crop flour prices will be lower. Brokers 
and mill representatives declare that the 
purchasing has been for immediate de- 
livery. 

Noticeable disparity between prices 
continues, with Kansas new crop flour at 
extremely low levels, while Montana old 
standard patents are offered at $9.50@ 
9.75. Washington and Oregon blue-stem 
patents were quoted on July 17 at $7.50 
@7.75 bbl, macaroni flour being $7.20@ 
7.40. California family patents were 
quoted at $8.70, the first decline for sev- 
eral weeks; California top patents were 
held at $7.70@8, straights at $7@7.30, 
and second patents at $8.10@8.60, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other mill- 
ing points. 

NOTES 

Stewart P. Elliott, general sales man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co., has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ business visit 
in Tacoma and Seattle. 

Retrial of the $619,000 damage suit 
of the Balfour-Guthrie Co. against the 
Great Western Power Co., outgrowth of 
a fire in which 8,000 tons grain were 
destroyed, is being sought by the plain- 
tiffs. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, recently 
spent several days in San Francisco, and 
while here conferred with W. H. Joyce, 
president of the Sperry Flour Co., also 
being in consultation with J. D. Walberg, 
controller, and Joseph H. Wadsworth, 
sales promotion and advertising manager 
of the Sperry company. 

W. E. Zurpann. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market was stronger last 
week, with quotations higher, in line with 
increased wheat prices. Family patents 
were quoted on July 17 in straight cars 
at $8.45, hard wheat second patents at 
$9.15, and blue-stem seconds at $8.15. A 
fair amount of contracting was reported. 

Inquiries continue active in the export 
flour market, but the bids for the most 
part are out of line. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BS BRED wescwiciscsceus 22,300 36 
Previous week ........... 16,180 26 
es a ee 11,434 19 
Ore SN, OHO occvscscces 36,862 59 
Three years ago .......... 23,347 37 
POGF FOOTE GOO ...ccccovee 18,965 33 
Five years ago ........... 21,624 45 


NOTES 


The first full cargo of wheat of the 
1926-27 season, amounting to 203,470 
bus, cleared last week. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, in charge of the 
grain futures administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, appeared be- 
fore the members of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change on July 16 and explained in de- 
tail the working of the Capper-Tincher 
act. 


The Portland office of the Federal 
Grain Supervision inspected 21,475 cars 
in the grain season of 1925-26, compared 
with 17,538 in the previous year. Of the 
cars inspected in the season just closed 
19.3 per cent graded No. 1, 39.6 per 
cent No. 2, 28.8 per cent No. 3, 94 per 
cent No, 4, and 2.2 per cent No. 5. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Permanent Dock Employment Offered 

Laiverpoot, Enc., July 2—A move in 
the direction of the decasualization of 
dock labor has been made by one of the 
leading Liverpool steamship companies, 
Alfred Holt & Co., the owners of the 
Blue Funnel Line, plying between Liv- 
erpool and the Far East and Australia. 
They have offered to take on 300 dock 
laborers permanently at a weekly wage, 
sick pay, and a week’s holiday every 
year. Hitherto, all dock labor has been 
casual, The scheme has been submitted 
to the workers’ trade union, which has 
not received the offer with enthusiasm. 
It would seem that such an offer would 
be quickly accepted, but the British 
trades unions have peculiar ways and are 
often more hindrance to the workers than 
help. 


! TRANSPORTATION | 
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NEGOTIATIONS CALLED OFF 
IN WHITE STAR LINE DEAL 


International Mercantile Marine Co. and 
Furness, Withy & Co. Made Preliminary 
Sale Agreement on April 27 


Negotiations for the sale of the White 
Star Line by the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Co. to a British syndicate 
headed by Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool ship operators, have fallen 
through, according to a cable from Lon- 
don to the New York Times on July 16. 
It was stated authoritatively that “owing 
to present circumstances and conditions 
negotiations for the purchase of the 
White Star Line by mutual consent have 
been terminated.” Shipping circles re- 
ceived the announcement with consider- 
able surprise. 

White Star officials refused to com- 
ment upon the announcement of the ter- 
mination of negotiations. The view was 
expressed in some quarters that the pros- 
pective purchasers found the necessary 
funds unavailable. 

On May 5, The Northwestern Miller 
announced details of the preliminary 
agreement between the two organiza- 
tions. Stockholders of the International 
Mercantile Marine approved the plan on 
June 17. The amount involved in the 
proposed deal was said to have been 
$36,460,000. 





Sailings to Levant 

The Barr Shipping Corporation an- 
nounces the following schedule of sail- 
ings to the Levant for the remainder of 
July and for August from the port of 
New York: July 23, to Trieste, Venice, 
Fiume, Bari; July 24, Alexandria, Jaffa, 
Beirut, Tripoli; July 30, Malta, Trieste, 
Venice, Bari; Aug. 5, Pireus, Saloniki, 
Constantinople, Constanza; Aug. 9, Lis- 
bon, Beirut, Jaffa, Pireus, Saloniki; Aug. 
10, Patras, Grovosa, Trieste; Aug. 10, 
Malta, Alexandria, Alexandretta, Mer- 
sine, Saloniki; Aug. 13, Trieste, Venice, 
Fiume, Bari; Aug. 17, Patras, Pirseus; 
Aug. 17, Alexandria, Beirut, Jaffa; Aug. 
21, Gibraltar, Alexandria, Pirgwus, Sa- 
loniki, Beirut; Aug. 25, Alexandria, Jaffa, 
Beirut, Pireus; Aug. 27, Malta, Trieste, 
Venice, Bari. 


Shipping Inguiry Improved 

Crevetann, Ounto.—Grain cargoes are 
coming out a little more freely, accord- 
ing to local brokers and vessel owners. 
There is considerable inquiry for grain 
tonnage at Lake Michigan ports, but it 
appears that shippers at the Head of the 
Lakes are not in the market and little 
change is looked for in that direction for 
several weeks. 

During June Fort William and Port 
Arthur sent forward over 41,110,000 bus 
by lake. Sixty-one American vessels took 
over 13,330,000 bus to American ports. 
Fourteen Canadian ships delivered car- 
goes to American ports and the rest of 
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the grain was taken to Canadian ports 
by 106 vessels of Canadian ownership. 
Michigan ports are offering some grain 
Space, and small cargoes from South 
Chicago to Buffalo at 3%4c bu have been 
booked. Canadian ships are taking about 
all the grain which is being sent forward 
from ports at the head of Lake Superior. 


Tonnage Demand Light 

Du.tutn, Minn.—Demand for vessel 
tonnage is light. With charters being 
made only now and then and with the 
demand for grain for shipment so light, 
there is no steadiness to the market. 
About 3%4c bu on wheat, Duluth to Buf- 
falo,.for full cargoes is the right figure. 
A charter of a cargo of rye was made 
July 17 at 3c. For small lots going al- 
most entirely in package freight boats 
the rate is 34%2c. A much better demand 
for tonnage preveils on Lake Michigan 
at the moment and at least a dozen ves- 
sels that ordinarily operate out of Du- 
luth are now working out of Chicago. 


Earlier Movement Expected 

Bourrato, N. Y.—It is expected that 
the new grain crop will move two or 
three weeks earlier this year than in re- 
cent years, with indications that vessels 
will be bringing new grain here from 
Lake Michigan ports early in August. 
There is little grain being shipped from 
Lake Superior ports at present to this 
end of the route. 


New Rates Suspended 
Kansas Criry, Mo.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended un- 
til Nov. 12, pending an investigation, new 
schedules of the Santa Fe Railroad pro- 
posing increases in rates on grain and 
grain products from southwestern points 

to Mississippi valley territory. 


Canadian Grain Movement 

Toronto, Ont.—In the monthly report 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada it is stated that shipments 
of Canadian grain from the Head of the 
Lakes reached almost 40,000,000 bus in 
June. At this rate it is indicated that 
the bulk of the 1925 crop ‘available in the 
western division for export will have 
been moved to Atlantic ports by the end 
of the present month or early in Au- 
gust. The statement also points out that 
toward the end of last month lake 
freights on wheat to Montreal dropped 
from 10c to 9c and the Buffalo rate 
from 34%2@4c to 3c. On the other hand, 
ocean rates to United Kingdom ports in 
June were 9d per qr higher than in May. 
This advance was caused by scarcity of 
tonnage owing to the coal strike in Great 
Britain. 


Car Shortage Continues 

Oxianoma City, Oxita.—While R. C. 
Andrews, district manager of the car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association, was giving assurance at 
the middle of the month that relief was 
virtually immediate for all points of 
grain congestion, the piling of wheat in 
fields of the Texas Panhandle and north- 
western Oklahoma counties has contin- 
ued, Estimates of the amount thus dis- 
posed of are as high as 3,500,000 bus. 
It is said that 60 cars a day are needed 
at Pampa, Texas, and only 12 are pro- 
vided. Day and night shifts are being 
employed at Galveston elevators and 
warehouses, 


Congestion in Kansas 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Railroads in Kan- 
sas hope to pass the peak of wheat 
traffic within a week or 10 days, accord- 
ing to a statement by J. F. Jarrell, man- 
ager of the agricultural development de- 
partment of the Santa Fe Railroad. 
Present congestion in the southwestern 
and central parts of the state, he said, 
was due, in part, to the temporary use 
of cars for storage by shippers and 
millers because of overflowing elevators. 

The congestion of grain is attributed 
to the increased use of combine har- 
vesters. There are many thousands of 
bushels of wheat harvested in this man- 
ner lying on the ground in southwestern 
Kansas, subject to serious injury in 
event of prolonged rain. 





The value of the exports of wheat 
from Canada in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, exceeded those of the 
previous year by over $110,000,000. 
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With pasturage rapidly deteriorating under dry weather, and with the 
prospect of light hay and feed grain crops, the millfeed market has scored 
a sharp advance, and prices average about $2 ton higher than quotations of a 


week ago. 


In the Southwest the advance was aided by a disappointingly 


light production and the fact that much of the current output is being ap- 


plied on July contracts. 


Jobbers appear to have swept the northwestern 


market bare with purchases of bran for July, August and September ship- 


ment. 


for both prompt and deferred shipment. 
mium of $1 ton over spot, and September $1.50. 
ber delivery was reported at $2 ton over spot. 
eastern market, where there is a comparatively quiet demand. 


The result was a general buying movement that affected all grades 


August delivery commands a pre- 
A sale of bran for Decem- 
Canadian bran is out of the 
Canadian 


millfeed prices have stiffened and there are fewer reports of cutting below the 
list. Canada, unlike the United States, appears to have in prospect a heavy 


hay crop. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeeds are stronger, due, 
it is said, to speculative interest, and also 
in sympathy with the strength in grains. 
Offerings are rather scarce, especially 
for future delivery. Mills in the South- 
west as well as Northwest are not in- 
clined to sell feed ahead, and the trade 
hearing of huge flour sales by hard win- 
ter mills are wondering what is to be 
done with all the feed. Consumptive de- 
mand in this territory is quiet. Mixers 
here seem to have ample supplies, and 
country dealers are not following the ad- 
vance. Spring bran was quoted, July 17, 
at $24 ton, hard winter bran $24, stand- 
ard middlings $25@25.50, flour middlings 
$28,50@29.50, and red dog $33@35. 


Milwaukee.—In line with the advance 
in wheat and coarse grains, and the fact 
that flour prices have not fully followed 
the advance, the millfeed market is high- 
er and firmly held despite the decline in 
demand. A year ago wheat feeds were 
$2.50@3 ton higher than at present, while 
flour was fully 20c bbl lower, and the 
trade does not look with favor on the 
asking limits of the mills. Producers 
are well sold up on feed and can resist 
the demand for lower prices. They are 
asking $1 ton over spot for later ship 
ment, Quotations, July 17: bran $24@ 
25 ton, winter bran $24.25@24.50, stand- 
ard middlings $25.25@25.75, flour mid- 
dlings $29@30, and red dog $33@34, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
more active last week, particularly dur- 
ing the last few days. Sales were widely 
scattered. Offerings were also active, 
but hardly in keeping with the demand. 
Millfeed is not being booked for distant 
delivery, most business being for 30 or 
60 days. Specifications are satisfactory. 
Quotations, July 17: soft winter bran 
$23.50@24 ton, hard wheat bran $23@ 
23.50, and gray shorts $28@28.25. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis—With pasturages burn- 
ing up, and pessimistic reports being re- 
ceived concerning the condition of the 
growing feed grain crops, millfeed has 
made substantial gains this last week. 
Bran is fully $2 ton over last week’s 
level, and the top has not been touched 
yet, traders believe. Millers would much 
prefer to see the new crop year open up 
with feed prices at a lower level, but 
right now sentiment is extremely bullish. 
The outlook for an exceptionally short 
hay crop is a factor to be reckoned with. 

Some of the larger jobbers stepped in 
early in the week and bought all the 
bran they could get for July, August, 
September shipment. These purchases 
absorbed, the surplus of some of the 
larger mills, and almost swept the mar- 
ket bare of supplies. Since then, a gen- 
eral buying movement has set in, so with 
‘offerings restricted, prices have advanced 
almost daily. All grades of millfeed are 
wanted, not only for prompt but for de- 
ferred shipment; those in position to 
offer can get almost any price they ask. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers through- 
out the country are credited with being 
very light’ ~Even at the advance, mill- 


feed at present prices is cheap as com- 
pared with corn. 

City mills are holding bran at $23 and 
standard middlings at $24 ton, Minne- 
apolis, but are out of the market for 
July-August shipment, and say they will 
probably advance prices another $1 ton 
within a day or two. Flour middlings 
are held at $28@29.50, red dog $33, 
wheat mixed feed $26@28.50, and rye 
middlings $19@20. It is claimed that 
one sale of bran was made last week 
for December shipment at $25 ton, Min- 
neapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 





July 20 Year ago 
i. SOP E eee § 5@ 23.50 $.....@23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 5@24.50 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings.. 28.00@30.00 -.».- @31.50 


R. dog, 140-1b jute 32.00@33.50 38.00@40.00 

Duluth—tThere is a steady demand for 
millfeed and the market is strong, show- 
ing advances of 50c@$1 ton. Mills have 
little to offer and this is: probably partly 
responsible for the strength. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Millfeed values  ad- 
vanced suddenly last week, both bran 
and shorts selling $2 ton higher. De- 
mand, while not brisk, increased consid- 
erably, and offerings were light because 
of reduced operations and the applying 
of much of the current production on 
July contracts. Short covering by local 
dealers helped the advance and eastern 
buying developed on a moderate scale. 
Most of the transactions were on spot 
feed. Deferred bran was also strong, 
however. August shipment commands a 
premium over the spot market of about 
$1 ton and September of about $1.50 ton. 
Red dog is scarce and recent sales have 
been made as high as $36 ton. Quota- 
tions, July 17, basis car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $22 ton; brown shorts, $25; 
gray shorts, $26.50@27. 

Salina.—Feed demand is a. little 
stronger, quotations for July 15 showing 
a slight advance. Bran was quoted at 
$1@1.05 per 100 lbs; mill-run at $1.15 
@1.20, and gray shorts at $1.30@1.35. 

A tchison.—The millfeed market showed 
considerable strength last week and bran 
sold freely at $22 ton, with mill-run at 
$24 and shorts $26.50. Jobbers are ac- 
tive bidders for millfeed either for stor- 
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age or to take care of current needs. 
Millers are not anxious to sell deferred 
deliveries despite the fact that bids are 
about $2 ton over the spot market. 

Hutchinson.—Pronounced strength de- 
veloped in millfeed last week, with a 
broadening of the demand. In addition 
to the usual run of mixed car shipments, 
some deals were closed with jobbers for 
July-August shipment. Demand for both 
bran and shorts is far better than for 
several months. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis, July 17: bran, $21@22 ton; mill- 
run, $22@24; gray shorts, $26@27. 

Wichita—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues quiet. Prices, basis Kansas City, 
July 16: bran, $21 ton; mill-run, $24; 
gray shorts, $27@28. 

Oklahoma City—Millfeed is quieter 
than early in the month, stocks having 
increased with heavier mill operations, 
rains having improved pasturage, and 
oats having proved a cheap substitute 
for some millfeeds. Straight bran sold 
on July 17 at $1.10 per 100 lbs, mill-run 
bran at $1.20, shorts at $1.30@1.35. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed has had a turn for 
the better, due to improved demand, and 
prices were advanced $1.50 ton. Mills 
are running comparatively lightly and the 
output is smaller. Pasturage is very dry 
due to lack of rain. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted on July 16 at $27.25@ 
28.25 ton, mixed feed $28.75@29.75, and 
middlings $30.25@31.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Evansville.—Millfeed is active, with 
bran-and mixed feed sold up to the limit. 
No quotations are available. Shorts are 
in less demand, quoted at $28 on July 17. 


Indianapolis.—A_ slightly better de- 
mand for millfeed is reported, and prices 
show some strength. Quotations, car 
lots, f.o.b., Indianapolis, 100-lb burlap, 
July 17: winter bran $26@27.50 ton, gray 
shorts $382@34, mixed feed $27.50@29, 
and red dog $34@38. 


THE SOUTH 


Norfolk.—Millfeed was moving at a 
somewhat more lively rate last week, 
with prices holding firm, and with in- 
quiries about normal. Stocks of feed 
are low, and are being replenished by 
some fairly large orders. Quotations, 
July 16: red. dog, $38@40 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $34@35; bran, $32@33; standard 
middlings, $31@32. 

Nashville.—Millfeed continues in satis- 
factory demand, and prices are main- 
tained. On account of the short running 
time of mills, supplies are moderate. 
Most mills are fairly well sold up. Quo- 
tations, July 17: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$27@29 ton; standard middlings, $30@ 
32. 

Atlanta.—Millfeed demand is still un- 
usually active for this time of year, and 
indications are excellent for continued 
active buying. Prices show a marked 
upward tendency, avérage advances of 
50c@$1 being noted last week, with or- 
ders for shipment between August and 
December averaging about $2.50 higher. 
There is not much advance business be- 
ing booked, however. Quotations, July 
16: bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Atlanta, $32 
@33 ton; gray shorts, $35.50@37; brown 
shorts, $35@36; red dog, $46.50@48. 

Memphis.—Some purchases of millfeed 
were made early last week but buyers 
took only small lots. Higher prices later 
found offerings scarce and buyers want- 











SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, July 20, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 


Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
. @ 


Syringe WAM... 4.0 vieeces S$... 26.50 §..... OS8.00 §.....Q%... oocce Gs osus Or cz Op OU.06 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @25.50. .....@.... 22.00@22.50 24.00@24.25 ...:.@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ «.... Pro cens 4694 0. ORs cas seeee@..... 24.25@24.50 31.00@32.00 
Standard middlings* .... 26.50@27.00 .....@24.00 oveee @25.60 .....Q..... eee. @31.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 30.00@31.00 28.00 @29.50 se+++@27.00 29.00@29.50 31.00@32.00 
MOG GOS pcscccccveccess 34.00@36.00 ..... @33.00 occee @88.00- ..0.6@... 36.00 @38.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spcing. BEAM .ncccesecees | re @27.50 $31.00 @32.00 $31.00@31.50 $27.50@29.00 $..... @ . oe 
BEOra Winter DAM 2. cess ceces asks 31.50 @32.00 -+++-@31.00 27.50@29.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran. ......0. seed @... 32.00 @32.50 31.50@31.75 27.50@29.00 27.00@29.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@28.50 31.50@32.00 31.50@32.00 29.00@30.00 30.00@32.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @33.50 36.00@37.00 36.25@36.50 31.00@32.00 . Diese 
ge re eee e @37.00 41.00 @42.00 «+++» @41.00 38.00@39.00 ..... @.. 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Kh he Ee Bocce @ 28.00 $.....@30.00 $.....@37.00 
boo Ce eee ee ee @ 24.00 sees + @26.00 6560 6 @ ods. 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis, 
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CANADIAN HAY PLENTIFUL 
Pasturage is proving very abun- 
dant this season in the Canadian 
West, and reports now coming in 
indicate an unusually heavy hay 
crop. British Columbia is harvest- 
ing immense yields of hay and in 
the lower Fraser valley yields of 

four tons per acre have been cut. 











ing more. Quotations, July 17: wheat 
bran $24@24.50 ton, gray shorts $29.25@ 
30. 

THE EAST 


Buffalo—This market did not folloy 
the advance in western feeds until July 
16, but on a more urgent demand th 
market advanced sharply, on July 17. 
Business piled in at such a rate that 
mills were unable to fill new orders ever 
at the advance. Stocks at country point: 
are very low. Quotations, July 17: bran, 
$26.50 ton; standard middlings, $27; flou: 
middlings, $32.50; heavy mixed feeds, 
$33.50; red dog, $36.50. 

Baltimore.—Spring bran, standard 
middlings and flour middlings are 50c@ 
$1 ton higher; otherwise, feeds are 
steady, with the demand generally show 
ing an improvement. Quotations, July 
17, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$30; soft winter bran, $31@32; standard 
middlings, $30@31; flour middlings, $31 
@32; red dog, $36@38. 

Boston.—The local situation on wheat 
feeds is a strong one, with a sharp ad- 
vance in prices. Demand, however, was 
quiet last week. Canadian pure bran 
and middlings are out of the market. 
Other feeds hold steady with a slow in- 
quiry. Quotations, prompt or near-by 
shipment, July 17: spring bran $30@ 
80.25 ton, hard winter bran $30.25@ 
30.50, soft winter bran $30.50@30.75, 
standard middlings $30.50@31, flour mid- 
dlings $36@36.50, red dog $40, stock feed 
$33, and reground oat hulls $12. 


Pittsburgh.—There is considerable ac- 
tivity in millfeed, especially in middlings 
and red dog. The bulk of. business last 
week was in small lots for prompt ship- 
ment, with prices holding firm and some- 
what higher. Quotations; July 17: stand- 
ard middlings $29@30, flour middlings 
$33.50@34.50, spring bran $28@29, red 
dog $38@39. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed is firmer under 
light offerings and a moderate demand. 
Quotations, July 17, prompt shipment: 
spring bran $30@31 ton, hard winter 
bran $31@31.50, soft winter bran $31.50 
@32, standard middlings $30.50@31, 
flour middlings $35@35.50, as to quality, 
and red dog #40@41. , 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle.—The feed market was stronger 
last week, influenced by better demand. 
Washington standard mill-run was quot- 
ed on July 17 at $25 ton to jobbers and 
Montana mixed feed at $24.50@25, coast. 


Portland.—The millfeed market was 
steady last week. There was a fair de- 
mand from northwestern points and ade- 
quate supplies are on hand. Miill-run 
was quoted on July 17 at $26 ton and 
middlings at $41, in straight cars. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed was not in 
great demand last week. Kansas red 
bran was quoted on July 17 at $30@31 
ton, Montana bran and mill-run at $27.50 
@28, northern standard bran at $28@ 
28.50, white bran at $30@31, middlings 
at $42.50@44, and low grade flour at 
$47.50@48, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco. Middlings were reported scarce, 
but there were ample supplies of all 
other feeds. 


Los Angeles.—The millfeed market is 
firm with prices unchanged. Quotations, 
July 17: Kansas bran, $30 ton; white 
mill-run, $34; blended mill-run, $44; flour 
middlings, $44.50. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Prices of millfeed have 
stiffened and there are fewer reports of 
cutting below list. A fairly brisk trade 
is being done and stocks are low. There 
was some anticipation of an increase in 
feed when flour was advanced, but this 
has not materialized. Quotations, July 
17: bran $27 ton, shorts $29, and mid- 
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dlings $36, jute, mixed cars, spot cash, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Stocks of bran and shorts 
in the prairie provinces are more or less 
depleted. Demand is good, and with the 
present light output of flour, mills have 
no opportunity of accumulating any 
stock. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, July 17: Fort William basis, bran 
$24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran 
$24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts 
$27; British Columbia, bran $27@29, 
shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, bran $32, 
shorts $34. 

Montreal.—Millfeed has maintained its 
strength. Stocks of middlings are too 
low to permit mills satisfying more than 
one quarter of the demand that exists 
for that commodity. Bran and shorts 
are also much in demand, mills being 
able to offer only fair quantities of them. 
Mill and country stocks are very low. 
New England buyers are again purchas- 
ers and a fair business is being done 
just now in that market. Prices are 
very firm. Quotations, July 16: bran 
$27.25 ton, shorts $29.25, middlings 
$36.25, jutes, car lots, Montreal rate 
points, less 25c ton cash discount. At 
Fort William: bran $20, shorts $22, mid- 


dlings $29. 
EUROPE 

Belfast, Ireland, June 28.—Mil offals 
are depressed, and millers report an ut- 
ier absence of demand., It is only the 
fact that millers are experiencing a quiet 
trade for flour which is saving offals 
from a serious drop. Best broad white 
bran is £8 ton and red bran £7, deliv- 
ered from the principal port mills. 

London, Eng., June 30.—The offal 
trade is worse than ever. Bran was sold 
last week at £4 12s 6d ton, ex-mill. Coal 
being in such small supply, the coal deal- 
er cannot economically use his horses and 
has turned them out to grass. Middlings, 
while nominally quoted at £6 15s, could 
no doubt be purchased at less, the poor 
demand being due to the scarcity of 
pigs. Plate pollards are in slow demand 
with shippers asking £4 12s 6d for June 
shipment. July-August is offered at £4 
18s 9d, and September-October at £5. 
An actual bid would no doubt bring some 
reduction. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 17, in tons, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 2 


“0 


Minneapolis ... 464 255 11,582 12,487 
Kansas City 1,700 1,000 3,320 5,900 
Baltimore ..... 454 256 wae eee 
Philadelphia .. 340 320 eee eee 
Milwaukee .... 1,317 1,070 1,389 2,661 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk continues 
in fairly active demand. Offerings are 
not plentiful and sales are sufficient to 
absorb supplies. Prices on July 17 were 
10@11c lb, less than car lots, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. 
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Chicago.—There has been practically 
no change in the market on mixed feeds. 
Demand is draggy, and sales of dairy 


feeds are scattered. Poultry feeds are 
moving in fair volume, although buyers 
are not building up stocks. 

Atlanta.—Sales of mixed feeds are 
still very active for this time of year, 
and there is promise of continued good 
business. Prices have been advancing 
steadily, and the trend is still upward. 
Most orders are for current needs. Quo- 
tations, July 16: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$31.50@41.50 ton; dairy feed, $47.50, 24 
per cent protein; poultry scratch feed, 
$45@46; poultry mash feed, $53. 

Memphis.—Mills report demand for 
mixed feed satisfactory and the move- 
ment is up to expectations. Buyers are 
apparently satisfied to take requirements 
as needed. Raw materials are higher 
and quotations for the finished product 
are 50c to $1 ton higher. Dairy and 
poultry feeds are steadily improving. 

Toronto.—There is a fair inquiry for 
mixed feeds. Prices did not change last 
week. Quotations, July 17, delivered, 
Ontario points: oat chop $40.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $42.25, crushed oats 
$38.25@42.25, feed wheat $48.25, oatmeal 
feed $14, and chick feed $50.25@52.25. 

Montreal.—The demand for mixed 
feeds is about normal. A scarcity of 
middlings helps the demand. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. Quotations, July 
16, car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points: first grade feeds $38@39 ton, 
second grade $36@36.25, third grade $29; 
chicken feed $69, egg mash $63, growing 
mash $72, first quality scratch grains 
$54, seconds $51. 

St. Louis——Mixed feeds are only in 
moderate demand, and there is very lit- 
tle interest shown for future bookings. 
Stocks are being kept low, and shipping 
instructions are fairly active on the busi- 
ness that is being done. Prices are 
slightly stronger, due largely to the ac- 
tion of other feeds. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, July 17, at $41.50 
ton, horse feed at $36, and scratch feed 
at $43.50, 

Nashville.—Considerable strength fea- 
tured mixed feed last week, prices ad- 
vancing $1@2 ton, with fair demand. 
Quotations, July 17: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, $31@41 ton; dairy feed, $32@44; 
poultry scratch feed, $42@50.50; poultry 
mash feed, $60@70, 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—Demand_ for _ cottonseed 
meal is light, but holders are not dis- 
posed to shade quotations. Prices, on 
July 17: 43 per cent protein $32.50 ton, 
41 per cent $30.50. This territory has 


little to offer, and firmness in other feed- 
stuffs and unfavorable cotton crop re- 
ports are causing holders in other sections 
to have firmer ideas of value. A little 
buying for fall shipment is reported at 
$2 ton over current quotations, Offer- 
ings, however, are scarce. 

New Orleans.—There is only a slight 
demand for cottonseed products in this 
trading territory, but inquiries from 
abroad indicate a renewed interest. Last 
week 6,017 bags cottonseed meal were 
sent to Havana and 2,800 to Belfast 
through this port. Quotations, July 15: 
choice cottonseed cake, 8 per cent am- 
monia, bulk, $29.50 ton; sound, 7 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $27; choice cotton- 
seed meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$31.50; good, 7 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $29; hulls, sound quality, $8 ton; 
linters, first cut 6@7c lb, second cut 2@ 
8c,—all f.o.b., New Orleans, 

Milwaukee.—The situation in cotton- 
seed meal is undergoing a _ material 
change. A week ago it was possible to 
buy meal for later shipment at a sub- 
stantial discount under spot, but the 
bullish trend throughout the grain, flour 
and feed markets, coupled with an ad- 
vance of $1 ton in linseed meal, has 
stiffened the market appreciably. Cur~ 
rent demand is rather inactive, with of- 
ferings not heavy and more firmly held. 
Quotation, July 17, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$35.50@38.50 ton. 

Boston.—The market is quiet, with no 
material change in the situation. Quo- 
tation, July 17, $35.50@43 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, for prompt shipment. The trade 
is not taking hold to any extent. 

Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal is active. 
Quotations, July 17: 43 per cent protein 
$41 ton, 41 per cent $40, and 36 per 
cent $38.50. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was quoted, 
July 17, at $52.25@54.25 ton. 

London, Eng., June 380,—Cottonseed 
cake is steady at unchanged prices. Lon- 
don made is offered at £5 15s ton, ex- 
mill. Cake made from Bombay seed is 
quoted at £5 10s. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Strength in coarse grains 
and feedingstuffs in general is causing a 
much stronger market for screenings. 
Prices on the average run of elevator 
screenings are higher. For 28- to 30-lb 
screenings, $183@13.50 ton, Minneapolis, 
is asked; 25- to 28-lb, $12.50@13, and 20- 
to 25-lb, $11.50@12.50. For the heavier 
types, correspondingly higher prices are 
asked, depending upon quality. Choice 
mill oats are bringing 29@30c bu. 





Kansas City—Demand for screenings 
is quiet, and prices are about unchanged. 
Quotations, July 17, basis Kansas City: 
good to choice, $1.10@1.20 bu; ordinary 
to good, 60c@$1; light weight, $10@20 
ton; elevator dust, $1@5, 
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Toronto,—There is no change in 
screenings. Recleaned standard screen- 
ings are in good demand at steady prices. 
Quotations, July 17, $25@26 ton, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Refuse screenings were 
quoted, July 17, at $3 per ton, Fort Wil- 
liam basis, 


PRICE SUMMARY j 





a rx 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, July 19, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 







Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
PG ceccceenveensvece $22.00 @22.50 
Pure wheat bran ...’.. 22.50@ 50 
BEUUEOND “wccwedcccces 23.00 @ 23.50 
Flour middlings ...... 82 27.00 @ 27.50 
ae ae 32. § 
po a” reer er 24.50 @25.50 


Old process oil meal... 46.50 @47.50 













Bran* TEL TT Terre 30.00 @31.00 
er 31.00 @32.00 
Be GE” cccceccseces 41.00 @43.00 
Duluth— 
OEP eT CeCe eS TO 23.50@24.00 
ere ree ° 24.00 @ 25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 27.50@28.50 
Country mixed feed ... 27.00 27.00@28.00 
PE aed eue o0 2.044% 36.00 © 32.00@34.00 
St. Louis— 
0 err 26.50 23.60@24.50 
Brown shorts ........ 31.00 27.50@28.50 
Gray shorts eeseeeseese 32,560 29.50@30.50 
Se: DOE 60 bus viene < pee 9.50 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed ........4 38.00 26.00@27.00 
Bu ffalo— 
Pee WON bias kc tetas 30.00 27.00@27.50 
Bran Se ee eee 29.00 26.00@26.50 
Standard middlings ... 30.00 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings -. 36.50 32.00@33.50 
2 eae 43.00 35.00@36.50 
Heavy mixed feed -. 88.50 33.00@33.50 
Fl =r 46.00 46.50@47.50 
Kansas City 
~ _. Farrer 24.50 22.00@22.50 
Re 24.50 22:00@22.50 
Brown shorts ........ 29.00 25.00@26.00 
Pe MOPED vc sccccscs 31.50 27.00@28.00 
fare ere 41.50 36.00@37.00 


Philadelphia 


Winter DFAN ...2cceee 33.00 30.50@31.50 





es 2) Fr 32.50 30.00@31.00 
Spring bran .......... 32.00 29.50@30.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33,00 30.50@32.50 
Sen GE daw ee 666605 Ko 48.00 39.50@40.00 
Flour middlings ...... 45.00 34.00@38.00 
Milwaukee 
Winter bran .......... 27.20 25.25@25.60 
CE Ui etek d'6 bok 6 00 26.50 25.00@26.00 
oo” Pere oe 28.50 25.60@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 29.00@30.00 
od o's da ts Gee's 41.00 33.50@34.50 
. _*. ear . 28.50 20.50@21.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.50 48.00@49.00 
Cottonseed meal ... 48.00 35.60@38.50 
Hominy feed ..... ~—e 38.00 28.00@29.00 
Reground oat feed.... 8.00 5.50@ 6.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 29.00 25.00@25.50 
Hominy feed* ....... ». 45.50 33.00@34.00 
Gluten feedtt ....... -- 34.80 .....@33.75 
Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 
DESMMONDOMD 1.065 ccccsne $8.30 $9.10 
SPGEE. c scree seesttanes 7.00 9.10 
RRR ee aces 7.50 
MRS GH ccc vadedde 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .......eese0% 5.70 6.50 
BuMelo. .ccicvvcececseece oan% 4.70 
*Boston. fChicago. [$100 Ibs. 
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Crop News Dominates Wheat Market 


Reports of damage to the crop in the Northwest and in Canada were 
believed to have been responsible for the continued strength in wheat last 
week, the Chicago July future gaining 3%4c in the period July 13-19, while 
that at Minneapolis was 6c higher. 

Although the large professionals are bearish, it is believed that much of 
the recent upward rush of wheat prices has been due to the entry of the 


public as speculators in the wheat market. 


Legitimate traders are of the 


opinion that the advance has been too rapid and has been somewhat over- 


done. 


They think that if the speculative element could be eliminated, prices 


would become steadier and possibly lower. 
In Canada, private opinion seems to be that the government estimate of 
the wheat crop, at any rate in so far as the west is concerned, was too con- 


servative. 


Despite daily rumors of damage to the Canadian crop which ap- 


pear to play a large part in advancing prices, reports are received from 
Canada that the crop is in good condition and that with favorable weather 
from now on, a good crop will probably be harvested. 


Chicago.—The local cash market is 
quite active and steady, although toward 
the end of last week premiums on hard 
winters were a trifle easier. Receipts 
here were quite heavy last week, but the 
bulk of them consisted of hard winters 
and went to mills which had bought 
wheat in southwestern markets. The 
moderate offerings of hard winters were 
generally picked up. Red winters were 
firmer, and the few cars of old red were 
picked up by mills. Some new crop red 
winters were also received here, mills 
picking up several cars. This wheat was 
said to be of fine quality and came from 
Indiana. Spring wheat receipts continue 
extremely light. On July 17, premiums 
on No. 1 red were 3%@6c over July, 
No. 2 red 3@6c over, No. 3 red July 
price to 4c over; No. 1 hard 24%2@5c 
over, No. 2 hard 2@4c over, No. 3 hard 
July price to 2c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring 15@25c over, No. 2 dark 12@ 
23e over, No. 1 northern 10@15c over. 


Minneapolis.—Receipts of spring wheat 
are very light. Some of the larger com- 
panies say they have not had a car for 
sale in several days. Notwithstanding 
the light offerings, mill buyers show lit- 
tle interest. In consequence, premiums, 
as compared with the options, are mate- 
rially lower. Ordinary No. 1 is quoted 
at 7@9c bu over the July option; 114% 
per cent protein wheat, 9@1lc over; 12 
per cent, 10@18c over; 124% per cent, 
12@15c over; 13 per cent, 14@17c over; 
14 per cent, 16@18c over, and 15 per 
cent, 18@20c over. The July option here 
is out of line with other markets, but 
still there have been no deliveries against 
July contracts. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 17 
was $1.388@1.56%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.35@1.50%. No. 1 amber closed on 
July 20 at $1.424%,@1.52%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.394%@1.46\%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 17 
was $1.6834,@1.89, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.67%,@1.80. No. 1 dark closed 
July 20 at $1.75@1.86, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.74@1.77. 

Based on the close, July 20, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No.1 dark $1.56 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.54; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.60, No. 1 northern $1.58; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.56, No. 1 northern $1.54; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.45, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.42. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to July 17, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 





Minneapolis .. 96,861 95,007 94,067 120,672 
Duluth ...... 66,464 105,499 338,605 60,945 
Totals ..... 163,325 200,506 127,672 181,617 


Winnipeg—The somewhat bullish re- 
ports on crops on both sides of the bor- 
der last week occasioned some sharp ad- 


vances, local prices jumping 5c bu on 
July 13. This strength was well main- 
tained, the market remaining firm and 
closing the week with a further advance. 
A heavy trade has been done in the new 
crop futures, and October and December 
wheat made a gain of 7c. 

The cash wheat market has shown only 
a moderate activity, with No. 1 northern 
showing some improvement. Offerings 
were again light and export business 
comparatively small. Closing price for 
cash No. 1 northern, July 17, $1.63% bu. 

Canada’s crop year will end on July 
31, and it is estimated that there remain 
some 35,000,000 bus of all grades in the 
country. New wheat will not be avail- 
able until toward the end of August, 
which indicates that with the present 
rate of export trade the carry-over will 
be small. 


Duluth—Eastern exporters have been 
bidding in a small way for durum all 
week but without much success, the 
quantity available being so small. A 
peculiar feature of the situation is that 
there have been resellers of durum pre- 
viously contracted for export. Rumors 
of shaky financial conditions among for- 
eign buyers have been prevalent. Crop 
conditions have been the ruling influence 
in the market all week, and pessimistic 
reports brought an advance of about 8c 
in the price. Bullish enthusiasm is held 
somewhat in check by reports of the 
prospect of a large durum crop in Can- 
ada. Spring wheat has been neglected, 
very few cars coming here and many of 
them having been bought elsewhere for 
delivery here. Cash wheat premiums 
changed slightly last week, dark north- 
ern spring being advanced 2c on the top 
of the range, amber durum Ic. Durum 
and mixed durum declined Ic. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
cents, per bushel: 

-——Amber ——— -—Durum—, 
o. 


July No. 1 oO. 1 No. 2 
10... 1415 @163% 140% @163% 150% 148% 
12... 141 @164 140 @164 150 148 
13... 146 @169 145 @169 155 153 
14... 147% @170% 146% @170% 156% 154% 
15... 146% @169% 145% @169% 155% 158% 
16... 149% @172% 148% @172% 157% 154% 
oo 149 @172 148 @172 157 154 


Kansas City.—Receipts of wheat in 
Kansas City continue heavy. Good out- 
let exists for virtually all grades of 
wheat and the arrivals are being ab- 
sorbed rapidly. Local mills are the most 
liberal buyers, although shippers are also 
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fair buyers. The outside milling de- 
mand, however, is moderate for this time 
of the year. Daily sales of local firms 
aggregate possibly 250,000 bus, but this 
volume does not compare with the ac- 
tivity of local mills, which are taking 
the bulk of current receipts. Quotations, 
July 17: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.38%@ 
1.47, No, 2 $1.38@1.464%2, No. 3 $1.36@ 
1.45, No. 4 $1.34@1.48; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.41, No. 2 $1.40@1.41, No. 3 $1.85 
@1.39, No. 4 $1.87@1.38. 


Milwaukee.—There is a good local and 
shipping demand for old and new wheat, 
and under the bullish influence of fu- 
tures, cash prices are 4@7c bu higher. 
Hard winter is up 4@5c, while spring, 
red winter and durum advanced 6@7c. 
Receipts were 343 cars, against 167 in 
the previous week and 54 a year ago. 
Closing quotations, July 17: No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern $1.59@1.66 bu, No. 1 
hard winter $1.49@1.50, No. 1 red winter 
$1.50@1.51, and No. 1 durum $1.47@1.48. 


St. Louis.—Although wheat was erratic 
last week, with fairly heavy breaks on 
one or two days, the general tone was 
upward. Local demand for wheat was 
active during the greater part of the 
week, and particularly at the close, ele- 
vators and mills alike being in the mar- 
ket. There was a fair shipping demand 
for garlicky wheat, and all classes of 
offerings were well cleaned up. Spot of- 
ferings of hard wheat were light, and 
generally found ready buyers. Receipts 
last week were 458 cars, against 190 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, July 
17: No. 1 red $1.47@1.48 bu, No. 2 red 
$1.46@1.47, No. 3 red $1.43@1.44, No. 
4 red $1.42@1.43; No. 1 hard $1.47@1.48. 


Toledo.—There were no receipts of 
new wheat at Toledo last week. Toledo 
millers were bidding for No. 2 red, To- 
ledo rate points, July 16, $1.44 for 10 
days’ shipment, and $1.42 for 20 days’ 
shipment. Old wheat was about 2c over 
July. 

Indianapolis.—Cash wheat was sharp- 
ly higher last week. Quotations, in car 
lots, July 17: No. 2 red, $1.39@1.42 bu; 
No. 2 hard, $1.837@1.39. Mills advanced 
their paying prices for wheat, in wagon 
lots, to $1.30 for No. 2 red. 


Nashville.—The new crop wheat move- 
ment has started off fairly active, re- 
ceipts at Nashville for the first half of 
July running about 50 per cent larger 
than last year. The market was strong 
last week, and tending upward. The 
bulk of the crop in Tennessee has been 
threshed. The quality of grain is excel- 
lent, a large proportion running 60 Ibs 
bu. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, July 17, 
was quoted at $1.60@1.64 bu, at Nash- 
ville. Local wheat at country stations 
was 10c lower. 


New York.—The market is strong, 
with crop reports bullish. Southwestern 
receipts were heavy last week. Export 
demand is quiet. Quotations, July 16: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.58% bu; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.9342; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.6242; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.79%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.60%. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on July 17 
was 7¥%c higher than in the previous 
week, with demand good and stocks 
mostly Canadian in bond for export and 
showing an increase of 36,000 bus. Clos- 
ing price, July 17: spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.48142. Sales of new south- 
ern by sample for the week, 194,271 bus 
at $1.15@1.40. Closing prices of new 
southern on grade: No. 2 red winter, 
yey $1.48; No. 8, $1.45; No. 4, 
1.42; No. 5, $1.88. Of the 446,271 bus 
wheat received last week, 239,415 went 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels: 


Week ending 








———————— Illy 1 to—___, 

Wheat to— July 10, °26 July 11, ’25 July 3, '26 July 10,'26 July 11, ’25 
BE ‘ob bsbadS5 2bb0450080 136,000 2, ey 136,000 210,000 
United Kingdom ....... 452,000 136,000 156,000 608,000 420,000 
Other Europe .......... 363,000 1,376,000 517,000 880,000 1,695,000 
eae i. —an ee | ES appa 
Other countries ........ 243,000 22,000 1,037,000 1,280,000 376,000 

_ ees re eee *1,271,000 1,744,000 1,710,000 2,981,000 2,701,000 

SONNE 6 vad thnk 844 vend a5 0 97,000 249,000 111,000 208,000 415,000 
SL, sep wede ns oK9s 094 664 ches 156,000 165,000 247,000 403,000 299,000 
SE: 62 bade bueals ele Wu dS od ence 48,000 1,259,000 109,000 157,000 1,986,000 
ne ee en one 246,000 915,000 175,000 421,000 2,555,000 


*Including 282,000 bus via Pacific ports. 
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FORECASTS HIGHER WHEAT 
PRICES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Agricultural 
markets of the next 60 to 90 days 
will find somewhat improved wheat 
prices and steady corn, hog and 
cattle quotations. This is the pre- 
diction of agricultural economists 
of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan. 

Improvement of wheat prices, 
despite the assumption -that the 
world’s crop and carry-over is 
larger than usual, is predicted by 
the economists on the ground that 
in nine of the last 15 years the 
cash wheat price in Kansas City 
in mid-July has shown an advance 
compared with the -first of the 
month. Pointing out that old 
wheat dropped during June a to- 
tal of 28c bu, they deem upward 
reaction possible as soon as the 
first heavy movement of new wheat 
is over. 








Cognizant of the world supply 
of breadstuffs, the college fore- | 
casters predict a prevailing wheat | 
price above the 1923 average of 
$1.23, but below the 1924 average 
of $1.75. 





| 








to export elevators. Exports were a! 
Canadian grain. Receipts of Canadia: 
wheat were 206,016 bus; stock, 557,510. 


Buffalo.——There is some demand fo 
southwestern wheat. Millers are in th 
market for No. 1 hard wheat at pre 
miums which are well maintained. 


Portland.—The wheat market wa 
strong last week. Exporters were activi 
buyers at first, but later the demand wa: 
not so keen. As prices advanced, offer 
ings by farmers slackened materially. 
White milling wheat was taken fairly 
well, but there was very little inquiry 
for red wheat. Closing bids for July 
delivery, July 17, were: Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.48 bu; hard white, soft white, 
western white and Federation, $1.45; 
hard winter, northern spring and west- 
ern red, $1.40. 


Philadelphia.—There is-no trading in 
wheat. 


Toronto.—Offerings of Ontario winter 
wheat are light. Farmers’ stocks are 
about exhausted. A fair export demand 
exists, with prices for No. 2 mixed, on 
July 17, at $1.37@1.39 bu, f.o.b., ship- 
ping points. Wagon lots at mill doors 
were quoted at $1.30@1.35. The advance 
in western spring wheat for the week 
was 5%c. Inquiry for milling account 
is slow. No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.69% bu, track, Bay ports; other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 


London, Eng., June 30.—The wheat 
market is quiet. Prices have moved in 
buyers’ favor. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
June shipment is offered at 58s, c.i.f., 
while for July shipment 57s 6d would 
be accepted, and for October-November 
there are sellers at 51s 6d. No. 2 north- 
ern Manitoba arrived was sold at 57s 6d 
last week, and the same price was paid 
for passage parcels. July and July- 
August is offered at 56s. No. 2 hard 
winters for July shipment are quoted at 
49s 3d@49s 9d, August shipment 49s, and 
September 49s 3d. No. 2 mixed durum, 
on passage, is quoted at 51s 3d, while 
July shipment is offered at 51s. Aus- 
tralian, afloat, is on offer at 58s 6d. 
Choice white Karachi, afloat, is offered 
at 57s, and for July 55s 9d. 


Liverpool, Eng., June 30.—Trade in 
wheat has been quiet. Both millers and 
bakers are disinclined to purchase any- 
thing not wanted for early use, although 
there is some demand for American win- 
ters and Canadian grades for shipment 
in July and August. Small supplies tend 
to keep near positions steady. Smaller 
shipments are reported, but there is no 
reduction in the floating supplies. Prices 
have declined 3d to Is 6d qr. 


Glasgow, Scotland, June 29.—The 
Glasgow wheat market is dull, buyers 
showing extreme caution at the moment. 
Manitoba wheat on spot is quoted at 58s, 
and for October shipment 51@52s. Aus- 
tralian on spot is realizing as much as 
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62s. Stocks are small but arrivals are 
of fair volume. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending July 17, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .1,459 1,064 610 736 2,431 3,667 
Kansas City. .6,184 2,312 1,844 1,089 1,447 1,811 
,656 


Chicago ....-. 1,65 669 1,169 301 ... ... 
New York ...1,671 7891,1001,1921,161 652 
Boston .....- 139... 55 29 79 22 
Baltimore ... 446 480 257 56 791 3,835 
Philadelphia . 23 416 2 274 855 807 
Milwaukee ... 480 137 440 20 oe oe 
Dul.-Superior. 307 466 606 1,7601,075 4,864 
Toledo ......+ 2 34 27 2 es ee 
*Buffalo ..... 2,300 2,643 182 .- 3,215 5,239 
tNashville ... 48 31 21 10 62 99 

*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. fFigures for 10 days end- 


ing July 11. 





COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending July 
17, and the closing prices on July 19, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 37@40c, 
40'4,@41%4c; No. 2 rye, 96%c@$1.08, 
$1.08@1.10; barley, 58@69c, 59@70c. 


Chicago.—There was an excellent de- 
mand for the light offerings of rye last 
week. Local mills are running their rye 
units to full capacity, and they are pick- 
ing up supplies. There were also two 
big shipments out of here by lake. No. 
2 sold at 2@2¥%c over July. Oats were 
also in good demand, and there were 
good shipments last week. Receipts 
were light. No. 2 white was quoted, 
July 17, at 42%,@42%%c bu, No. 3 white 
42c, No. 4 white 4012,@42c. 


Duluth—Rye was strong last -week, 
making advances of 8@9c. Good ship- 
ping demand prevailed, but holders 
wanted attractive prices. The govern- 
ment report was a strong bullish factor. 
Some export demand developed for bar- 
ley and led to an advance of 4c in the 
price, but there is little coming in. On 
July 17 the price was 55@68c bu. Oats 
are very quiet. Practically nothing is 
coming. Demand for shipment is life- 
less and holders are not anxious to sell, 
being well satisfied with the carrying 
charge. . Quotation, July 17, 38%c bu. 


Milwaukee—Coarse grain prices are 
higher with wheat and the generally bull- 
ish tendency in futures. 
vanced 6@7c, oats 2@3c, and barley 2c. 
Receipts of rye were 11 cars, against 
9 in the previous week and none a year 
ago. Closing quotations, July 17: No. 2 
rye, $1.07% bu; No. 3 white oats, 42% 
@48c; malting barley, 67@77c. 


Buffalo.—Barley is in small supply. 
Buyers are anxious to get old crop grain, 
but they hesitate, as prices are above 
their ideas. Malting, ex-lake, was quoted 
on July 17 at 80c bu. Trading in rye is 
quiet, for although there is some demand 
from abroad, there is little grain being 
received, and in spite of the fact that 
domestic demand is dull, holders are able 
to maintain their prices firmly. 

Nashville——Seasonal quietness rules in 
oats. Shippers are contracting for con- 
siderable Illinois oats for later delivery. 





Cash rye ad-. 
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Quotations, July 17: No. 2 white 48%c 
bu, No. 3 white 48\%4e. 

Boston.—There was a steady advance 
in oats prices last week. Quotations, 
July 17: fancy 40-42 lbs, all-rail, 57@58c 
bu; fancy 38-40 lbs 56@57c, regular 38- 
40 Ibs 55@56c, regular 36-38 lbs 54@55c, 
regular 34-36 lbs 53@54c. Lake-and-rail 
shipment, regular 38-40 lbs were quoted 
at 54@55c bu, regular 36-38 Ibs 53@54c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats last week were al- 
ternately higher and lower, but the mar- 
ket closed firm at a net advance of Yec 
bu. Offerings are light, but there is no 
activity in trade. Quotations, July 17: 
No. 2 white, 504%2@52c bu; No. 3 white, 
491,@5lc. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, July 17: No. 
2 white, domestic, 50c, nominal; No. 3 
white, domestic, 49c, nominal. 


Indianapolis.—Oats, like other grains, 
were higher on the local market last 
week. In car lots, No. 2 white advanced 
to 38@39c bu on July 17. No. 3 white 
oats were higher at 3742@38\c. 


Toronto.—Ontario grains are getting 
scarce. Rye advanced 7c last week. 
American corn is also considerably 
stronger owing to the smaller crop esti- 
mates in the United States, an increase 
of 7c bu taking effect last week. West- 
ern oats are ¥2c higher. Quotations, July 
17: Ontario oats 44@46c bu, in car lots, 
f.o.b., country points, according to 
freights; barley, 60@62c; rye, 85c; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow 93c, deliv- 
ered, Toronto; No. 38 Canadian western 
oats, 49c bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 
474%4c; sample grades, 43@46c. 

Winnipeg.—Trading in oats and barley 
has been of only moderate proportions, 





and prices have fluctuated within a nar- 
row range. Rye has gained strength in 
sympathy with wheat, but the real fea- 
ture of the coarse grains market has 
been the increased interest shown in flax- 
seed. Quotations, July 17: cash No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 49%4c bu; barley, 
63%%c; rye, $1.05%4. 
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Corn shared in the general advance in 
grains last week, the price of the July 
future gaining about 5c in Chicago and 
7c in Kansas City in the period July 
13-19. Much of the advance was at- 
tributed by many to weather conditions, 
but well-informed opinion believed that 
the increase was principally due to the 
strength in wheat. This view was sup- 
ported by arguments that condition re- 
ports early in the week said that corn 
was suffering from weather that was too 
cool, whereas at the end of the week it 
was said that hot weather was damag- 
ing the crop. One authority ascribed the 
advance in corn to an economical ad- 


justment,—the narrowing of the differ-, 


ence between the high hog prices and 
low corn prices which have prevailed for 
some time. 

The demand for corn products seems 
to have revived, many markets reporting 
better sales than have been made for some 
months. Stocks are believed to be very 
low and dealers are of the opinion that 
if the strength in corn continues and 
prices become less erratic, a good trade 
in corn goods will follow. 


St. Louis.—Trading in corn was of a 








Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending July 17, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis. 98 391 710 966 14,039 12,813 
Kansas City 11 124 66 109 575 465 
Chicago ... 458 810 960 1,555 one TT 
New York.. 264 121 277 308 574 686 
Boston ..... 13 19 oe oe 19 17 
Baltimore .. 49 26 28 ee 59 111 


Philadelphia 22 70 22 36 192 205 
Milwaukee... 393 300 74 #181 
D.-Superior. 86 154 30 428 
Toledo ..... 31 62 63 123 cea wwe 
*Buffalo ... 185 893 152 .. 2,098 38,784 
tNashville.. 124 98 148 191 133 303 

*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. {Figures for 10 days end- 
ing July 11. 


9,339 3,192 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 17, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 61 167 81 1511,943 64 
Kansas City .. 3 12 1 3 6 81 
Chicago ...... 91 73 48 24 oe + 
New York .... 31 535 336 502 97 368 
Boston ....... 14 93 oe 90 14 107 
Baltimore .... .. 121 oe 50 4 122 
Philadelphia .... ee 1 es 2 50 
Milwaukee ... 93 88 26 27 os 6 
Dul.-Superior.. 12 257 49 242 221 408 
*Buffalo ..... 632 559 337 oo oe 77 
*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 


Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week ending July 17, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 168 190 114 151 381 199 
Kansas City .. 291 143 342 2522,793 1,389 


Chicago ...... 994 465 1,3001,369 7) 

New York ....: 14 21 ° 1 51 43 
eee 2 e° 6% oe ee 1 
Baltimore .... 6 7 124 62 
Philadelphia .. 1 2 8 4 132 77 
Milwaukee ... 49 22 39 127 ee oe 
Dul.-Superior.. .. as ee oe 9 

Pree 50 9 26 20 es ee 
*Buffalo ..... -» 633 5 -. 3,630 1,163 
tNashville ... 135 137 66 73 84 84 


*Receipts by 
lake and canal. 
ing July 11. 


lake only. Shipments by 
tFigures for 10 days end- 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending July 17, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 34 19 45 423,262 351 
Kansas City .. 1 os 19 1 13 10 
Chicago ...... 18 2 326 905 oe os 
New York ... 180 44 327 70 #141 32 
Boston ....... 3 ss o aT 3 3 
Baltimore .... .. 52 oe 366 34 49 
Philadelphia... .. 26 es 31 4 2 
Milwaukee ... 16 4 6 5 o* ea 
Dul.-Superior.. 40 44 534 5 2,795 299 
*Buffalo ..... 160 881 160 123 1,417 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 
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narrow nature last week, and prices 
were fairly well governed by the same 
factors as affected the other grains. Cash 
prices at the close of the week were 
about 5c bu higher than a week ago. 
Good growing weather prevails, and the 
condition of the crop in this territory is 
favorable. Receipts last week were 385 
cars, against 260 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, July 17: No. 2 corn 8lc bu, 
No. 5 corn 76c; No. 2 yellow 82c, No. 8 
yellow 80%2c, No. 4 yellow 7812@79c, 
No. 6 yellow 77c; No. 2 white 84c, No. 
3 white 83c., 


New Orleans.—There was only a fair 
domestic demand for corn last week, but 
increased interest was shown in the ex- 
port field. A total of 119,901 bus corn 
was sent to Latin America. Of that 
amount, Havana took 59,525 bus; Pro- 
greso, 21,000; Tampico, 2,831. Quota- 
tions, July 15: No. 2 yellow $1.06 bu, 
No. 3 yellow $1.05; No. 2 white, $1.06; 
No. 3 white, $1.05; yellow chops, $1.90 
per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.53; wheat 
bran, $1.35; grits, $2.30, in 98’s; standard 
meal, $2.20; gray shorts, $1.65 per 100 
Ibs. 

Memphis.—Rising corn prices last 
week encouraged buying in a small way 
on the part of meal distributors, but 
buyers are hesitant due to the rapid rise 
in quotations. On July 15 mills asked 
$4.10@4.25 bbl for cream. Shipping in- 
structions are coming in well. All con- 
tracts show profits compared with re- 
placement cost. Corn receipts are light 
and demand limited. On July 17, cash 
No. 3 white was quoted at 87c bu; No. 
3 yellow, 86c. 

Kansas City.—Cash prices, July 17: 
white corn, No. 2 804%2@82c, No. 3 781 
@802c, No. 4 75@78 2c; yellow corn, No. 
2 82@83c, No. 3 81@83c, No. 4 78'2@ 
8lc; mixed corn, No. 2 80'2@81'%c, No. 
3 784%2.@80c, No. 4 75@78'%4c; cream 
meal, $4.15 bbl, cotton 24’s; hominy feed, 
$26@27 ton; corn bran, $26@27. 

Nashville.—There is fairly active de- 
mand for corn and normal shipments are 
being made. Ohio valley stations again 
shipped corn here last week. The market 
is strong and higher. Quotations, July 
17: No. 2 white 96c bu, No. 3 white 95c; 
No. 2 yellow 95c, No. 3 yellow 94c. Grist 
mills have a fair business. Quotations 
for corn meal, July 17: bolted, in paper 
bags, $1@1.05 bu; bulk, 96c@$1. 


Oklahoma City—The price of corn 
products reached a new high mark for 
the year last week, because of the short- 
age of corn in the state and the limited 
amount being shipped here. The outlook, 
however, is for a crop of over 42,000,000 
bus, compared with about 19,000,000 last 
year. Corn chop sold on July 17 at $1.90 
per 100 lbs, and corn meal at 56c per 
24 lbs. 


Minneapolis.—Heavier receipts of corn 
during the week evidently frightened 
buyers out of the market, because ship- 
ping inquiry fell off and trade was quiet. 
Within the last day or two, however, 
buying has again picked up and shippers 
are doing a fair business with buyers in 
neighboring states. No. 2 yellow is hold- 
ing at Chicago September to Ic over; No. 
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8 yellow, September price to 2c under; 
No. 4 yellow, 83@4c under and No. 5 yel- 
low, 5@6c under. Mixed wheat ranges 
about 2c bu under yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 17 
was 754%2@8l%c; the closing price on 
July 19 was 824%2@83%2c. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on July 
20 at $5.40@5.50 and yellow at $5.30@ 
5.40 per 200 lbs. 

Evansville.—Corn was active last week. 
The price advanced to 75c bu. 

Indianapolis—Cash corn in car lots 
followed the action of wheat last week. 
No. 2 white advanced to 75@76¥Yec bu, 
on July 17. No. 2 yellow corn was high- 
er at 74@75c,' while No. 2 mixed ad- 
vanced to 71@72c. 

Chicago.—Business in corn products 
continues quiet, and the trade is buying 
sparingly. Corn flour was quoted, July 
17, at $1.90@1.95 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$1.90@1.95, cream meal $1.90, hominy 
$1.95@2. The local cash market held 
steady last week, and the lower grades 
were up a trifle. Demand was good, and 
receipts were cleaned up daily. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at 80%c bu, No. 4 
mixed 77c; No. 2 yellow 81@81%c, No. 
3 yellow 7912@80c, No. 4 yellow 78% 
@i79c, No. 5 yellow 77@77¥2c; No. 2 
white 81%4c, No. 3 white 79Y%2c, No. 4 
white 78c, No. 5 white 77%/c. 

Milwaukee.—One of the contributing 
factors to a sharp advance in cash corn, 
apart from the strength in futures, is 
the fact that prospects for the new crop 
in Wisconsin are considered the poorest 
in a decade. Cold weather has retarded 
growth and the crop may not mature 
before the northern half of the state gets 
its first frost. Receipts were very light 
last week, being 33 cars, against 36 in 
the previous week and 15 a year ago. 
Priges are 5@6c higher. Closing quota- 
tions, July 17: No. 2 yellow, 82°%4,@834c 
bu; No. 2 white, 81@82c; No. 2 mixed, 
81@82e. 

Baltimore-—Corn was up 3@4c last 
week, with offerings limited and demand 
good. Receipts included 3,432 bus by 
rail and 2,214 by boat. Sales reported 
for the week aggregated only about 2,000 
bus No, 2 spot, No. 1 mixed and southern 
white, all at 85c. Closing prices, July 
17: No. 2 spot, 85c; No. 3 spot, 83c; 
domestic No, 2 yellow, track, 90c. Corn 
meal is firmer and receiving more atten- 
tion at $2.10@2.25 per 100 Ibs for estab- 
lished quality. 

Buffalo.—Receipts of corn were light 
last week, and the demand was good for 
fresh shelled offerings at limits closely 
following the futures, There has been a 
good demand for corn goods even on the 
advance. Export corn meal is moving 
out well and domestic shows an increase 
in sales. Quoted prices on hominy are 
higher, but they are almost nominal, as 
offerings are negligible. Quotations, July 
17: table corn meal, $2.35; corn feed 
meal, $38.50; cracked corn, $38; hominy, 
yellow $31.50, white $31. 


Boston.—A sharp advance occurred in 
corn prices last week. No. 2 yellow for 
shipment all-rail was quoted, on July 17, 
at $1.01@1.02 bu, with No. 3 yellow at 
99c@$1. For lake-and-rail shipment No. 
2 yellow was offered at $1@1.01 and No: 
3 yellow at 98@99c. Hominy feed was 
in fair demand and held higher at $33.75 
ton. Gluten feed was unchanged at 
$44.90. Granulated yellow corn meal was 
quoted at $2.55 bbl, bolted yellow $2.50, 
feeding meal and cracked corn $1.95,— 
all in 100-Ib sacks. 


Philadelphia.—Corn is scarce and rules 
firm and 3%4c bu higher under stronger 
outside advices. There is, however, very 
little doing. Quotations, July 17: car 
lots for export, No. 2 883@83%c bid, No. 
3 81@82c, No. 4 78@79%c. Corn goods 
are a shade firmer under light offerings 
and in sympathy with the strength of 
raw material. Demand, however, is only 
moderate. Quotations, July 17, in 100-lb 

_ Sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.40@2.60; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.40@2.60; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.40@2.60. 

Toronto.—Cracked corn was quoted at 
$38.25@41.25 ton on July 17, with feed 
corn meal $38.25@40.25, 


Montreal,—Quietness 
last week. 


featured corn 


It was reported that some 
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business had been done locally by bro- 
kers at 89%2c bu for No, 3 American 
kiln-dried. Granulated corn meal is still 
$2.65 per 98 lbs. White corn flour is 
selling to bakers in small lots at $8@ 
3.05 per 98 lbs. 

Liverpool, Eng., June 30.—The sharp 
decline in Plate corn has been followed 
by a smaller demand and a gradual sag- 
ging in quotations. Supplies actually 
ready for delivery are very small at sev- 
eral important centers in this: country, 
but rural demand is limited and stocks 
are decreasing slowly. 
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Although reports of the flax crop in 
both the United States and Canada are 
bullish, whether from official or unoffi- 
cial sources, well-informed opinion be- 
lieves that the sensational advance of 11lc 
in flaxseed futures in the period July 
13-19 was largely due to the action of 
wheat. Although flaxseed and wheat can 
be said to have little relation to one an- 
other, the price of the former is very 
seriously affected by fluctuations in 
wheat. Speculators were believed to 
have been in the market last week and 
although the trade in oil is good and the 
demand for meal is excellent, crushers 
believe that the supply and demand situ- 
ation in the actual seed did not cause 
prices to soar last week. A larger acre- 
age is reported to have been sown to 
flax under favorable conditions in Ar- 
gentina. 

Mills both in the East and the North- 
west are said to be receiving good oil 
orders, inquiry and some sales extending 
as far forward as next April. The ex- 
ceptionally good demand for linseed meal 
is attributed in the Northwest to the 
poor condition of pasturage which great- 
ly needs moisture. 


Minneapolis.—Crushers report an ex- 
ceptionally good demand for linseed 
meal. Trading is very free and many 
mills are behind in getting out shipments. 
Prices at some crushing centers are $2 
to $3 ton higher than a week ago. Lin- 
seed meal at Minneapolis is quoted at 
$48.50@49 ton, at Chicago $49.50, at 
Toledo $48, and at Buffalo $48. 

A slackening has occurred in the heavy 
export inquiry for linseed cake which 
had been prevailing, and business is a 
little slow, although the quotation is 50c 
ton higher than a week ago. Cake is 
quoted at $41 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis 


Track To arr. 
July 138...$2.41 


o—— Duluth ~ 
Track July Sept. 
2.40% 2.40% 2.38% 2.41% 





July 14. 2.43% 2.43 2.42% 2.40% 2.42% 
July 15... 2.44% 2.44% 2.48% 2.41% 2.44% 
July 16... 2.51% 2.51% 2.50% 2.48% 2.52 
July 17... 2.51% 2.51% 2.50% 2.48% 2.52 
July 19... 2.52% 2.52% 2.51% 2.49% 2.52% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
July 17, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis .. 10,098 13,986 2,713 3,546 
Duluth ...... 9,426 16,498 8,106 15,061 
Totals ...... 19,524 30,484 10,819 18,607 


Duluth—The government report on 
flaxseed did not meet with the ideas of 
flax specialists here and they were not 
inclined to take it seriously, but the 
market turned stronger and continued 
so last week, the advance being about 
14c. Trading was rather mixed, crush- 
ing interests being in and out and on 
both sides of the market. A cargo of 
75,000 bus Canadian flaxseed brought 
down about 10 days ago is said to have 
been pretty well sold out on the ad- 
vance. Last week duty was paid on 
12,000 bus. A couple of small lots were 
also shipped East. Cash offerings are 
light. 


Milwaukee.—Despite a somewhat larg- 
er production, the linseed meal market 
is in a firmer position, with asking limits 
advanced fully $1 ton. The general 
strength in grain, flour and millfeed ap- 
pears to have strengthened linseed meal 
values, although business cannot be said 
to be active. There is, however, no ac- 
cumulation visible, and inquiry for later 


shipment is equally as good as for 
prompt shipment. * Quotation, July 17, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $48@49 ton. 

Chicago.—Prices on linseed meal are 
unchanged, and there is sufficient busi- 
ness to absorb the light offerings. No 
future buying is reported. Linseed meal 
was quoted, July 17, at $47@47.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal is strong and 
prices were sharply higher at the close 
of last week. Quotations, July 17: 34 
per cent $48.50 bu, 31 and 32 per cent 
$47. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for linseed meal 
is brisk. Quotation, July 17, $51.20 ton, 
an advance of $1 over a week ago. 

Boston.—There is a stronger market 
for linseed meal, with a quiet demand 
at the higher prices. Local stocks con- 
tinue light. Shippers have no meal to 
offer for Boston earlier than August. 
On July 17, Buffalo shipment was of- 
fered at $49.70 ton, in 100-lb sacks, for 
32 per cent meal, with 34 per cent at 
$51.70. The situation is firm, with indi- 
cations of a still higher market. 


Toronto.—Inquiry for linseed meal 
varies little from week to week. Sellers 
describe business fair. Quotations did 
not change last week, and on July 17 
were $54.25@56.25 ton, in car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Sales of linseed cake and 
meal were lighter last week in western 
Canada. Trade is normal for the time of 
year, and prices are unchanged. Oil 
cake, in bags, $42, and meal $44. Con- 
siderable investment buying has _ been 
done in flaxseed, which has shown greatly 
increased activity throughout the session, 
closing at $2.11 bu. 


Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending July 17, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .. 64 61 23 21 425 195 

Chicago ...... 9 91 2 . “2 nv 

Dul.-Superior. 24 81 129 93 659 333 
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London, Eng., June 30.—There is no 
improvement in oatmeal and rolled oats. 
The spell of warmer weather is against 
consumption, and holders of stock are 
finding it increasingly difficult to find an 
outlet. Shippers have reduced their quo- 
tations 1s sack, which does not tend to 
make holders happier with their pur- 
chases. Until there is some demand 
there can be no fresh buying for ship- 
ment. It is reported that some mills are 
willing to accept 36s 3d for rolled oats 
and 35s 6d for oatmeal. 


Belfast, Ireland, June 28.—Oatmeal is 
flat again. Ordinary oatmeal is quoted 
at 36s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 6d 
more, Dublin, for shipment, though some 
importers are asking offers at less. 
Rolled oats are offered at 37s per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 37s 6d, Dublin, for 
July-August shipment from _ seaboard, 
but there are indications that less would 
be taken for extended shipment. Con- 
sumptive demand is very dull, and there 
are large stocks of old potatoes still in 
the country for which no market can be 
found. 


Toronto.—Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
inactive. Consumption of these products 
is at the usual midsummer level and de- 
mand is limited. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. Quotations, July 17: rolled 
oats $6.30@6.50 bbl, in two 98-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, delivered, with 40c off 
to jobbers; oatmeal, in two 98-lb jutes, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Prices are firm and the 
movement of rolled oats and oatmeal, 
both in bulk and in packages, is normal. 
Quotations, July 16: rolled oats $3 per 
90 Ibs, oatmeal $3.30 per 98 Ibs. Both 
less one per cent cash discount. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is in small sup- 
ply and a shade firmer, though there is 
not much activity in trade. Quotations, 
July 17, $2.90@3.15 per 90-lb sack for 
ground, 

Winnipeg—The demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal is very light, and the 
trade generally without feature. Prices 








July 21, 1926 


remain unchanged, Quotations, July 17; 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.75; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

New Orleans.—Demand for rolled oats 
is light. Quotations, July 15: $2.671/% to 
domestic trade and $2.42 for export, 
in 90-lb bags. 

Boston.—There is a higher market for 
oatmeal, the first advance in months, 
Rolled oatmeal was quoted, July 17, at 
$2.85, cut and ground oatmeal $3.13,— 
in 90-lb sacks. 

Chicago.—Mills report an excellent do- 
mestic demand for rolled oats, and some 
say they are sold ahead for two months. 
Rolled oats were quoted July 17 at $2.30 
per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal $2.55 per 
100 Ibs. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on July 20 at $2.57 per 90 lbs, 





HUTCHINSON 


Further contraction of flour business 
resulted last week from a steadily rising 
market. Many buyers, unprepared for 
the bullish demonstration in the wheat 
pit, were forced to buy at prices above 
those they considered too high a short 
time ago. Bookings came from a wide 
territory. Despite the unfavorable sel!- 
ing conditions sales amounted‘ to a vo!- 
ume well in excess of capacity. Shij- 
ping directions are coming freely and 
Sunday operation is not uncommon. I) 
quiry from abroad showed some let-u), 
and offers received were considerably 01! 
of line. Quotations, July 17, basis co! 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7.7 
@8.10 bbl; straight, $7.30@7.60; firs’ 
clear, $6.20@7. 

NOTES 

William Kelly, president of the Wil 
liam Kelly Milling Co., recently made « 
business trip to Kansas City. 

Wheat receipts continue good despite 
reports that farmers are going to hold 
where they can find storage space. 

William Ball, Huntington, W. Va., has 
been engaged by the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. to assist A. L. Ayres in the 
Huntington territory. ; 

John M. Trenholm, of the Standard 
Commission Co., Memphis, Tenn., a feed 
brokerage firm, was here calling on mills 
and grain men last week. 

Burned out motor coils caused a shut- 
down by the Goerz Flour Mills Co., New- 
ton, for several days recently, just when 
full-time operation was needed. 

Ernest A. Wall, general manager of 
the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPher- 
son, was recently confined to his bed for 
several days due to infection from a 
spider bite. 

A tile block storage tank at Saxman, 
Kansas, owned by the Central Kansas 
Milling Co., Lyons, collapsed recently, 
dumping between 30,000 and 40,000 bus 
wheat on the ground. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR DAMAGE 
TO FREIGHT IS LIMITED 


When a shipment is damaged in trans- 
it, even though through the fault of the 
carrying railway company, the owner of 
the freight is bound to adopt reasonably 
diligent measures to prevent further loss. 
So the Kansas City court of appeals de- 
cided in the case of Hurley vs. Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. (282 S. W. 97) that, 
if a shipment of corn damaged in transit 
was not unloaded within reasonable time, 
there could be no recovery for any addi- 
tional damage. But failure to take such 
steps does not preclude recovery of that 
part of the damage occurring under the 
carrier’s responsibility. 

The court further held that a ship- 
per’s proof of receipt of freight by the 
carrier in good condition and its delivery 
in bad condition throws the burden on 
the carrier to prove that the damage was 
caused by inherent defect or other cause 
for which the railway company is not 
liable, and to prove the extent to which 
the damage is attributable to the ship- 
per’s neglect to minimize the loss. 

Another point decided in the case was 
that a carrier is liable for loss due to a 
combination of inherent defects and its 
neglect to protect freight from rain or 


other danger. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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CROP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD 
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Chief Interest Centered in Canadian Crop 
Canadian crop conditions received the most attention last week, although 
the progress of the spring wheat crop of the United States was carefully 
watched. The general opinion in the west of Canada appears to be that the 


dominion report issued on July 12 was much too conservative. 


Private re- 


ports indicate that good growing weather has prevailed as a general rule since 
July 1, and should conditions remain favorable, a crop much larger than that 


indicated in the official estimate will be harvested. 


In the Northwest of the 


United States, reports indicate a very spotted condition owing to dry weather. 
A release from the United States Department of Agriculture states that 
the Northern Hemisphere is likely to have a larger crop this year than was 


harvested in 1925. 
year, but above the average. 


European production is forecast to be smaller than last 
A cable to The Northwestern Miller states that 


Russian conditions are better than they were last year at this time. 
Plowing and seeding are now proceeding in Argentina under seasonable 


weather conditions. 
particularly well. 


LARGER CROPS EXPECTED 
IN NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Revised forecasts of wheat production 
received by the Department of Agricul- 
ture have changed the prospective crop 
in 12 countries in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere to 1,897,000,000 bus compared 
with 1,880,000,000 last year. 

Che crop in European countries is ex- 
pected to be somewhat less than last 
year’s, but the decrease in indicated pro- 
duction is more than offset by the ~pros- 
pective increases in the United States. 

fhe 12 countries include the United 
States, Canada, Spain, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Roumania, Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, India, Netherlands, and Chosen. 
They produced 63.5 per cent of the total 
crop in the Northern Hemisphere last 
year, exclusive of Russia and China, and 
56.4 per cent of the total world crop. 

Roumanian wheat production is fore- 
cast at 112,876,000 bus, or 8,136,000 more 
than last year’s crop. The exportable 
surplus is estimated to be about 35,000,- 
000 bus. The wheat crop of Hungary is 
forecast at 64,668,000 bus, which is a 


reduction of 3,528,000 from the first esti- . 


mate of 68,196,000. The present esti- 
mate is below last year’s crop of 71,674,- 
000 bus, but is well above the average for 
the past six years. The second forecast 
of the wheat harvest in Morocco is 23,- 
332,000 bus, a slight reduction from the 
previous forecast and a reduction from 
last year’s crop, which was 23,883,000. 


RYE FORECAST REDUCED 


The indicated rye crop in six countries 
is 128,378,000 bus, compared with 149,- 
927,000 reported for the same countries 
in 1925 and an average of 168,800,000 in 
the four years 1922-25. The countries 
included are the United States, Canada, 
Spain, Hungary, Netherlands and Bul- 
garia. Last year the total crop of these 
countries amounted to only 13 per cent 
of the world total exclusive of Russia. 
In the absence of estimates from Ger- 
many and Poland it is impossible to 
make any prediction as to the probable 
European crop exclusive of Russia, or 
the world crop. 


Harvesting in Central States 

Torepo, Onro.—Harvesting of wheat 
was in progress through northern Ohio 
and southern Michigan last week. Indi- 
cations point to increased yields of su- 
perior quality. The last government 
crop report increased the yield for Ohio 
from 31,375,000 bus to 32,886,000, In- 
diana from 25,679,000 to 27,629,000, 
Michigan from 12,358,000 to 14,126,000, 
an increase of 5,230,000 bus for the three 
states. 


Weather Satisfactory in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—Good growing weather 
prevailed in Ontario last week. There 
was an abundance of moisture which was 
welcome, as some parts were beginning 
to suffer from drouth. The season is 
late, but fall wheat is beginning to ripen 
and in one of the earlier counties cut- 
ting has started. Haying is in full 
swing. In most districts the crop is said 
to be light. 


The season in Australia is reported to have opened 


CONFLICTING REPORTS ON 
NORTHWESTERN CROPS 


MinNEAPOLIS, Mtnn.—Crop reports are 
very conflicting, particularly in South 
Dakota. There seems to be no question 
but that practically no wheat will be 
harvested in the northeastern section of 
the state, but elsewhere conditions are 
rather favorable. For instance, Belle 
Fourche reports an outlook for an aver- 
age yield of 20 bus per acre in the west- 
ern third of South Dakota. Rapid City 
says the crop is streaked, but doing well 
with plenty of rain. Hot Springs reports 
improved conditions with good rains, and 
an outlook for 9 or 10 bus of good 
quality. Spearfish has had enough rain 
to see the crop through to maturity; the 
condition is excellent and a yield of 18 
to 25 bus is expected. Philip looks for 
a half crop, but Winner, Gregory and 
Britton say they cannot get over 3 to 
5 bus, while many fields will not be cut. 

In North Dakota, the crop is also 
spotted, and it is difficult to exactly por- 
tray conditions. The estimated yields 
run anywhere from 5 to 25 bus. There 
are some very good fields of wheat scat- 
tered through the state, while adjoining 
them are others that cannot be classified 
as other than poor. The July 15 report 
of the North Dakota Agricultural De- 
partment says that many fields are very 
good, although weedy, that plants are 
rugged and, while short, are filling nicely. 

Minnesota and Montana are in better 
condition than the Dakotas. The out- 
look is that Montana will harvest a larg- 
er crop than a year ago. 

Cutting of winter wheat has already 
begun in Minnesota. Fairly heavy yields 
and good quality are reported. Spring 
wheat cutting should be well under way 
in another week. 





Kansas Crop Unofficially Revised 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Reports gathered 
by E. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, from mem- 
bers of that organization, indicate a Kan- 
sas wheat yield of 154,475,454 bus. This 
is 14,000,000 bus more than the July esti- 
mate of the state board of agriculture. 
The grain dealers based their predictions 
on actual threshing returns in their ter- 
ritories, placing an average yield of al- 
most 15 bus an acre on the 10,303,690 
acres harvested. 

“This is the second largest crop pro- 
duced in the history of the state,” Mr. 
Smiley’s report says, “and is only ex- 
ceeded by the 1914 crop of 180,000,000 
bus. The quality is unsurpassed in test 
weight and a large proportion of the re- 
ceipts at terminal markets show the grain 
grading No. 1, and an unusually large 
amount No. 1 dark hard. Reports re- 
ceived would indicate that farmers are 
not anxious to sell more than part of 
their crop at this time, and they are stor- 
ing what they can.” 


Latest Harvest in 25 Years 
Rocuester, N. Y.—The first of the 
winter wheat crop will be fit to cut on 
about July 27. Harvesting will not be at 
its height much before Aug. 1. This is 
probably the latest wheat harvest in the 


district in 25 years or more. The gen- 
eral condition of the crop has been rated 
low from the opening of the season, but 
it has improved considerably in the last 
two or three weeks. The heads are long- 
er than appeared likely earlier with a 
better stand. The cool weather has fa- 
vored filling and it looks now as though 
the berry would be plump and of better 
than average quality. While the yield 
will be below average, it is likely to be 
better than forecast at the end of June. 


Excellent Prospects in Montana 

Great Fatis, Mont.—The first car of 
new crop hard winter wheat was shipped 
on July 14. The new wheat that is ar- 
riving is testing 62@63 lbs per bu. Har- 
vesting weather is perfect. A survey of 
conditions made by the state superin- 
tendent of banks shows that results un- 
paralleled in the history of Montana are 
expected. In only one county of Mon- 
tana are conditions reported bad, while 
only two others have not reported en- 
thusiastically. 


Oregon’s Harvesting Progressing 
Porttanp, Orecon.—The harvesting of 


winter wheat is general and considerable | 


threshing has been done. Spring wheat 
is looking well generally and is nearly 
ready for harvest in the northern and 
eastern counties. Some fears are being 
expressed that damage has resulted from 
excessive heat and dry winds. Winter 
oats are being cut and the spring sown 
are turning yellow. Barley harvest is 
on in western counties and the crop is 
heading out well in eastern counties. 
Corn is advancing rapidly and is forming 
ears in a few localities. 


WESTERN CANADA’S CROP 
GIVES GOOD PROMISE 


WinnireG, Man.—Since a week ago, 
crops in the prairie provinces have made 
very satisfactory progress. Many points 
have received heavy rain, and some hail 
damage is reported from _ scattered 
points. A_ terrific hail storm which 
swept Winnipeg and vicinity on July 
16 fortunately did not extend to any 
great degree to the surrounding wheat 
lands. 

The western crops now are entering 
upon the crucial period of their develop- 
ment, and the next two weeks will de- 
cide what sort of yield may be expected. 
Conditions generally are excellent and 
with normal weather conditions, a crop 
approximating that of last year may be 
anticipated. The government estimate of 
327,000,000 bus for the west is consic- 
ered by western experts as decidedly 
conservative. 

The rains received and the warmer 
weather which has prevailed recently, 
have done much to overcome the average 
shortness of straw reported a week ago, 
and although in certain sections wheat is 
yet inclined to be short, heads are well 
developed and the grain is showing a 
good, healthy color. 

Present labor needs appear to be well 
supplied. Much additional help, however, 
will be required if the present crop 
promise is fulfilled. 





Rains in the Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Light to heavy rain 
was general in the southwestern wheat 
belt last week and delayed somewhat the 
end of harvesting and threshing. Late 
combine wheat and early threshing from 
the shock continue to support unusually 
high yields and excellent quality. With 
the rush of combine wheat over, the mar- 
ket movement slackened, and prices at 
country points strengthened to $1.17 bu. 
All farm power that can be spared from 
threshing and corn cultivation has been 
busy preparing the seed bed for the next 
wheat crop. 


California Crops Larger 

San Francisco, Car. — California’s 
wheat crop of 1926 is unofficially esti- 
mated at 14,600,000 to 17,000,000 bus, 
while the official estimate is 14,733,000. 
The crop of 1925 was 11,457,000 bus. 
Harvesting is in full swing throughout 
the entire state. Barley, which is fore- 
cast at 1,071,000 bus, shows an increase 
of 3 per cent over 1925, and while no 
definite figures are given for corn, the 
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Higher Russian Estimate 


Lonpvon, Ena., July 19.—(Spe- 
cial Cable)—The condition of the 
Russian crop is believed to be fair- 
ly good. Harvesting has already 
commenced in some parts of the 
country. Taking 5 as represent- 
ing ideal crop conditions, it is es- 
timated that the present condition 
is 3.2. This is .2 better than last 
year’s estimate at this time of the 


season, . . 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 











crop is expected to be larger than for 
several years. 


Dry Weather Needed in Holland 

AmsterpaM, Hoiianp, June 28.—The 
unseasonable weather continues and, al- 
though during the last few days rains 
have been less frequent, it will require 
an uninterrupted period of dry and 
warm weather to make up for the back- 
ward condition caused by the long period 
of cold and moist weather experienced. 
From more central parts of Europe 
floods are reported, and it is likely that 
the heavy rains which preceded the floods 
affected the crops. The temperature 
still remains much too low. 


Good Report from Russia 

Liverpoot, Ena., June 30.—European 
crop news is not as favorable as that of 
North America, although further good 
reports of the Russian crop have been 
received. It appears to be well supplied 
with moisture. The Danubian valley has 
had further heavy rains which were un- 
favorable with the crops about ready for 
hervesting. Germany complains of wet, 
cool weather. France and Italy have 
had better weather, and crop reports are 
more hopeful. In India the lateness of 
the monsoon and lack of rain are caus- 
ing anxiety. 


Smaller German Wheat Crop Expected 

Hamepurc, Germany, July 3.—The 
prospects of the new wheat crop in Ger- 
many seem to be good, although it is yet 
too early to give a reliable estimate. "In 
consequence of unfavorable weather, 
however, it is anticipated that the har- 
vest will be smaller than in the past 
season. Indications are that the rye crop 
will not be equal to that of last year 
which was excessively large and resulted 
in the foundation of the National Grain 
Handling Co., the existence of which in 
the new crop will apparently be unneces- 
sary this season. Stocks now seem to 
be getting short, large quantities of rye 
having been used for feeding purposes. 





Germany Complains of Rain 

Hampurc, Germany, June 26.—It is 
reported that great tracts of country 
near the large rivers are inundated by 
floods, resulting in enormous damage, 
while from most districts there are com- 
plaints about the rainy weather. As yet, 
the crops do not appear to have suf- 
fered serious damage, but a few weeks 
of sunny weather are needed to improve 
them. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grai 
in store at above points on July 16, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 174 24 32 227 
oo Pree 458 56 119 
Grain Growers .. 534 286 455 
Fort William ... 413 44 13 Tr 
GG. Be Be cscccsese 1,896 352 238 336 
Northland ...... 2,198 369 454 ose 
Can. Gov't ..... 376 56 348 815 
Sask. Co-op. 

Mm 2 seccescss 976 187 57 570 

IO. 3B avccccse 1,224 80 189 376 
Private elevators. 7,384 996 855 414 

OMNES. cececceee 15,072 2,450 2,760 2,737 
Year ago ....... 15,204 3,728 1,010 1,323 
Receipts ........ 2,333 898 571 90 
Lake shipments.. 2,118 813 413 eee 
Rail shipments... 258 55 1 3 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... D BOD vccetrs004 10 
No. 1 northern..1,126 Durum ......:.,. 556 
No. 2 northern..1,980 Kota .......... 30 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. OS Winter ..ccices 7 
No. 3 northern..2,679 Others ......... 1,010 
WO: 4 ccccsesece BGR PUSVERO 2020 ckee 7,384 
WOs 6 sccescvcce 72 
NO. 6 sedsccesce 12 BORO 2 cccvecs 15,072 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W...... 160 Others ......... 396 
We S'S Wee eke 646 Private ...ccsce 996 
Ex. 1 feed ..... _—_— 
B BOOS scccdceceoe 182 BOCA ccccdcss 2,450 
2 feed ....seeee 1 
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A Page of Current Crop Statistics 


Winter Wheat Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1926, based 
on condition July 1, compared with the re- 
vised estimates for 1925 and 1924, in bushels 


(000’s omitted): 






1926 1925 1924 

PE cer souvees 139,989 74,750 163,644 
Nebraska ......... 33,719 31,661 54,483 
Oklahoma ........ 69,531 28,282 54,874 
tn heinéeioeaege 32,886 23,910 37,313 
PEED cccccsocons $1,203 34,960 34,261 
Indiana .......... 27,629 25,636 31,365 
p=; eee 16,705 21,965 24,589 
..... Seerrrererrer 32,436 6,552 25,826 
CebOPOGe ..ccrcecs 294 10,752 15,974 
Pennsylvania ..... 9,594 22,720 19,850 
Washington ...... 21,024 9,300 19,354 
Michigan ......... 14,126 13,906 19,888 
re 17,248 7,700 13,035 
| PPT 8,180 10,962 7,259 
California ........ 14,733 11,457 5,655 
Other states ...... 72,465 61,097 72,677 
United States ... 567,762 395,610 690,037 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
| er ee 549 543 568 oes 


474 445 ««407/««404Ss 416 = 8398 


1926..... 

1924..... 549 553 509 543 589 590 
1923..... 572 578 581 586 568 572 
1922..... 673 584 607 569 641 587 
1921..... 621 629 578 673 543 600 
1920..... 484 484 503 518 532 611 
1919..... 837 899 892 838 715 760 
1918..... 560 572 586 557 655 565 
1917..... 430 366 373 402 417 418 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 454 482 
1916..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1914,.... 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1913..... 563 513 492 483 610 524 
1912..... 493 370 363 358 389 400 





Average. 565 558 548 547 540 562 





Winter Wheat Condition 
Condition of winter wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


i Dec. 1 When 
previous har- 
Year— year Apr.1 Mayl1 June 1 vested 
1926.... 82.7 84.1 84.0 76.5 17.4 
1925.... 81.0 68.7 77.0 66.5 85.2 
1924.... 88.0 83.0 84.8 74.0 717.9 
1923.. 79.5 76.2 80.1 76.3 76.8 
1922.. 76.0 78.4 83.5 81.9 77.0 
1921.. 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 17.2 
1920.... 86.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 
1919.. 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 
1918.. 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 
1917.. 86.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 
1916.. 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 75.7 
1916.. 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 
1914.. 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 
1913.... 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 
1912.. 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 
1911.. 82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 
1910.. 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 
1909.. 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 
1908.... 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 
1907.. 94.1 89.9 82.9 17.4 78.3 
1906.. 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 
1905.. 82.9 91.6 92.6 85.5 82.7 
1904.. 86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 
1903.. 99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 
1902.. 86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 
1901.. 97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 
1900.. 97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 
1899.. 92.6 77.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 
1898.. 86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 
1897 99.5 81.4 80.2 78.5 81.2 
1896 81.4 77.1 82.7 17.9 76.6 
1895 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 
1894 91.5 86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 
1893 87.4 17.4 76.4 75.5 17.7 
1892 85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 
1891 98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 
1890 95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 





Spring Wheat Condition 
Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


Year— Junel July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
PN 680 6:6.0.65 6% 6 78.5 64.8 eee eee 
Sarre 87.1 88.1 73.9 75.0 
reer 82.3 81.9 79.7 82.3 
ere 90.2 82.4 69.6 65.1 
Pe 90.7 83.7 80.4 80.1 
Se 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
MES 3.4065:004-60% 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 
0 ree 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 
ere 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 
DUET sesacens . 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 
a ee 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 
0 rrr ee 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
See 95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 
Ssivacveccecs 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 
See 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 
Se 94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 
Se 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 
Sere 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 
0 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 
AA 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 
Sa 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
DEE d's 4h 0845065 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 
| SSS 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
0 er 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 
Serr 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
0 re re 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 
Sree 87.3 55.2 56.4 56.1 
See 91.4 91.7 83.6 717.2 
er ee 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 
89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 
Mv b ocd seared 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
Bs occrscccene 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
Ser 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
Ara 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
1892...... jn pres O8.8 90.9 87.3 81.2 
Pree 92.6 94.1 956.5 97.2 
BOO cc ccccccece 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition July 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1925 and the 

1921-25 average (000’s omitted): 


Acres ~————Bushels————, 


1926 1926 1925 Av. 
Minnesota +. 2,010 21,913 26,390 26,002 
North Dakota..10,378 79,132 112,378 104,921 
South Dakota... 2,407 11,626 30,940 30,975 
Montana ...... 3,147 37,260 31,773 35,718 
BENG seancneee 572 13,056 15,080 15,082 
Washington ... 1,207 17,622 27,540 16,516 
GUOGGM sccecse 146 2,300 11,200 5,020 
Other states .. 1,017 16,686 15,574 18,725 





U. States 20,884 199,595 270,875 252,959 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 





o- Acres————_,_ --—-Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1926*. 36,803 20,884 57,687 568 200 768 
1925.. 31,269 20,931 62,200 398 271 669 
1924 86,438 17,771 54,209 590 283 873 
1923 39,618 20,141 59,659 572 225 797 
1922 42,358 19,959 62,317 587 281 868 
1921 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918 37,130 22,051 69,181 565 356 921 
1917 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914 36,008 17,533 653,641 685 206 891 
1913 31,690 18,485 50,184 624 240 763 
1912 26,671 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911 29,163 20,381 49,5643 431 191 621 
1910 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 


*July 1 estimate. 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops: of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





7—— Wheat, -————_Rye 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1926*... 57,687 768 13 * 8,601 40 11 
1925.. 52,200 669 13 4,088 49 12 


1924.... 54,209 873 16 


1923 - 59,659 797 13 6,171 63 12 
1922.... 62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921 - 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 76 12 


1918.... 69,181 921 16 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 
1916.... 62,316 636 12 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 
-e++ 68,641 891 
1913.... 50,184 763 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 
sees 49,643 621 12 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 
sees 47,657 

1907.... 45,211 634 14 
1906.... 47,806 735 15 


1905.... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 6652 12 1,793 27 =«615 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 


1901.... 49,896 
1900.... 42,495 622 12 


1899.... 44,593 6547 12 1,659 24 «614 
1898.... 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
1897.... 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 816 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1896.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 


1894.... 34,882 460 13 
- 34,629 396 11 
- 38,554 616 13 
1891.... 39,917 612 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 
1888.... 37,336 416 11 

sees 87,642 4566 12 
«+++ 86,806 457 12 
1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 


*July 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. 





Corn Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 corn production, based on condition 
July 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1925 and the 1921-25 average, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1926 1925 Av. 
Pennsylvania ..... 51,667 72,471 65,526 
SPR ety 115,874 177,936 146,262 
0 148,072 201,318 170,801 
EEL. a s:0's: ba #80 0% 297,458 388,080 327,930 
. ree 62,646 99,556 87,102 
Minnesota ........ 132,486 156,852 144,659 
eae 419,927 483,062 424,381 
ee 192,738 201,338 183,041 
South Dakota ..... 129,917 83,405 113,358 
Nebraska ........ 236,342 236,600 218,107 
EEE: ph 0065.00.60 105,657 104,643 110,517 
Kentucky ........ 84,672 84,800 85,052 
Tennessee .°...... 78,621 63,240 73,997 
North Carolina ... 44,744 42,014 48,616 
GOOPHIE ccccccvess 48,643 41,676 61,840 
Michigan ......... 39,50 65;680 59,373 
Other states ...... 471,810 402,382 538,626 





U. States ... 


- «2,660,780 2,905,053 2,849,188 


United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’'t 
1926* 768 2,661 1,334 191 40 20 ee 
1,502 218 49 22 15 


1925. 669 2,901 

1924. 8638 2,313 1,523 178 64 32 13 
1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 i9 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 16 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 8630 18 16 
1900. 5622 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 ee 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 ° 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 ° 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ° 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 ee 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 ee 12 


*July 1 estimate. 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
TP 200 ean ‘ae or eee 
CO ee 254 276 263 284 282 486271 
1924..... 184 197 2265 247 #266 283 
1923 - 236 235 225 221 214 225 
| eee 247 8247 263 276 268 281 
1921..... 251 235 212 209 196 215 
Co ae 276 291 261 237 218 222 
3929. ccce 343 322 226 208 203 208 
>|) | ae 343 333 822 342 863 856 
OO eae 282 275 236 250 242 233 
3996. csee 245 269 199 156 152 158 
1915..... 273 294 307 822 345 3852 
ee 262 274 236 221 216 206 
1913..... 252 218 233 243 242 240 
1912. . 265 271 290 300 330 330 


Average. 265 262 250 249 253 256 





Oats Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition July 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1925 and the 1921-25 
average (000’s omitted): 





Acres ¢ Bushels ‘ 

1926 1926 1925 Av. 
New York.. 1,050 33,378 37,800 $2,430 
Pennsylv’nia 1,136 37,613 40,145 37,575 
OMEP ccccvce 1,998 67,399 86,362 56,465 
Indiana .... 2,193 65,400 59,052 50,742 
Illinois ..... 4,582 147,770 151,168 137,721 
Michigan 1,697 58,445 53,248 48,651 
Wisconsin... 2,629 107,658 126,246 97,506 
Minnesota... 4,525 133,035 202,188 159,772 
SD. 86 bee 6,283 221,162 251,950 217,929 
Missouri . 2,137 45,133 49,166 37,315 
N. Dakota... 2,537 50,233 72,873 69,829 
S. Dakota... 2,564 35,101 100,198 83,625 
Nebraska 2,456 49,513 73,953 69,986 
Kansas 1,746 34,937 39,376 34,998 
Texas ...... 1,964 83,662 13,419 34,753 
Oklahoma... 1,311 28,972 26,220 29,104 
Other states 5,137 134,849 128,524 128,515 





U. States 45,945 1,334,260 1,511,888 1,326,916 





Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition July 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1925 and the 1921-25 
average (000’s omitted): 





Acres - Bushels — 

1926 1926 1925 AV. 
New York .... 186 4,909 4,727 4,306 
ere 324 9,526 8,910 6,575 
Wisconsin ..... 521 16,412 16,965 138,518 
Minnesota 1,211 25,721 33,630 26,002 
ML. eceens cae 219 5,908 5,425 4,389 
North Dakota.. 2,003 80,596 42,930 28,729 
South Dakota.. 1,090 13,489 23,608 20,853 
Nebraska ..... 217 3,971 6,662 £6,140 
Kansas ....... 266 2,538 4,294 13,065 
Se 112 3,810 6,456 3,757 
Colorado ...... 430 § 9,602 8,610 6,366 
California ..... 1,071 31,214 32,240 28,862 
Other states .. 1,192 33,263 25,040 23,543 





United States.8,842 190,959 217,497 186,105 





Flaxseed Crop by States 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 flaxseed crop, based on condition July 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1925 and the 1921-25 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1926 1925 Av. 
Mimmesote 220 .siccces 7,243 7,600 5,414 
North Dakota ....... 8,205 8,768 8,083 
South Dakota ....... 2,802 3,801 2,807 
TERRORS 2c csccccsecess 240 306 222 
EEE wc cccecivere 1,037 1,220 1,083 

Other states ......... 359 323 23 
United States ...... 19,886 22,018 ~ 17,839 





. 


United States—Corn and Oats Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





c Corn , Oats——_. 
Yiela Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 


1926¢. 101,074 2,661 26 45,945 1,334 29 
1925.. 101,631 2,901 29 45,160 1,502 33 
1924.. 105,012 2,437 28 42,452 1,642 36 
1923.. 104,324 3,054 29 40,981 1,306 32 
1922 102,846 2,906 28 40,790 1,216 30 
1921.. 103,740 3,069 30 45,495 1,078 24 
1920.. 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919 97,170 2,811 29 40,869 1,184 39 
1918.. 104,467 2,502 24 44,349 1,538 35 
1917.. 116,730 3,065 26 43,558 1,593 37 
1916.. 105,296 2,567 24 41,527 1,252 30 
1915 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 38 
1914 103,435 2,673 26 38,442 1,141 30 
1913.. 105,820 2,447 23 88,399 1,122 29 
1912.. 107,083 3,125 29 87,917 1,418 37 
1911.. 105,825 2,581 24 87,763 922 24 
1910.. 104,035 2,886 28 37,648 1,186 32 
1909. 98,383 2,552 26 85,159 1,007 29 
1908.. 101,788 2,669 26 82,344 07 25 
1907. 99,931 2,592 26 31,837 754 4 
1906.. 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905.. 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 %4 
1904.. 92,232 2,467 27 27,848 895 2 
1903.. 88,092 2,244 25 27,688 784 28 
1902. 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 74 
1901 91,350 1,523 17 28,641 737 6 
1900.. 83,321 2,105 26 27,865 809 0 
1899. 82,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 ) 
1898. 77,722 1,924 25  265,777_. 781 8 
1897 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 7 
1896.. 81,027 2,284 28 27,666 707 6 
1895. 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 ) 
1894. 62,682 1,213 19 27,024 662 ‘ 
1893. 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 3 
1892. 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 4 
1891 76,205 2,060 27 25,582 738 9 
1890. 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 624 

1889. 78,320 2,118 27 27,462 752 

1888. 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 

1887.. .72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 : 
1886.. 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 2 
1876-85* 60,743 1,537 25 16,797 461 

1866-75* 32,716 970 26 9,74 273 


,746 28 
*Average crop per year for the period 


tJuly 1 estimate. 





Potato Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of th: 
1926 potato crop, based on condition July 1 
compared with the final estimate for 192: 
and the average for the five years 1921-25 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
WHITE POTATOES 


1926 1925 Av. 
DD obs bane deedees 31,198 34,170 34,79/ 
BE. BOER. 6 sadcccces 29,003 23,994 35,70 
New Jersey ........ 7,565. 6,042 9,868 
Pennsylvania ....... 23,366 25,461 25,199 
eee 11,934 11,340 15,299 
Sa eee 10912 11,978 10,401 
a 26,768 24,411 31,81 
.. ....,. Seeererre 24,058 23.632 28,659 
ere 24,013 26,772 37,668 
North Dakota ...... 6,871 7,280 12,540 
re 6,250 6,300 8,552 
| Be eer ee 11,484 14,190 14,859 
EY 5 ees as ae acne 15,670 14,381 12,863 
Washington ........ 9,618 8,120 8,271 
| 5,986 6,510 8,382 
Other states ........ 90,248 81,321 101,605 





United States 334,044 325,902 396,469 
SWEET POTATOES 








1926 1925 AV. 

i... WETPEP ET ECTE 4,641 3,996 4,77: 
North Carolina ..... 6,812 7,040 9,526 
South Carolina ..... 3,708 2,860 6,566 
SL 40:0 9% +%.ck een 7,485 5,170 9,741 
Tennessee .......... 4,159 3,240 3,704 
PO ees 5,171 4,550 9,264 
SE. 0.5 4 oe 388-0 4,731 6,952 7,681 
ED: \Giive 4'n's 3k 4 6 5,163 5,760 6,374 
0 OS Sree 7,248 6,132 6,783 
ee Pee 2,812 3,060 3,695 
Other states ........ 16,371 14,734 16,350 
United States ..... 68,301 62,494 84,457 

Rye Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 rye production, based on condition July 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1925 and the 1921-25 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1926 1925 Av. 

Pennsylvania ........ 1,425 1,921 2,887 
SEE cco ccceovcses 2,422 1,744 3,256 
eee 2,547 2,700 5,856 
WED Coc ccwecccs 3,808 3,789 5,336 
REONEEL. pbc aveweece 5,720 7,250 13,354 
North Dakota ....... 8,833 15,710 16,965 
South Dakota ....... 847 1,910 4,175 
op ye EET 2,343 2,522 2,174 
Other states ......... 11,721 11,066 14,150 
United States ...... 39,666 48,612 68,153 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 








omitted): 
1926-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
August ...... 1,029 1,426 1,108 1,236 
September - 1,601 1,737 1,410 1,544 
October 2,143 209 2,147 
November 1,708 2,357 2,219 
December ... 1,440 1,822 1,939 
January . 1,698 1,850 1,680 
February 1,65 1,811 1,482 
March ° 1,668 1,719 1,721 
Fee ,244 1,460 1,408 
BE cs cneeees 1,015 1,881 1,378 
GUMS cevesevce = cect 1,239 1,413 1,265 
SURF scvccecee, cede 1,340 1,354 1,195 
ss  SEPEOE *16,179 18,215 20,384 19,214 


*Ten months. 
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GERMAN GRAIN MEN WILL 
APPOINT REPRESENTATIVES 


Hampurc, GerMANY, June 26.—As pre- 

iously reported, the ministry of agri- 
culture recently instructed the grain 
Jers, millers and bakers to appoint 
representatives for a special council of 
the National Grain Handling Co. The 
ain dealers have resolved to accept the 
proposition and have appointed as rep- 
esentatives Mr. Badt, president of the 
Perlin Grain Exchange, and Mr. Reiss- 
nr, president of the National Associa- 
tion of German Traders in Agricultural 
‘oducts and Implements. 

\ session of the millers was held on 
ine 24. As there are three large cor- 
rations of millers, a counter proposi- 
n has been submitted to the ministry 
consider the granting of three repre- 
ntatives to millers instead of two as 
eviously proposed. Should the minis- 
y accede to this request the probability 
i; that the grain dealers will demand 
tie same number of representatives on 
council, their interests being those 
‘hiefly involved and they being likely to 
e the principal sufferers by the forma- 
ion of the Grain Handling Co. 

In a session last week the German 
Reichsrat approved the rules of the Na- 
ional Grain Handling Co. The first 
cant of 6,000,000 marks of the total of 
30,000,000 may be paid to the company 
without delay. The payment of further 
sums will depend on the development of 
the market in the future. 

Many grain dealers had recently ex- 
pressed the fear that a grain monopoly 
might be introduced in the near future’ 
by which their business would be made 
impossible. However, Dr. Haslinde, 
minister of agriculture, recently said that 
neither the government nor the Grain 
Handling Co. intended to introduce a 
grain monopoly. 
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QUOTATIONS AT HAMBURG 
MOVE IN NARROW LIMITS 


Hamsurc, Germany, June 26.—The 
improvement of a week ago is not main- 
tained. Price fluctuations were within 
narrow limits last week, but this helped 
to cause cautious buying. The general 
feeling in the grain and flour market is 
one of dissatisfaction. 

Canadian patent flour, to reach Ger- 
many before Aug. 1, was bought in fair 
quantities last week, but the cheap offers 
of Kansas patents were generally re- 
jected. English wheat flour is neglected 
in consequence of the high prices asked. 
Some small lots of rye flour are offered, 
resulting in an improvement in prices. 
Mills’ quotations per 100 kilos, c.i-f., 
Hamburg: Canadian export patent, 
prompt shipment, $8.45@8.75; Manitoba 
patents, June-first half July, $8.35@ 
8.75; Kansas patent, July-August, $7.80 
@8.20; English patents, prompt ship- 
ment, $8.65@9.10; English milled Mani- 
tobas, $8.90@9.25; Hamburg wheat flour, 
best quality, $11.40; Hamburg rye flour, 
$7.32@7.90 per 100 kilos, ex-mill. 





FRANCE LIFTS IMPORT DUTY 

The Paris office of the United States 
Department of Commerce reports that a 
law was promulgated on July 4 which 
authorized the government to decree the 
total or partial suspension of the import 
duties on soft wheat until July 31. A 
decree was issued making it obligatory 
for mills to declare their stocks of do- 
mestic wheat and imported soft wheat. 
It further allowed the free entry of soft 
wheat imported before July 31, with the 
proviso that it must be delivered to bak- 
ers in the form of flour prior to Sept. 15. 


Millers Fail to Send Samples 


Lonpon, EnG., June 30.—It is strange how constantly there are difficulties 


or delays in getting samples from millers. 


Here is a case in point: Kansas 


and other millers in the southern states of America have been out of this 


market for nearly a year, some for a longer period. 
be attractive, but no business is possible as no samples can be shown. 


Today their prices may 
Sam- 


ples of old crop can be legitimately used as a guide for new crop flours, as it 
is quite customary to protect the seller by stating that “due allowance must 


be made for difference between old and new crop.” 


Such a clause satisfies 


the buyer also, but how rarely do winter wheat millers or, for that matter, 
other millers, when some period has elapsed without any business in any 
particular market, send samples of their goods as a guide to their corre- 


spondents. 


Samples facilitate trade at all times. 


Unfortunately, all too many millers seem to consider their samples are 
more precious than gold, and hoard them accordingly, and only mail them 


when asked for by cable or letter. 


The miller is quite right in considering 


samples as being more precious than gold, but the only realizable value of 


samples is when they are in the hands of the prospective buyer. 
ness is lost owing to the want of samples. 


Much busi- 
It happens year after year, but 


the lesson is apparently never learned or, if learned, never taken to heart. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ene., June 30.—With declin- 
ing wheat markets, London has experi- 
enced a dull week with trading very lim- 
ited. Sellers of Canadian flours have had 
to materially reduce their asking prices 
for early arrivals to effect sales. Today 
there would be a bare commission to be 
obtained over the lowest reported mill 
cable. This, in itself, is far from satis- 
factory, but it tends to show how little 
confidence there is in the present market 
conditions. A certain amount of hand- 
to-mouth dealing is going on, in spot and 
near-by parcels, but fresh business from 
mills is negligible. The trade seems to 
think that prices will move more in its 
favor as time goes on. Such a belief 
would almost seem justified, with sales 
of new crop wheats at big discounts re- 
ported. This applies to Canadian spring 
as well as American winter wheats. To- 
ward the end of last week the prices 
asked by Kansas millers were very much 
on a parity with Canadian prices for 
similar grades, but during the last two 
days there have been some attractive 
cable offers, and if samples had been 


available, some business would certainly 
have been done. 

Flour Quotations—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered for July shipment from 
seaboard at 44s 6d@46s 6d, according to 
quality, and it is understood that it is 
difficult to make the equivalent of these 
prices ex-store. Canadian export pat- 
ents are offered at 42s 6d@43s 6d for 
shipment from seaboard during July, 
August and September. No fresh busi- 
ness is reported for shipment, but near- 
by parcels are offered at 44s, ex-ship. 
There has been some actual trading ef- 
fected in these flours for November ship- 
ment from seaboard, the price paid be- 
ing between 39s and 39s 6d, c.i.f. Ameri- 
can milled Manitoba flour is offered at 45s 
6d, c.i.f., but buyers consider this figure 
above market value. Canadian winter 
wheat 90 per cent patents were sold last 
week at 39s 6d for July seaboard, and 
offers were received at 38s 6d for August 
shipment. 

Kansas flours are offered more gener- 
ally. Prices vary greatly. Good export 
patents are offered at 40s 6d@42s for 











International News Reel Photo 


A LTHOUGH no race laid greater emphasis on bread in its early literature 
than did the Jews, nevertheless the art of flour milling has stood still in 


Palestine for centuries. 


Recently, however, a new industrial era set in, in the 


Holy Land, and the modern flour mill at Haifa, Jerusalem, typifies an aspect 


of the new order. 


This modern plant represents an investment of one million 
dollars and grinds hundreds of barrels of flour daily. 


The more primitive 


methods of grinding flour still are common in Palestine. 


July shipment from seaboard. A slight- 
ly inferior export patent is offered at 
39s and a clear at 38s. Pacific Coast 
flours are offered at 39s@39s 6d for Au- 
gust shipment. Australian flours vary in 
price according to position. Parcels due 
within 10 days are held for 41s 3d. For 
June shipment from mill they are of- 
fered at 40s 6d@40s 9d, but demand is 
slow. On the spot the value has declined 
to about 44s 6d, ex-store. Plate low 
grades are offered for shipment at 2ls 
3d, c.i.f., but the value is about 20s. 
Minneapolis low grades are offered at 29s 
@29s 6d. Continental low grades, for ship- 
ment, are quoted at 21s 3d, but there is 
no demand owing to fair supplies on the 
spot which are inclined to hang on sell- 
ers’ hands. 

Home Milled Flour—Millers continue 
to complain of poor trade, but the de- 
cline in wheat has enabled them to re- 
duce the official quotation 1s sack for 
straight run flour to 50s, delivered, which 
is equal to 45s 6d, c.i.f. However, they 
seem to adhere to their actual differen- 
tial of from 2s to 3s less as an actual 
taking price, and at the lower figure the 
straight run would compare favorably 
with any mixture made from imported 
flours, if the cost of mixing is taken into 
consideration. No doubt the competi- 
tion would be more keen if the price the 
millers are able to realize for their offals 
was not such a very poor one. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour have 
been heavier than for many weeks past, 
Australian flours especially arriving very 
liberally. The quantities are as follows, 
in sacks of 280 lbs sach: from the United 
States, 9,721; Canada, 13,487; Australia, 


31,392; Egypt, 15; Continent, 2,750; 
coastwise, 3,972; Argentine, 715. 
Guiascow, Scortannp, June 29.—Busi- 


ness is influenced by the transition from 
the old to the new crop. Buyers are 
hesitating because of the difference in 
price, which amounts to as much as 5s 
qr between prompt and October-Novem- 
ber delivery of Manitoba flour. 

Home Milled Flours—Home millers 
have shaded their current quotations on 
the c.i.f. basis, which are 43s, 45s and 47s, 
and for October delivery 40s, 42s and 44s. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian exports 
on spot and for prompt shipment bring 
43@44s, c.i.f., September shipment being 
42s, and October-November 40s. New 
crop American winters are quoted at 
44s 6d@45s, c.i.f., July-August shipment; 
Canadian winters on spot 41@42s, and 
for September shipment 40s. Australian 
flour is offered at 41s@4ls 6d. 


Betrast, IrELAND, June 28.—Demand 
for flour is very poor. Just a small busi- 
ness is passing in spot and near-by flour. 
In the few transactions for shipment 
last week importers accepted below mills’ 
prices rather than lose the business. 

English millers have dropped their 
price for soft flours forward, to 4ls, 
September-October delivery, Belfast or 
Dublin. Very good Illinois soft patents 
can be bought at 43s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
for prompt shipment, and Indiana flours 
are Is more for similar quality,—a much 
better proposition than anything being 
offered by English or home millers. 
Prices for American milled Manitoba 
flours are lower for shipment, one brand 
being as low as 43s 9d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
July-August shipment from seaboard. 
Manitoba flours are quiet but steady. 
The finest short patents are offered at 
46s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 47s, Dublin, 
July-August seaboard shipment. Export 
patents are offered at 42s@43s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s, Dublin, July-Au- 
gust seaboard shipment. Kansas flours 
are out of line as regards top grades, 
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for which 44s, net, c.if., Belfast is want- 
ed, while exports are 1@2s sack less for 
July-August shipment. 





MR. PRICE AND THE HOLLAND TRADE 

Amsterpam, Hoitanp, June 28.—The 
friends in this market of F. H. Price, 
of New York, received the news of his 
death with very deep regret. His activ- 
ity and his willingness to be of assist- 
ance will be long remembered, and he 
will undoubtedly be much missed in the 
future when difficult cases arise. 





RETURNS FROM CONTINENT 
Lonpon, Ena., July 2.—J. E. Mac- 
farlane, vice president and managing di- 
rector of the Wolverton Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., spent last week on 
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the Continent visiting his connections in 
Germany, Denmark and Holland. He 
has now returned to London and is 
planning to leave for Scotland shortly. 
While there he intends to spend a few 
days in the highlands. He is accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter. 





DULUTH MILLER VISITS LONDON 

Lonvon, Enea., July 2.—B. J. Stock- 
man, manager of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., has been 
spending a few days in London visiting 
his connections. It is some years since 
he visited this country and his old friends 
had a ready welcome for him. He plans 
to spend some time in Scotland, and to 
visit the Continent in the interests of his 
firm. 








Britain’s Declining Bread Consumption 


(Continued from page 222.) 


able to afford. In Scotland we have 
seen the same circumstances affect the 
use of oatmeal, and because bread con- 
sumption moves usually in inverse ratio 
to the prosperity of the worker, we will 
remember that bread eating will con- 
tinue to decline unless we can find a sat- 
isfactory remedy. While the consump- 
tion of bread is on the down grade, the 
trade in small goods is certainly improv- 
ing. 

Raster question arises in this connec- 
tion, has the baker anything to do with 
the decline in bread eating? Is the peo- 
ple’s taste for bread affected in any way 
by quality? I believe it is. Now quality 
in bread depends upon two distinct mat- 
ters: the quality of the flour used, and 
the skill and experience of the baker. 
It is impossible to make good bread out 
of poor flour, and there are many bak- 
ers today who honestly believe that flour 
is not what it was or ought to be. Older 
men are very apt to look back on the 
good things of the past, remembering 
the fine moist bread made by finer proc- 
esses with the aid of patent or brewers’ 
barm and good flour, properly milled, 
without bleaching or treating. In gen- 
eral there was a goodness about longer 
process bread that people appreciated 
without understanding. 

Bread quality directly affects consump- 
tion. Referring to the baker’s work it 
may be worth considering whether our 
modern practice is along the right lines 
or whether it is a mere matter of ex- 
pediency. There is no doubt but that 
there is a lot of the latter kind of prac- 
tice in vogue in the trade. 

Can anything be done to improve the 
consumption of bread? There are many 
bakers who believe that the present plan 
of bleaching and improving flour by the 
addition of chemicals is the root of the 
whole trouble. There are also bakers 
who believe that our present modern 
process of bread making is responsible. 
It is admitted by most bakers that the 
modern loaf will not keep fresh as long 
as the old-fashioned loaf. It ought to 
be remembered that a great deal of the 
bread purchased is not eaten until at 
least 48 hours afterwards. The public 
is out for flavor and for an appetizin 
appearance. It gets the appearance al 
right but I am very doubtful as to the 
flavor. Flavor is associated with good 
flour, correct fermentation and manipu- 
lation, and moistness and crispness of 
the crumb. Are we baking as good qual- 
ity flour as we should and is the flour as 
good as it pretends to be? Are we buy- 
ing flour in the same way as the public 
buys bread, namely, by appearance? 
Are we trying to make bricks without 
straw? Is our modern practice correct, 
or is the practical work of bread making 
merely a matter of expediency? 

There is no doubt but that there is 
much good bread made today, but is it 
of quite as good flavor as it should be? 
Does it not lack the little bit of flavor 
that makes all the difference? Is it not 
possible that the bread of the future will 
‘have to contain something more than 
flour, salt and yeast? We have malt, 
milk and vegetable fats to work on and 
many things can be done with these ma- 
terials, 

There is one more feature of the sub- 
ject. Does the public appreciate the full 
value of bread as a food? I think it 
does not. In fact, the public knows 
nothing about food values, although it 


does know something about pills and 
soap and cigarettes and motor cars. 
Something might be done in the way of 
educating this public along proper lines. 
A very good friend of mine, advising 
once about the teaching of bakery stu- 
dents, said, “Don’t assume that the stu- 
dent knows anything that you haven’t 
told him.” I think this is a truism that 
applies to the public in the matter of 
bread. I would go further, and say that 
the public is quite ignorant on the sub- 
ject of comparative food values, and it 
ought to be told about it. It is, indeed, 
the baker’s duty to educate his custom- 
ers. Frankly, I am no believer in the 
slogan, “Eat More Bread.” We want 
something much more effective than that, 
something that will appeal to the intelli- 
gence of the consumer, something that 


will show the consumer that to eat more 
bread is in his own interests. I think, in- 
deed, that it is not only our duty to 
ourselves, but to those who come after 
us and the public itself, that earnest and 
perhaps collective action be taken to in- 
crease the consumption of bread, the 
cheapest and purest food of all. 





QUIETNESS IS PREVAILING 
IN MARKET AT AMSTERDAM 


Amstrerpam, Hottanp, June 28.—The 
decline in the American wheat markets 
has come as a surprise, especially as the 
crop outlook in Europe generally is 
growing less favorable. Home millers 
did not appreciably lower their quota- 
tions last week and it may be that they 
will continue to uphold them in view of 
the present low stocks of foreign flour. 
Or they may consider the present decline 
as likely to be of short duration. The 
present quotation is equal to $8.40 for 
ordinary run. 

Foreign offers, though easier, are not 
so much lower as the decline in wheat 
would indicate, but even the lower prices 
fail to interest importers or dealers, as 
there is a considerable quantity of flour 
coming forward in July and August. 
Business, therefore, is of very little im- 
portance. Oklahoma offers are the best, 
but there is no animation. There is some 
demand for Canadian flour from central 
Europe, but importers and Canadian 
millers fail to meet the price. Canadian 
millers offer export patents at $8.30@ 
8.40, which to importers in this market 
seems -a fairly high value. Minnesota 
flour is becoming a negligible commodity 
here and only from time to time are sales 
possible. Belgian flour is not a serious 
competitor of late. 








Farm Prices as They Affect Feed Values 


(Continued from page 221.) 


Statistics of the production of feeds 
were calculated from the total wheat 
flour outputs of Minneapolis and the 
United States. The flour output for the 
United States from 1914 to May, 1920, 
was based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented 
by reports of The Northwestern Miller 
and estimates of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The statistics on United States flour 
production since May, 1920, were based 
on reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and calculations by Russell’s Commercial 
Review, checked against estimates by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Accurate statistics of the yearly Unit- 
ed States production of flour prior to 
1914 are not available, so the estimated 
production was calculated from the Min- 
neapolis production for the four crop 
years previous to 1914-15. During the 
three crop years 1914-15, 1915-16, 1916- 
17, the Minneapolis production averaged 
15.5 per cent of the United States flour 
production, so this percentage was used 
to arrive at the United States total flour 
production previous to the date when re- 
liable statistics of flour production could 
be had. This method should give fairly 
accurate results. The production of mill- 
feeds (with flour) shows a definite up- 
ward trend over the 15 years. 

The statistics on flour output for Min- 
neapolis from 1910 to 1924 were obtained 
from the data in the copies of the “Mill- 
er’s Almanack and Year Book.” The 
flour output figures for Minneapolis dur- 
ing the first half of 1925 were obtained 
from the weekly issues of The North- 
western Miller. x 

THE FARM PRODUCTS FACTOR 

In order to take out the effect of the 
changes in price level, and especially to 
remove the abnormal fluctuations due to 
the war, all prices were reduced to a 
similar basis by dividing them by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics farm prod- 
ucts index number, with the crop year 
1912-18 as the base, as the prices of mill- 
feeds are found to be more closely relat- 
ed to the prices of farm products than 
to those of “all commodities.” The crop 
year 1912-13 was used as the base year 
because, like the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ base year,—the calendar year 
19138,—it was the “last full year free 
from unusual disturbances.” The crop 
year farm products index number was 
constructed from the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics farm products index number 
by adding the index numbers for the 12 
months constituting the crop year and 
dividing this sum by 12. This gives the 
crop year 1912-18 a value of 100, and re- 
sults in the base value not being changed 
from that of the base calendar year, 1913. 
This is, of course, accidental. 

An accompanying table shows how 
closely the prices of the three feeds, bran, 
shorts, and red dog, move with the gen- 
eral price level (all commodities), and 
especially with the price level of farm 
products. For purposes of comparison 
the three feeds were combined in an un- 
weighted index number with the crop 
year price, 1912-13, as the base price. It 
is obvious that one of the most influen- 
tial factors affecting the prices of mill- 
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feeds is that of the price level of farm 
products. 

During the four years, 1921-22, 1922- 
23, 1923-24, and 1924-25, the prices of 
feeds did not maintain the level of al! 
farm products. This may be because 
demand is not increasing as rapidly as 
production, or it may be only a tem- 
porary situation due to the economic con- 
dition of the farmer and feeder since 
the war. The prices of farm products 
have been considerably below the general 
price level during these four years, and 
this causes the farmer to curtail all pos- 
sible purchases. Commercial feeds, be- 
ing easily replaced by home grown feeds, 
‘grains, and roughages, will be less in 
demand, and their relative prices may be 
even less than those for farm products, 
as was the case during the four year 
named above. 

The cycle in the prices of feeds is ob- 
viously quite coincident with that of farm 
products. Using the farm products in- 
dex number, therefore, eliminated th: 
cyclical differences which exist between 
the prices of all commodities and thos 
of farm products. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
DAMAGE IN TRANSI) 

An important decision, dealing wit! 
the liability of a railway company for tl) 
heating of a corn shipment, handed dow: 
by the Kansas supreme court, would seen 
to be equally applicable to deterioration 
through inherent character, of any com 
modity in transit. (Parker Corn Co. vs 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroa 
Co., 244 Pac. 240.) Reversing judgmen 
in favor of plaintiff against defendant 
the supreme court said: 

“The railway company had neithe: 
duty nor power to undertake the task of 
reconditioning the grain itself. A rail. 
way carrier, state or interstate, is not 
equipped for such tasks; it has no pub- 
lished and approved schedules of charges 
for such services; and it could not under- 
take the task of reconditioning this car- 
load of grain for the defective condition 
of which it was in no way responsible, 
unless it was prepared to serve all pa- 
trons alike who might demand such serv- 
ice at its hands... . 

“In this case the heating of the corn 
was not caused by any-act or omission 
of the carrier. The corn heated because 
of some defect inherent in it, not because 
of some extraneous circumstance which 
with diligence the carrier could have 
averted, nor because of any incident or 
mishap which befell the corn while in 
transit. If the carload of corn had been 
exposed to rain, which would have set in 
motion the corn’s inherent tendency to- 
ward heating, it might have been the car- 
rier’s duty to protect the corn from fur- 
ther deterioration.” A. L. H. Srreer. 








THE UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BRAN, SHORTS AND RED DOG FLOUR 
By crop years, 1910-11 to 1924-25 inclusive (in tons) 


Crop year— 


Bran 
1,559,440 
1,630,717 





Shorts Red dog Totals 
1,528,896 305,440 3,393,775 
1,598,777 319,401 3,648,895 
1,767,771 353,162 3,924,019 
1,734,380 346,491 3,849,901 
1,730,869 345,790 3,842,107 
1,894,014 378,382 4,204,249 
1,861,887 371,964 4,132,934 
1,738,639 347,342 3,859,354 
1,849,601 369,510 4,105,662 
2,095,430 418,621 4,651,342 
1,685,917 336,809 3,742,323 
2,043,124 408,171 4,535,237 
2,028,099 405,170 4,501,885 
2,051,741 409,893 4,554,363 
1,851,025 369,794 4,108,823 


UNWEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL COMMODITIES, FARM PRODUCTS, 
MILLFEEDS AND OTHER FEEDINGSTUFFS 


By crop years, 1910-11 to 1924-25 inclusive (1912-13—100) 
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1910-11. 95 96 111 ~110 95 105 
1911-12. 96 98 125 124 109 119 
1912-13. 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1913-14. 91 102 114 112 =100 109 
1914-15. 99 104 115 114 114 «4114 
1915-16. 111 108 103 106 106 105 
1916-17. 152 154 157 168 159 £161 
1917-18. 187 208 167 203 220 197 
1918-19. 200 226 179 220 209 203 
1919-20. 227 288 232 253 240 242 
1920-21. 184 160 156 155 178 163 
1921-22. 141 126 101 100 119 # 107 
1922-23. 156 139 124 123 121 123 
1923-24. 150 141 180 127 126 128 
1924-25. 155 153 136 149 140 142 
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99 123 82 121 122 107 102 108 
143 178 111 124 136 120 101 130 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
112 92 95 110 104 98 105 102 
144 102 113 100 98 108 99 109 


145 124 183 129 134 154 157 +# 146 


*Bureau of Labor Statistics, adjusted to crop years instead of calendar years. tSeven 
farm feeds—oats, barley, corn, timothy hay, clover hay, oil meal and cottonseed meal. 
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A Century and a Quarter of Wheat Prices 


By Harald S. Patton 


Department of Political Economy, University of Alberta 


HERE is nothing perhaps which ap- 
pears drier or more deadly in print 
than price statistics, even when 

graphically projected. And yet there is 
probably nothing which affects us more 
directly or more materially in our every- 
day life than changes in prices. Prices 
are measures of human rewards and 
human costs. Some one has said: “Prices 
are votes.” He might have added, “And 
markets are polling places.” Market 
prices are indeed registers of human esti- 
mations and preferences under changing 
conditions. Supply and demand are not 
impersonal forces nor imprescriptible 
laws. They represent the dynamic and 
complementary calculations of producers 
and consumers, of buyers and sellers. Be- 
hind every change in price there lie more 
or less far-reaching social causes, arising 
out of men’s relations with one another, 
of their actions upon their environment, 
or of the reaction of their environment 
upon themselves. 

The abnormal fluctuations in the price 
of wheat during the past few years have 
profoundly affected producers and con- 
sumers the world over. These changes 
may not unprofitably be studied in rela- 
tion to the broader movements of wheat 
prices since the great European war of 
the preceding century. For this purpose 
it will be most advantageous to consider 
British prices, since the British wheat 
market is the focusing point of world 
supply and demand, and since British 
ficures are continuous for the last cen- 
tury and a quarter. The behavior of the 
price curve between the peak of the 
N«poleonic war and the lesser peak of 
the World War is the economic reflection 
of an instructive interplay of geography, 
history, politics and science. 


PRICES DURING THE NAPOLEONIC WAR 


[UP TO the outbreak of the war with 

revolutionary France, England was 
normally self-sufficing in respect to its 
wheat supplies. The Corn Laws of the 
eighteenth century aimed to provide a 
certain elasticity of supply and stability 
of price through a two-handed form of 
protection. In years of bad harvests, 
consumers were protected against famine 


prices by providing duty-free importation . 


of foreign wheat when the domestic price 
reached a certain level. In years of ex- 
ceptionally good crops, | rns were 
protected against unduly depressed prices 
by the granting of a small bounty on 
giain exports. The gathering momentum 
of the industrial revolution which set in 
oa in the last quarter of the century 
and the accelerated rate of growth in the 
urban ag made increasing de- 
mands, however, upon the nation’s wheat 
resources. The last year in which any 
home grown wheat was exported was 
17938, the date of the outbreak of the war 
with revolutionary France. 

During the two decades or more of the 
French War period (1783-1815) the in- 
tensified demand of the rapidly growing 
industrial population and of the govern- 
ment’s military requirements caused 
prices to rise sharply, especially in sea- 
sons of poor harvests. Relief by means 
of importation was limited. The chief 
regions of surplus wheat production in 
Europe 100 years ago were France, Prus- 
sia and Poland. Napoleon’s grip on the 
Baltic lands after the battle of Jena 
(1806) and his continental blockade pol- 
icy thus virtually cut off the granaries 
of Europe from British ships. During 
the earlier years of the war enterprising 
American vessels brought into British 
ports supplies of flour from the seaboard 
states. The declaration, however, of an 
embargo by the United States in 1807, in 
retaliation for England’s blockade meas- 
ures, and the subsequent war with Great 
Britain (1812-15), made America a very 
restricted and uncertain source of food 
supply during the critical years of the 
great struggle. 

Great Britain had to depend, therefore, 
chiefly on domestic sources of wheat sup- 
ply. This called forth not merely a more 
intensive cultivation of the normal wheat 
acreage, but also extensive inclosure for 
arable purposes of the poorer land of the 
commons and heaths, and the plowin 
up of the heavier clayey soils of midlan 
and west country pasture areas. While 
these added to the volume of domestic 


production, they did so at increased cost 
per unit. They meant that greater de- 
mands were being made upon the fertil- 
ity of the superior lands, under condi- 
tions of diminishing returns, and that 
labor and capital, in being extended to in- 
ferior soils, were realizing lower propor- 
tional yields. 

Thus while the higher war demand 
prices were calling forth additional sup- 
ply, by causing the margin (remunerative 
limit) of cultivation to be extended, the 
increased supply was being produced only 
at a higher.unit cost. The same prices, 
however, which merely compensated the 
“marginal producers” for their expenses, 
yielded a surplus of varying proportions 
to those farmers operating on more pro- 
ductive or more easily worked, or more 
favorably situated lands. The greater 
the nation’s bread demand and the more 
restricted the sources of foreign wheat 
supply, the further the margin of cultiva- 
tion had to be extended, and the higher 
became the profits of the farmers and 
the rents of the landlords on all but the 
marginal lands. 


PRICES UNDER RESTRICTED IMPORTATION 


THE termination of the war in 1815 

meant the disappearance of the gov- 
ernment’s military requirements as a fac- 
tor in demand, while it removed the mili- 
tary and war-time obstruction to impor- 
tation as a factor in supply. If foreign 
grain were to be freely admitted now it 
would mean a fall in price that would 
bring loss and disaster to the marginal 
farmers with their high costs of produc- 
tion, and reduced profits and rents to the 
occupiers and owners of lands within the 
war-time margin. The landowning inter- 
ests being paramount in the “unre- 
formed” parliament of the time, they 
were able to procure the enactment of the 
Corn Laws of 1815 as a measure of agri- 
cultural protection. While this act did 
not prevent the importation of forei 
wheat under bond, it permitted it to be 
withdrawn from the bonded granaries 
and offered on the market only when the 
domestic price should reach 80s a quarter 
($2.43 bu). Partly as a measure of 
elasticity and partly as a measure of im- 
perial preference the same law provided 
for the unrestricted admission to the mar- 
ket of colonial wheat (which at that time 
meant Canadian) when the domestic 
price should reach 67s ($2.04 bu). 

But while high food prices meant high 
returns to farmers and the high rents 
to landlords, they meant higher wage 
costs for manufacturers, a lower standard 
of living for the working class, and heav- 
ier burdens for poor law relief. Under 
increasing pressure therefore, from the 
industrialists, and from consumers gen- 
erally, the “pivotal prices” at which co- 
lonial and foreign.grain were freely ad- 
mitted were gradually lowered in the 
following decades. Below these pivotal 
prices, importation was regulated by 
“sliding scales” under which the specific 
duty per bushel rose in proportion as the 
domestic price fell. Under these relaxa- 
tions, importation in years of poor home 
harvests attained considerable propor- 
tions, especially froma Canada, exports 
from which under colonial preference 
rates included American grown wheat 
shipped by the St. Lawrence canals 
through Montreal. In the face of grow- 
ing industrial demand, however, these re- 
stricted imports supplemented rather 
than displaced home grown supplies, and 
served to prevent prices from rising rath- 
er than'to lower them. The consumer was 
still required to support high marginal 
costs of production through the artificial 
manipulations of the pivotal price and 
sliding scale. 


FREE IMPORTATION—FIRST PHASE, 1849-1874 


HE complete triumph of the anticorn 
law league in 1846 meant that the 

¢ ntrol of British trade and tariff policy 
had passed definitely from the landed to 
the industrial interests. Henceforth cheap 
food for the masses was to take preced- 
ence as a national issue over the mainte- 
nance of remunerative prices to English 


agriculture. It is always those produc- 
ers who look primarily to the export mar- 
kets who are the free traders. British 
manufacturers desired the free importa- 
tion of foodstuffs as a means of keeping 
wage costs low, and of gaining freer ac- 
cess to the markets of foreign agricul- 
tural exporting nations, just as western 
Canadian farmers demanded tariff reduc- 
tions and reciprocity with the United 
States as a means of lowering their costs 
of production and obtaining freer entry 
to the American market. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws, which 
became effective in 1849, did not result, 
however, in any permanent fall in grain 
prices until a quarter of a century later. 
The price level in the years about 1870 
was indeed higher than it had been in 
the fifties. The United States was busy 
extending its railways toward the Missis- 
sippi in the fifties, but rail transportation 


was still too undeveloped and expensive ‘ 


to permit any very extensive movement of 
Mississippi valley grain to the British 
market, except in years of high prices. 
During the sixties the Civil War inter- 
fered considerably with American agri- 
cultural exports. In England the emer- 
gency demands of the Crimean War 
(1854-56) and a series of poor harvests 
in the early sixties caused wheat prices in 
those years to reach points quite as high 
as at any time between Waterloo and the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Apart from these particular causes the 
price of wheat was to some extent upheld 
by the general rise of prices during this 
period, resulting from the substantial in- 
crease in the world’s gold supply follow- 
ing the California and Australian dis- 
coveries after 1848. In fact, the third 
quarter of the century was a period of 
general prosperity in British agriculture, 
even without protection. Improved farm- 
ing technic, an everexpanding domestic 
demand, an enlarged monetary supply 
and the general absence of foreign 
“dumping” made British wheat growing 
fairly remunerative. Free importation, 
in its first phase, served then to check 
the rise rather than lower the level of 
wheat prices in Great Britain, by increas- 
ing the availability of broader sources 
of supplementary supply. 


SECOND PHASE, 1875-1900 


ABouT 1875, however, wheat prices en- 

tered upon a downward course which 
was only arrested at the very close of the 
century. Following the American Civil 
War and the enactment of the federal 
homestead law, what is probably the most 
extensive and most rapid agricultural ex- 
pansion in history set in beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. Wheat was the pioneer crop of 
the newly occupied lands. In many cases 
carelessly produced crops represented 
mere byproducts of homesteads whose 
occupants looked for their real return 
in the capitalization of the increment on 
their patented lands. Irrespective of its 
true cost of production, wheat produced 
by soil mining methods added to the ex- 
portable surplus and affected prices in 
precisely the same way as that originating 
on well-tilled farms. 

The perfection in the early seventies 
of the gradual reduction process of mill- 
ing created a miller’s demand for hard 
spring wheat. which had hitherto been 
little desired, owing to the uneven, flinty 
flour it yielded, under the old grist mill 
method of grinding. With a fine, uni- 
form flour now assured by the new proc- 
ess, bakers exhibited an increasing pref- 
erence for flour produced from hard 
spring wheat varieties with their higher 
gluten content. This “milling revolu- 
tion” led to the rapid extension of the 
wheat frontier northwestward into Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas and Montana during 
the late seventies and early eighties. 

The rapidity and magnitude of the ex- 
pansion of American wheat acreage after 
the Civil War period is indicated by the 
fact that, whereas it was only in 1867 
that its wheat production exceeded 200,- 
000,000 bus, the 300,000,000 mark was 
sam within seven years of that date. 

our years later (1878) the 400,000,000- 
bu figure was exceeded, and within four 


years more the 500,000,000 mark, as the 
frontier was extended into the spring 
wheat states. Thenceforth, at a some- 
what less accelerated rate, production 
approached 600,000,000 bus in 1891 and 
passed the 700,000,000 level with the rec- 
ord crop of 1898, 

Since the wheat production of the Unit- 
ed States expanded at an even higher rate 
than the extraordinary growth of its 
population during this period, the propor- 
tion available for export rapidly mount- 
ed. Whereas in 1860 less than 10 per 
cent of the American wheat crop had been 
exported, nearly 40 per cent was shipped 
out in 1890-92. This huge volume of 
wheat and flour exports (which averaged 
147,000,000 bus annually during the last 
quarter of the century) was made pos- 
sible, not merely by the extraordinary ex- 
pansion of the area of cheap production, 
but also by the marked cheapening in the 
cost of railway transportation. The lat- 
ter was the result of such diverse factors 
as the bonusing of “granger” railways by 
lavish land grants; the reduced cost of 
steel rails produced by the new Bessemer 
process from the productive iron ores of 
Minnesota; improved locomotive technic 
permitting the use of larger cars and 
heavier trainloads; the economies of rail- 
way: consolidation; and the rate regula- 
tion of granger laws and (after 1883) of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 

Whereas freight rates in the United 
States prior to 1860 were rarely less than 
2c per ton mile, the average rate in 1900 
was nearer 4c. The transportation revo- 
lution of the latter nineteenth century 
brought down shipping costs by sea as 
well as by land. Steel cargo carriers, 
driven by screw propellers, could not only 
make many more voyages per annum than 
sailing vessels, but also offer larger ca- 
pacity in proportion to displacement than 
thick walled wooden steamers driven by 
cumbersome paddle wheels. 

Under these conditions, wheat grown 
on. the cheap and fertile land of the in- 
terior of North America could be brought 
to the British market 4,000 or 5,000 miles 
away, at lower prices than the cost of 
raising it on most English farms. More- 
over, while the American wheat which 
came to England before the Civil War 
was mostly of soft winter varieties, like 
that grown in Britain itself, the imports 
from the trans-Mississippi states were 
chiefly hard winter or hard spring wheats, 
commanding higher prices than the home 
grown product. 

Cheap transportation exposed the Brit- 
ish farmers to the competition arising, 
not merely from the extensive cultivation 
of the cheap lands of the New World, but 
also from the intensive cultivation of the 
peasant lands of the Old World. After 
the Crimean War period the Black Sea 
and Danube region began to replace the 
Baltic lands as Europe’s principal, and 
indeed only, surplus wheat producing 
area. 


The extension of a railway net through 
the fertile black earth region of south- 
eastern Russia brought the moujik’s 
crudely cultivated wheat to the adjacent 
Black Sea ports where British “tramps” 
assémbled for grain cargoes. In the sev- 
enties, indeed, Russia contributed a much 
larger share of Britain’s wheat imports 
than did the United States. Russia’s 
swelling population, 80 per cent rural, 
pressed much more closely upon the land, 
however, than was the case in America. 
So that while Russia’s wheat production 
approximately doubled during the last 
quarter of the century, its exportable sur- 
plus increased to not more than half that 
extent. Asia, too, sent its quota to the 
British wheat market. With the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869 the hard winter 
wheat of the irrigated plains of north- 
western India was brought within eco- 
nomic range of the British consumer. 
Karachi, the principal grain port of the 
Indus region, is but 1,500 miles across 
the Arabian Sea from Aden. . 

With the artificial protection of the 
tariff swept away and the natural protec- 
tion of transportation impediments thus 
reduced, the surplus wheat of America, 
Russia and India converged upon the 
British market in such volume that the 
consumer’s loaf became steadily cheaper. 
The lowest point in the history of British 
wheat prices was reached in 1894, when 
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home grown wheat averaged 22s 10d a 
quarter (69c bu). 

Cheap food to the British workman 
meant disaster, however, to the British 
farmer, who was exposed to two kinds 
of foreign competition. American wheat 
could undersell his own because it was 
produced under extensive methods with 
the aid of large scale machinery on vir- 
tually free lands of more or less virgin 
fertility. Russian and Indian wheat 
could displace his own because the moujik 
and the ryot were willing to work their 
plots more intensively than he could af- 
ford to do, and because they were satis- 
fied to consume rye or millet as their 
own breadstuff, and export their wheat 
to the more exacting Englishman. 

In other words, the American wheat 
growers’ productivity was higher than 
the British farmer’s, and the Russian and 
Indian peasants’ standard of living was 
lower than his own. Cheap land in the one 
case, cheap labor in the other, and cheap 
transportation in both cases, meant that 
only the most productive and best-man- 
aged lands in Great Birtain could sur- 
vive foreign competition. Between 1870 
and 1900 the wheat acreage of England 
and Wales declined by one half (from 
3,500,000 to 1,750,000 acres). In France 
and Germany, where the political influ- 
ence of the agrarian classes was stronger 
and where considerations of national food 
supply in case of war were more seriously 
regarded than in Britain, domestic grain 
cultivation was artificially maintained 
above the level of competitive world costs, 
by successive applications of tariff pro- 
tection in the eighties and nineties. Ger- 
many made her industrial classes pay 
more for their food, in order that they 
might be less dependent on _ foreign 
sources of supply. Britain taxed her in- 
dustrialists to maintain a navy as a means 
of insuring cheap food from abroad. 


THE| UPWARD TREND IN THE NEW CENTURY 


Y 1896 the prolonged downward move- 

ment of wheat prices came definitely 
to an end. From then to the outbreak 
of the Great War a gradual upward 
tendency is observable. In fact, this cor- 
responded with the rising trend of prices 
in general in response to the substantial 
additions to the world’s gold supply aris- 
ing from the discoveries in the South 
African Rand and the Yukon toward the 
close of the century. Apart, however, 
from these underlying price influences, a 
readjustment in the world’s wheat supply 
and demand was being effected during 
this period. England’s earlier industriali- 
zation was now being more or less repro- 
duced in the countries of northwestern 
Europe, with the aid of high protection. 
Europe’s augmented demand coincided 
with a more or less stationary production 
in the United States, as the geographic 
and economic limit of wheat cultivation 
was realized. At the same time Amer- 
ica’s own intensified industrialization was 
steadily reducing the proportion of its 
exportable wheat surplus. 

The peak of American wheat and flour 
exports had been passed in 1902, with 
235,000,000 bus. For the five pre-war 
years, 1910-14, they averaged slightly over 
100,000,000. European Russia, while still 
the world’s largest exporter, had approxi- 
mately reached the limit of production 
under prevailing methods, while a popu- 
lation increasing at the rate of 2,000,000 
a year meant a diminishing surplus of 
wheat for export. India, too, with its 
even more rapidly increasing population, 
and its recurrent local famines, was an 
exceedingly unreliable source of supply. 

Under these conditions of actual and 
ae, world shortage, wheat prices 

egan to stiffen and rise at the end of 
the century as they had done near the 
middle of it. It was in response to this 
economic inducement that a new exten- 
sion of the world wheat frontiers took 
place. In the Old World, Russian settlers 
began to raise spring wheat along the 
line of the Trans-Siberian Railway (com- 
pleted to the Pacific in 1901). In the 
New World the spring wheat frontier 
was pushed rapidly across the prairies 
of western Canada, the settlement of 
which had been slow and fitful so long as 
free lands remained available in the 
States to the south, and wheat prices con- 
tinued to be discouragingly low. In the 
southern hemisphere each year saw addi- 
tional acreage on the pampas of the Ar- 
gentine diverted from ranching to wheat 
growing, at the hands of Italian immi- 
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grants. Even the 10,000 miles that sepa- 
rate Melbourne from London ceased to be 
an economic impediment to the importa- 
tion of Australian wheat, the cultivation 
of which was now extended to the margin 
of 14-inch rainfall on the border of the 
sheep ranges. 

For the three years preceding the war 
(1911-13) the world’s exportable surplus 
averaged 740,000,000 bus, of which Russia 
supplied 17.3 per cent, the United States 
15.7, Canada 15, Argentina 13, India 8.1, 
Roumania 7.4 and Australia 7 per cent. 
The advance made by Canada as a wheat 
exporter during this period was particu- 
larly marked. At the beginning of the 
century her wheat exports were less than 
20,000,000 bus; in 1914 they amounted to 


120,000,000 bus. Of the importing coun- 
tries, Great Britain absorbed nearly a 
third of the exportable surplus, and Ger- 
many about one eighth. 


PRICES DURING THE WAR PERIOD 


[THE movement of wheat prices during 

the war and post-war period is fa- 
miliar history. British wheat prices did 
not soar to as high levels in the late war 
as were reached during the Napoleonic 
struggle. This is all the more noteworthy 
in view of the fact that whereas, a cen- 
tury ago, Britain was virtually self-sup- 
porting in respect to her wheat supplies, 
her home production at the outbreak of 
the war represented little more than a 
fifth of her annual requirements. More- 








Flour Imports to Peru Show Decline, Although 


Wheat Growing Is Limited 





A Grist Mill in Arequipa, Peru 


HE cultivation of wheat in Peru, al- 

though increasing, is doing so slowly, 

according to E. L. McColl, Canadian 
trade commissioner in that country, writ- 
ing in Harbour and Shipping. Wheat 
cultivation is almost entirely confined to 
the foothills of the Andes, the grain be- 
ing milled in the vicinity of its cultiva- 
tion. The coastal region is supplied by 
imported wheat and flour. Mr. McColl 
is of the view that, as the population 
of the coastal region increases, an equiv- 
alent ‘rise in importations will be neces- 
sary to supply the people’s needs. He 
explains that imports of wheat increased 
from 47,000 metric tons in 1915 to 97,000 
in 1924. Chile supplied 614% per cent of 
this total, Argentina being second with 
20 per cent. Canada supplied 10 per 
cent, Australia 7, and the United States 
1%. 

The foreign flour imported rose in 
quantity from 2,252 tons in 1915 to 11,393 
in 1922, but since then importations have 
declined. The duty on flour is about 
$1.35 bbl. During 1925 Canadian flour to 
the value of $8,825 was imported. Unit- 


‘ 


ed States brands are well known, but 
even these are reported to be losing 
ground. 

Mr. McColl reports that one importer 
received a consignment of 25 tons Cana- 
dian flour three years ago. As soon as 
it arrived the price for the national prod- 
uct was put down below the cost of the 
Canadian. However, the shipment was 
disposed of carefully, with little or no 
loss to the shipper. The trade commis- 
sioner interviewed 12 food products im- 
porters at Lima, 10 of which would not 
undertake the importation of flour under 
any circumstances. Two reliable mer- 
chants were less pessimistic, however. 

The center of the milling industry is 
situated at Lima, and its port, Callao, 
Mr. McColl explains. For this reason, 
wheat arrives at this port in large quan- 
tities, but foreign flour avoids it, only 8 
per cent of the flour imports entering 
here. The largest entry of flour is via 
Mollendo, with its suburbs Arequipa and 
Cuzco. Next in importance is Paita, a 
town of but 3,500 inhabitants, yet the 
third port of importance in respect to 
tonnage received and exported. 
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over, imports from Russia and Roumania 
were cut off almost from the beginning, 
owing to Turkey’s belligerency. Ger- 
many’s submarine campaign was, further- 
more, a vastly more serious affair than 
Napoleon’s rather futile continental] 
blockade. In 1918 the cost of ocean 
freight and insurance was several times 
the pre-war rates. 

Three factors help to explain how, un- 
der these conditions, prices were kept 
from reaching famine levels. One lay jn 
the response of Canada and the United 
States to the extraordinary war demancs, 
Canada’s wheat acreage, which had been 
11,000,000 acres in 1913, expanded to over 
17,000,000 in 1918. That of the United 
States was extended from 50,000,000 to 
59,000,000 within the five years. The ex- 
pansion of North American production 
made it possible to concentrate allied 
shipping on the North Atlantic route, 
under powerful convoy, and to reduce 
the necessity of sending grain carriers ° 
long and risky voyages to more dist: t 
sources of supply in Australia, India and 
Argentina. Whereas, in the decade |! 
fore the war, Canada and the Unit d 
States supplied on the average 38 }.-r 
cent of Britain’s wheat and flour i:.- 
ports, they were able to furnish 76 per 
cent—double the proportion—during t! 
war years. 

In the second place, the concentrati 
of North American wheat purchas:s 
through the Wheat Export Co., acti: 
first for the British government, and th 
jointly for the allies, served to preve 
competitive bidding among the bellige 
ents. At the same time the regulati 
and prices guaranties exercised throu; 
the Board of Grain Supervisors in Ca 
ada, and the United States Grain Co 
poration, effectively removed the oppo 
tunities for private speculation and proi'- 
teering on the part of grain and flow 
dealers in the producing countries. I 
the third place food control in Europea: 
allied countries insured rationing an 
fixed prices both among the allies them 
selves, and among their respective peo 
ples. Wheat producers in Great Britai 
received a guaranteed price (below th 
import price), while the consumers’ 10: 
loaf was publicly subsidized. 


POST-WAR PRICE MOVEMENTS 


THE persistence of high prices for tw 

years after the armistice was due t: 
a variety of causes: the continuance o: 
government buying and control, the hug: 
relief requirements of central Europ: 
the shortage of shipping, the general r« 
sort to inflation, and, above all, to th: 
immense credits which the United State 
War Finance Corporation continued tv 
extend to European governments as 
means of financing the export of the hug: 
stocks within the country and preventiny 
any sudden collapse of prices. 

The collapse, however, could not be de 
ferred indefinitely. The very continu 
ance of high controlled prices served t: 
stimulate production far beyond the nor 
mal margin of cultivation in the Unite: 
States. The completion of vast new ship 
ping tonnage made available the accumu 
lated stocks of Australia and the Argen 
tine. European agricultural productio: 
recovered much more quickly than th 
industrial output. When, therefore, ai 
the end of 1920 allied government pur 
chasing and control were discontinued 
and American credits closed off, supply 
and demand, operating under free com- 
petition, speedily brought wheat prices 
to their true economic level. 

The price decline of 1920-23 is, however. 
unlike that of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, less the result of over- 
production than of underconsumption. 
It was not until 1923 that the pre-war 
level of production was approximated 
The per capita production, however, was 
smaller, as the world’s population, it is 
estimated, has increased 10 per cent dur- 
ing the past decade, despite war losses. 
The price depression has been the reflec- 
tion of the impairment of effective de- 
mand through the depreciation of Euro- 
pean currencies, the derangement of the 
exchanges, the difficulties of industrial 
rehabilitation under arbitrary boundary 
changes and reparations uncertainties, 
and especially to post-war tariff barriers 
which prevent them from exporting goods 
to pay for their wheat imports. Crop 
shortages in Canada and Argentina were 
chiefly responsible for the advance of 
wheat prices during 1924-25. 
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“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 


Notes from the a The Northwestern 
er 


50 YEARS AGO 


The Angelo Flouring Mills, Sparta, 
Wis., have been burned. 

Crop reports from the South are fa- 
vorable. 

The wheat crop in Kansas this year is 
reported as likely to exceed any pre- 
vious one. 

Fire recently damaged the Cork (Ire- 
land) Steam Flour Mills, owned by J. 
W. McMullen & Son. 

25 YEARS AGO 

George C. Christian, Minneapolis mill- 
er, has arrived home from Arizona, 
where he spent several weeks. 

The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Millers’ Association was held at Topeka, 
on June 18. 

The Frontier Mill, Buffalo, no longer 
in use, was burned on June 18. 

Denison B. Smith, since 1877 secretary 
of the Toledo Produce Exchange, died 
on June 22, aged 84. 





RECOVERY FOR POOR SEED 

In the case of Henderson vs. Leona 
Rice Milling Co. (107 So. 459), the 
Louisiana supreme court decided that 
where seed rice delivered under a con- 
tract of sale was inferior to that re- 
quired by the contract, and the buyer did 
not discover the fact until a rice crop 
was grown, he was entitled to recover 
from the seller damages measured in the 
excess of the price the crop would have 
brought for milling purposes if the seed 
hed been of the kind bargained for, 
a pe the amount received from the crop 
T..sed, 

A. L. H. Street. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
s'ccks of wheat held on July 10, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
aiso the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- July 11, 
Wheat— July 10 vious week 1925 
United States*... 15,363 +2,090 27,109 
United Statesf... 2,308 —905 1,265 
COMER. cccctsvcce 37,384 —2,516 34,117 
0 ee 55,055 —1,331 62,491" 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
TERED -cvcctceves $50,300 —3,000 47,700 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
TOCRED cecceccsse 105,355 —4,331 110,191 
CORN—United States and Canada 
TOGBED cccccceece 30,343 —1,936 11,814 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
TORRID cecccccccs 47,342 —2,717 40,557 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tTWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
os United States——__. 
East Pacific 

1925— of Rockies Coast Total 
Ps 28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
AGE Bava ciee 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
Sept. 1.:... 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
Oeb, Bicccee 54,543,000 2,096,000 566,639,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 48,238,000 2,816,000 61,054,000 
DOG, B scoce 61,483,000 3,191,000 54,674,000 

1926— 
Jan, 1 ..... 55,024,000 4,220,000 69,244,000 
Feb. 1 ..... 48,321,000 3,188,000 61,509,000 
March 1.... 42,979,000 3,357,000 46,336,000 
April 1..... 35,433,000 2,740,000 38,173,000 
ls ee 30,780,000 3,018,000 33,798,000 
June 1 .... 18,599,000 2,677,000 21,276,000 

Week ending— 
SL ee 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
July 10 .... 15,363,000 2,308,000 17,671,000 


Totals, U. 8S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 


1925— Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
July 1..... 36,602,000 65,887,000 60,900,000 
Aug. 1 . 22,518,000 66,554,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1.... 17,475,000 60,665,000 31,400,000 
OG Basco 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 
Nov. 1.... 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
Dec. 1 - 105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 

1926— 

TORs Bocce 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,500,000 
. = 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
March 1...105,183,000 151,519,000 658,800,000 
April 1....101,279,000 139,452,000 53,100,000 
. Eee 91,348,000 125,146,000 44,600,000 
June 1 59,235,000 80,511,000 55,900,000 

Week ending— 

July 3 .... 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
July 10 ... 37,384,000 55,055,000 50,300,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1925— 1926— 


Feb. 1 ....205,384,000 
Mch. 1....210,319,000 
April 1....192,552,000 


July 1....116,787,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 


Ost. 2..... 146,505,000 May 1 ....169,746,000 
Nov. 1 ....170,175,000 June 1....136,411,000 
Dec. 1 ....200,394,000 Week ending— 


July 3.....109,686,000 


1926— 
Jan, 1 ....218,821,000 July 10... .105,355,000 
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“Mr. Chairman,” complained the speak- 
er, stopping in his address, “I have been 
on my feet nearly 10 minutes, but there 
is so much ribaldry and interruption, I 
can hardly hear myself speak.” 

“Cheer up, guv-nor,” came a voice from 
the rear, “you ain’t missin’ much.”— 
Capper’s Weekly. 

* 


ONE ON THE JUDGE 


A bright young lawyer was pleading 
for his client on trial for burglary. 

“Your honor,” he stated, “the evidence 
shows my client did not enter the room 
at all. He merely inserted his arm 
through an open window and took a few 
trifles. His arm being only a small part 
of himself, why should you cause his 
whole body to suffer because of one of- 
fending member?” 

“Very well,” said the judge with a 
twinkle in his eye. “Your logic is good. 
I therefore sentence your client’s arm to 
one year in jail. Your client may ac- 
company it or not as he pleases.” 

Whereupon the defendant unscrewed 
his cork arm, laid it on the judge’s desk 
and walked out.—Des Moines Register. 

~ * 

Government would be wiser if it were 
less subject to antisaloonacy.— Wall 
Street Journal. 

* . 

“T don’t believe in a woman’s going to 
a restaurant by herself.” 

“Because of convention?” 

“No. Because she has to pay her 
check.”—Le Ruy Blas (Paris). 


* * 
NO WALKING HOME 


Experienced cook wants permanent 
job. Would prefer to love on premises. 
Can furnish recommendation. Address 
203 North Ninth Street—Want ad in the 
Fort Pierce (Fla.) Record, 

You'll pardon just this little preference 
Since I can give the best of reference. 
* * 

A Kansas man has discovered how to 
find a needle in a haystack. He sat on 
the stack.—Life. 

* 
AL’s FRIENDS 


Al had wired his wife that he would 
be home Friday night. At midnight he 
hadn’t shown up. His wife became ner- 
vous and wired four of the Indiana 
branches of the company he represented 
asking if Al was staying there. 

Along about six in the morning Al 
came home, clothes wet and muddy, 
having had to change tires and fix sev- 
eral punctures. Shortly afterwards, tele- 
grams began to come in. They all read, 
“Yes, Al is staying here tonight.”—Flash 
and Fire. 

* *# 

“Courage, brothers, our race is on the 
eve of triumph! Allies are working for 
us-—see, it says here: ‘No more pale 
faces thanks to pink pills!’”—Le Péle- 
Méle (Paris). 


VIGNETTE 


He entered the newspaper office with 
a fury of gait and manner that sug- 
gested murder. 

He reached the counter and took a 
newspaper from an inner pocket. 

“I was intensely shocked this morning 
to read in this wretched journal an inti- 
mation of my engagement,” he said. 

The clerk behind the counter looked at 
him with some concern. 

“I am almost beside myself with rage,” 
the agitated man went on. “I cannot 
tell you how angry I am. I am worried. 
My fiancée is worried. I am dreadfully 


annoyed. My fiancée is dreadfully an- 
noyed. We are all annoyed. Give me 
50 copies of the paper.”—Smith’s Week- 
ly (Sydney). 
* . 
Officer (examining recruit): “Have you 
any scars on you?” 
Recruit: “No, but I can give you a 
cigarette.”"—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 
am * 


Ruth rode in my new cycle car 

In the seat in back of me; 

I took a bump at fifty-five, 

And rode on ruthlessly. 

—Boston Beanpot. 
a ” 

Boss (to idle worker): “Have you ever 
heard of any one who made a success 
loafing on the job?” 

Worker: “A baker.’—WNotre 
Juggler. 


Dame 


* * 


“Madame is not at home; she’s at the 
cemetery.” 
“At the grave of a relative?” 
“No, in her own.”—Le Péle-Méle 
(Paris). 
. * 
.The new maid was being questioned. 
“Did you sweep behind the door?” 
asked the lady of the house. 
“Yes, nearly everything,” she replied. 
And she did.—Minneapolis Tribune. 
* * 
THE GOAT 
A schoolboy’s essay: “A goat is about 
as big as a sheep if the sheep is big 
enough. A female goat is called a but- 
tress, a little goat is called a goatee. 
Goats are very useful for eating up 
things. A goat will eat up more things 
than any animal that ain’t a goat. My 
father had a goat once. My father is an 
awful good man. Everything he says is 
so, even if it ain’t so. That is all I know 
about the goats.” 
* 
CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER 


She was a little stenographer for a 
broker in the Wall Street district. He 
was cranky most of the time—hardly civil 
to her. She stood it as long as she could; 
then resigned and got a job as a chorus 
girl in a Broadway musical show. One 
night, just before the performance was 
over, the stage doorman handed her a 
note signed by the broker. It said: 

“How about a spin through the park 
and a couple of hours at a night club?”— 
New York Evening World. 





Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A HEAD MILLER-SUPERIN- 
tendent for 125-bbl mill; if you cannot 
handle men and if you are afraid of work 
do not apply; good wages to the right 
man. Address 764, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

FIRST CLASS MAN TO SELL WELL 
known, high quality, medium priced line 
commercial feeds, with some estdblished 
business, in Michigan; must be experi- 
enced, Address 762, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











OPPORTUNITY FOR GOOD MAN—EX- 
perienced fumigator or salesman to act 
as traveling demonstrator for new and 
tried product for fumigating mills, ware- 
houses, etc. State experience, references 
and compensation expected. Address 752, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALESMAN—SIDE LINE OR 
full time to sell line of high grade salt, in 
Illinois; guaranteed quality products; low- 
er price; better profits for dealer; this is 
commission proposition that will make 
money for a good man; all correspond- 
ence confidential. York & Co., Globe 
Realty Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘ 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








MAN WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in bookkeeping and general mill of- 
fice work desires position; reference. Ad- 
dress 716, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill, or second in large 
mill; have milled in the most modern 500- 
to 4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 751, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF VERY WIDE EX- 
perience and fine record, wishes to connect 
with good modern mill from 500 bbls up; 
can handle any mill under any conditions 
with good results; best of references. A. 
Christl, Laurel, Mont. 


HEAD MILLER, 150- TO 1,000-BBL MILL, 
second in larger; 15 years’ experience, 
hard and soft wheats and corn milling; 
36 years old, single; best of references; 
any of central states. J. E. Robinson, 135 
Duane Street, Clyde, Ohio. 





PRACTICAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR, 
formerly superintendent in large bread 
bakery; now demonstrating in 20 states; 
well known to bakers; best of reference, 
wishes to make a change. Address 747, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 200 
to 2,000 bbls capacity, 15 years’ experi- 
ence as head miller; do millwright work; 
no bad habits, best of references; can 
come on short notice. Address C. W., 





1506 East Vine Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
CAPABLE MILLER AVAILABLE MAN 


with several years’ successful experience 
as second miller in large mill and head 
miller in smaller plants of the Northwest; 
references furnished on request. Address 
764, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT OF 
wide practical experience, hard and soft 
wheat; have followed milling since a boy 
in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; familiar with 
all systems; guarantee best results. Ad- 
dress 1085, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN OF CHARACTER AND 
ability, having large and favorable ac- 
quaintance with carload baking trade in 
Ohio and Michigan, will be open for con- 
nection with reputable northwestern or 
southwestern mill Aug. 1. Address 767, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CAR,' WIDE AC- 
elevators, some 


SALESMAN WITH 
quaintance with grocers, 
bakers, covering central Illinois; grocery 
and bakery experience; reliable, active, 
always on the job; wants to represent A-1 
mill with some established trade. Address 
915 Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, Il 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er—Am 35 years of age, married; wide 
experience, technical training; capable of 
producing uniform, high quality products 
on economy basis; A-1 references from 
present and former employers. Address 
758, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 250 TO 
1,000 bbls; prefer hard wheat mill; can 
prodyce results that satisfy; wide experi- 
ence in flours for high class bakery trade; 
can keep plant in first class running condi- 
tion, and operating expense to minimum; 
references and information on request; 
will accept position on trial. Address 749, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

MY SERVICES AVAILABLE AUG. 15 TO 
reliable milling concern seeking repre- 
sentation; Orient experience covers seven 
years; salesman Kansas mill past 10 
years; brokerage business for myself past 
five years, have earned $10,000 per year 
net; not a job seeker; will be satisfied 
with reasonable salary and expenses or 
expenses and commission; this is oppor- 
tunity for some mill to connect with good 
salesman. Address 761, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











SXPORT MANAGER AVAILABLE—PER- 
sonal acquaintance all foreign markets; 
seeks permanent connection with a future; 
years of experience flour export; success- 
ful selling record Europe, Latin America; 
fully understands domestic selling; able to 
take charge combined department or en- 
large your present trade outlets; active 
and will show results; interview or corre- 
spondence solicited; best of references. 
Address 766, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


_ 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR AND FEED MILL FOR SALE IN 
dairy and mining community; splendid 
chance to build up a feed and wholesale 
produce business; unusual opportunity for 
business man who has some money. Ad- 
dress Drawer P, Iron River, Mich. ° 





FOR SALE—LARGE WATER POWER 
feed and buckwheat mills, with mixer 
complete; transit privileges; situated in 
thriving village in heart of rich dairy sec- 
tion; this mill is a winner, and a genuine 
bargain. For full particulars apply to T. 
B. Lippincott, Schenevus, N. Y. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
(Continued) 











Peerless Ground Cut 


FINISH 








FOR SALE OR LEASE—PRACTICALLY 
new 400-bbl mill; 200,000 bus local wheat 
promised this season. Fremont Milling FOR REDUCTION ROLLS 


Co., Freemont, Neb. Li Und 
censed Under 





MILL FOR RENT—WATERPOWER FLOUR The Essmueller Patents 
as ventral K } i t t 
oe hg Rg Ry PE Getchell Cut 
or on royalty basis; for full information G ° d Fl 
YTdin an OUr 
Soden Estate, Securities Building, Omaha, Makes a Big Percen of Large, 
Neb. Uniform Middlings 
Twin City Machine Co. 


mill, 275 to 300 bbls capacity, located in 
address Lyman O. Perley, attorney for FOR BREAK ROLLS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Complete facili- 
ties for financing 

















FOR SALE—CARTER-MAYHEW OAT MA- 
chine, good as new, cleaned not over 60 
cars of whéat. Lexington Elevator & Mill 
Co., Lexington, Ohio. 


WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


and collecting 





FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


documentary ex- 
port grain and 
flour bills. .. .. 





FOR SALE—ONE 50-BBL NO. 2 AMERI- 
can (Midget) Marvel Mill; one No. 18 
American Marvel receiving separator 
equipped with one set screens, capacity 
300 bus per hour; one Eureka Iron King 
friction drive bran and feed packer, with 
100-lb tube, auger and case; all prac- 
tically new; can be bought singly or as 
whole. Wheeling Milling & Grain Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


N our very extensive Laboratories 

we have a large Department which 

specializes in flour and all products 
made from it. 


THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. | CHICAGO, ILL. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 
AACCEPTANCE 


Bank, INC. 
52 Cedar Street, New York 














FOR SALE—WHOLESALE BAKERY, ALL 
new equipment, including two ovens, two 
trucks and new building; doing a yearly 
business of $40,000 in Wyoming town of 
25,000 population. Address Box 663, Cas- 
per, Wyoming. 


F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
President 


PAUL M. WARBURG 
Chairman 








Store Flour in Transit 


Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


WeE.LLs-DickEY COMPANY 


Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 






































NEW ISSUE: 


$2,000,000 
COMMANDER-LARABEE CORPORATION 


Ten Year 7% Secured Sinking Fund Gold Notes: 
“(With Nondetachable Stock Purchase Warrants) 
(CLOSED ISSUE) 


OMMANDER-LARABEE CORPORATION will own all of the flour- 

milling and grain elevator properties, together with the good-will and busi- 
ness, of Commander Mill Company, Big Diamond Mills Company, Empire 
Milling Company, Commander Elevator Company, and Minneapolis Milling 
Company, all Minnesota corporations, and of The Larabee Flour Mills Com- 
pany, a Kansas corporation, and will also acquire the North Kansas City Mill 
of the J. C. Lysle Milling Company. Such properties, valued at $7,064,945, will 
be leased, subject to the mortgage securing the wholly owned operating sub- 
sidiaries, at rentals sufficient in the aggregate to pay all fixed charges on the 
corporation’s funded debt, and an annual depreciation fund of $100,000. 











bonds presently to be issued, is over four times maximum annual 











SECURITY—tThe specific security for these notes consists of a 
first lien upon the entire capital stocks of the operating subsidiaries, 
representing an equity in combined net current assets together with 
the equity in all the other assets of the corporation, making a total 
security and equity as of March 15, 1926, of $3,730 for each $1,000 note. 


EARNINGS—For the four fiscal years ended in 1925, the combined 
annual earnings of the predecessor corporations available for interest 
on the corporation’s funded debt and for Federal Income Taxes have 
averaged $895,976, which, after deducting maximum annual interest 
and sinking fund requirements on the corporation’s first mortgage 


interest on these notes. Such earnings for the fiscal year ended in 
1925 were $1,861,136, which, after deducting the above mentioned fixed 
charges on the first mortgage bonds, is over 10 times maximum 
annual interest charges on these notes. 


WARRANTS—Each note will bear nondetachable warrants entitling 
the holder to purchase from the corporation voting trust certificates 
(or, if the voting trust shall previously have been terminated, com- 
mon stock certificates) representing 20 shares of its Common Stock 
at a price of $15 per share on or before June 1, 1931, or at $20 per 
share thereafter and on or before June 1, 1936. 


Price 99 and interest to yield about 7.14% 


LANE: PIPER & JAFFRAY ° INC: 


ROCHESTER Investment Securities 








- MINNEAPOLIS 


MANKATO 
FARGO 














